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A NEW OPERA IN 
ENGLISH COMPANY 
TO TOUR COUNTRY 


Chicago Organization Will Visit 
Cities Not Included in Tours of 
Metropolitan and Campanini 
Forces—Basil Horsfall, English 
Conductor end Composer to Be 
the Manager—Names of Sing- 
ers Announced — Season to 
Open in Illinois on October 23 





Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, July 16, 1916. 
HE Chicago English Opera Company 
has been incorporated to tour the 
United States, giving opera in English. 
The present plans of the new company 
contemplate performances in all cities of 
the country, both small and large, where 
the people have had no chance to hear 
the Metropolitan Opera Company or the 
Chicago Opera Company. 

Basil Horsfall is general manager of 
the new company. He is an English 
composer and conductor, and four or 
five of his operas have been produced in 
England, among them being “Carita” 
and two comic operas called “Queen of 
the Fairies” and “The Bandit Princess,’ 
the latter composed for a libretto by W. 
A. Tremaine. Mr. Horsfall conducted 
one season for the Sheehan Opera Com- 
pany and was formerly connected with 
the Quinlan Opera Company, booking the 
Canadian tour of that organization one 
year. He is also the producer of the 
opera “Dylan,” by Joseph Holbrooke, 
and a one-act opera called “Pierrot and 
Pierrette,” also by Holbrooke. 

The Chicago English Opera Company 
will begin its first season, Oct. 23, in 
Illinois, and may play three weeks in 
Chicago. It will then tour the Middle 
West and South. The repertory in- 
cludes “Lohengrin,” ‘‘Aida,” “Carmen,’ 
“Trovatore,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 
“Cleopatra” and “The Valkyrie.” “Cleo- 
patra” is a one-act opera by Horsfall, 

anager of the company, and it will be 
given on the same night with “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” The opera was successfully 
produced in England several years ago. 

The company will carry with it an 

thestra, which will be augmented 

the addition of local players in the 
rger cities on the company’s _itin- 


ary. Wardrobes, scenery and all 
roperties will be entirely new and 
e now being prepared in Chicago. 


1e cast will include a double set of prin- 
vals, the object being to produce “Car- 
en” on the second night of a run with 
lally as good a cast as appears in 
ohengrin” on the first night.. There 
ll be sixty singers in the company, and 
e top price for admission to the per- 
rmances will be $2.50. 

Among the artists already engaged 
r the company are Mme. Mercedes Dal- 
da, dramatic soprano, from the Royal 
era, Covent Garden and Oscar Ham- 
rstein’s Opera House; Haigh Jackson, 


or, from the Royal Opera, London, 
inich, Paris and Milan; Ernest Davis, 
ic tenor; Mme. Anita Sutherland, 


lilean contralto, who has sung in ms any 
the European opera houses and is 
ll known in London for her appear- 
ces in Queen’s Hall and Albert’s Hall 
th Sir Henry Wood’s orchestra; Ar- 
ir Dean, who sang leading baritone 
es with the Savage Opera Company; 
lbert Wilson, bass, formerly of the 
‘ntury Opera Company, and Eva St. 
air. Mme. Dalmada created the rdle 
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MARCIA VAN DRESSER 


Grand Opera Company and an Artist of Prominence in the Concert Life of This 


Country. (See Page 8) 
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of Cleopatra in Horsfall’s opera, and she 
will sing Wagnerian roles with the new 
company. Haigh Jackson studied with 
Jean de Reszke in Paris, and was 
coached in Wagnerian roles for two 
years by Felix Mottl. He was tenor 
with Tetrazzini on one of her concert 
tours. 


Orchestra Directed from Screen 


The orchestra playing for the Orches- 
tra Hall cinema-concerts is directed from 
the moving-picture screen this week. Mo- 
tion pictures were photographed of Ar- 
thur Dunham conducting Mendelssohn’s 


[Continued on page 2] 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


Frieda Hempel Departs to Sing for Ger- 
man Soldiers 


Frieda Hempel, the soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, sailed last 
Saturday for Bergen on the Norwegian- 
American liner Kristianiafjord on her 
way to Switzerland to see her father who 
is ill. After spending two or three weeks 
with her parents Miss Hempel said she 
would go to Germany and spend the sum- 
mer there singing to the soldiers in the 
hospitals and also visit the men_in the 
trenches on the Western and Eastern 
battle fronts. She will return in No- 
vember to sing the leading role in the 
revival of the opera “The Pear] Fishers.” 


















Rumor Says Rothwell Will Conduct at 
Metropolitan Next Season 


According to a rumor which gained 
considerable support in New York this 
week, Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor 
of the Civic Orchestral Society, will con- 
duct at the Metropolitan Opera House 
next season. Mr. Rothwell has made a 
deep impression at the summer night 
concerts in Madison Square Garden and 
it is said that Otto H. Kahn, chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has shown a 
keen interest in him. He is remembered 
as conductor of the opera in English per- 
formances given by Henry W. Savage. 
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SAN DIEGO HOST TO CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 














Lectures 





State Association in Its Sixth Annual Convention Endorses 
Movement for Accepting Music as an Accredited Study 
in Public Schoolsk—A Week of Notable Concerts and 








AN DIEGO, Cal., July 9.—With mu- 
sicians from nearly every city in the 
State in attendance, the sixth annual 
convention of the California Music 
Teachers’ Association opened here Tues- 
day at the San Diego Clubhouse. A no- 
table result of the week’s deliberations 
was the endorsement of the movement 
for granting credits in the public schools 
for musical work. 


Welcomed to City 


The introductory event was an ad- 
dress by the local president, Willebald 
Lehman, which was followed by a wel- 
come from the business men of the city 
extended by Hon. John S. Akerman, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The Panama-California Exposition was 
represented by Gertrude Gilbert in an- 
other welcoming address. 

Alexander Stewart, president of the 
State organization, gave a short address 
and then followed an interesting recital 
by Nellie Strong Stevenson, pianist, of 
New York City, on “The Music of Our 
Country.” Mrs. Stevenson used as il- 


cant place America has attained both in 
the way of composition and in musical 
learning. 

The noon program was given by a lo- 
cal violinist, Frieda Foote Chapman, 
with Norma Owen at the piano. Mrs. 
Chapman was well received, and re- 
sponded to several encores. 


Program of Modern Music 


Mrs. Ruth Deardoff-Shaw’s piano re- 
cital opened the afternoon session, which 
might have been termed a modern school 
program. Debussy, Cyril Scott, Rhene- 
Baton, Krongold, Chase and Ravel num- 
bers were used. The first program of 
songs was charmingly given by Alferda 
Beatty, assisted by Albert F. Conant. 
Other afternoon programs were given by 
Elizabeth Simpson of Berkeley, “Music 
of the Eighteenth Century,” in a piano 
lecture, and Thomas Aiken, baritone, of 
South Pasadena, who sang a number of 
delightful songs. 

Wednesday evening was given over to 
a chamber music concert by the Arnold 
Krauss String Quartet, ably assisted by 
Marie Tiffany, soprano, of Los Ange- 
les, and Blanche Ebbert, accompanist. 




















Leroy Hammond String Quintet Playing in Leap Year Court for the California 
Teachers’ Association 


lustrations Nevin’s “Barcarolle,” “The 
Gulls,’ by Richard Platt; Groegeis’s 
“Moment Musical” and MacDowell’s 
“Idyl” and “Novelette.” She dwelt 
upon the glorious showing our music has 
already made, and upon what a signifi- 


A day at the exposition, proved popu- 
lar, and thousands gathered to hear the 
many programs and_ entertainments. 
Out-of-town artists assisted to make the 
grand concert at the exposition organ the 
greatest of all events. Artists appear- 








Helen Morgan Dancing at the Leap Year Court for the California Teachers’ 
' Association 


ing at the exposition were: William Car- 
ruth, organist, Oakland; Marie Glass, 
pianist, San Francisco; the Mando Quin- 
tet, San Diego; Helen Morgan, dancer, 
San Diego; Constance Balfour,  so- 
prano, Los Angeles; Georgiana Strauss, 
contralto, Redlands; Homer Henley, bar- 
itone; Sacramento; Royal A. Brown, pi- 
anist, San Diego; Frank Colby, Los An- 
geles, accompanist; Arthur Blakeley, or- 
ganist, Los Angeles. 


Concert by People’s Chorus 


The evening was devoted to choral 
work and the program given by The Peo- 
ple’s Chorus of San Diego, assisted by 
Henri La Bonté, tenor, Los Angeles, and 
Helen Newcomb, soprano, Los Angeles 

Business took up the entire day on 
Friday and the banquet at Hotel del 
Coronade was held that evening. Of the 
important doings on Friday, probably 
none was more gratifying than the en- 
dorsing of Music Teachers’ Work for 
Credits in the Public Schools. This has 
never before been attempted in Cali- 
fornia and it is thought great results 
can be derived both for the teachers and 
the pupils and encourage a greater de- 
sire for higher art in our schools. At 
this session it was voted to hold next 
year’s convention in Sacramento. 


Lecture by Louis Lombard 


Those giving programs on the closing 
day were Estelle Drefuss, contralto, Los 
Angeles; Alice Batchelder, pianist, Los 
Angeles; Mrs. Madeleine Childs, violin- 
ist, Riverside; Mrs. Fern Simons, pian- 
ist, Riverside; Louis Lombard of Lugano, 
Switzerland, in a lecture on “Personal 
Recollection ;” Nell Lockwood, alto, Los 
Angeles; Glendora Zink, accompanist, 
Los Angeles, and an operalogue by Hav- 
rah Hubbard, and Claude Gotthelf, pian- 


ist, both of Grossmonnt. 

William Shakespeare of London wa 
guest at a round table discussion and 
gave a talk on vocal training. 

WILLIAM F. REYER. 

















President Alexander Stewart of the Cali- 
fornia Music Teachers’ Association Visit 
ing the Exposition at San Diego 


[See page 4 for group picture of prominent 
musicians at the California Teachers’ Ass¢ 
ciation Convention. ] 





A NEW OPERA IN 
ENGLISH COMPANY 
TO TOUR COUNTRY 


[Continued from page 1] 

“Spring Song” and the finale to Ros- 
sini’s “William Tell” Overture. The pic- 
ture is a “Close-up.” The gigantic figure 
of Dunham stalks onto the screen and 
raises his baton. As he brings it down 
the orchestra begins to play, following 
the beats of Dunham’s baton on the 
screen as carefully as if Dunham in the 
flesh were standing before the players 
and conducting them. Bertha Lotta Sor- 
ensen, mezzocontralto, and Graham Har- 
ris, violinist, are the soloists at Orchestra 
Hall this week. 

Cadman’s “Morning of the Year” was 
beautifully sung Monday evening by the 
quartet of the MacBurney Studios: 
Grace Brune Marcusson, soprano; Hazel 
Huntley, contralto; Worthe Faulkner, 
bass-baritone, and John Doane, accom- 
panist. John Doane’s Prelude and Inter- 
mezzo, on the piano, were roundly en- 
cored, and the quartet, “I Saw the Bud- 
Crowned Spring Go Forth,” had to be 
repeated. Both solo and ensemble work 
were carefully done, with intelligent ap- 
preciation of the poetic beauty of the 
nrusic. 


Howard E. Preston, baritone, who has 
been abroad, has returned to the Amer:- 





Basil Horsfall, General Manager of the 
New Chicago English Opera Company 


ican Conservatory of Music as a teacher. 

Constantin Nicolay, the Greek bass, 
has been engaged for the special tour of 
the Ellis Opera Company next fall. 
Nicolay has sung in the Lamoureux 
concerts in Paris and sang with the 
Scala Opera in Milan, under the direc- 
tion of Arturo Toscanini, and in the San 
Carlo in Naples. He made his first ap- 
pearance in this country at. the Manhat- 
tan Opera House in New York, and has 
been a member of the Chicago Opera 
Company for six seasons. 

Giovanni Polese, baritone, who sang 
Scarpia to Mary Garden’s Tosca, here 
in Chicago two years ago, has been en- 
gaged for the Boston Opera Company. 

Loro Gooch has added to the list of 
artists under his management Edmond 
Kraus, former tenor with the -Opera 
Comique in Paris, the Royal Opera, Ber- 
lin, and the Montreal Opera; Arabel 
Merrifield, mezzo-soprano, who recently 
sang Ortrud in the Minneapolis produc- 
tion of “Lohengrin,” and Carol Robinson, 
pianist, assistant to Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler. Gooch has completed arrange- 
ments with Annie Friedberg of New 
York for the Western representation of 
artists under her management. 

Monica Graham Stults, soprano, who 
has been connected with the Columbia 
School of Music for several years, will 
be associated with the Mary Wood Chase 
school as co-director of the vocal depart- 
ment. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


TWO AMERICANS IN 
OPERA AT DRESDEN 


Mme. Beerman and Francis 
Maclennan Score Success in 
“Queen of Sheba”’ 


DRESDEN, May 27.—Goldmark’s .pera, 
“The Queen of Sheba,” which som: 
weeks ago was presented—restudied and 
revived—under Fritz Reiner’s splendi: 
leadership, was repeated the other night 
with the assistance of two America! 
singers as guests, Mrs. Beerman de Cost: 
(Sulamith) and Francis Maclenan a 
Assad, both meeting exacting demand 
well. 

Outwardly the two are strong con- 
trasts. Mrs. Beerman is petite, her voca 
resources also being small, though high 
ly cultivated technically. Mr. Maclen 
nan compared with her is physically 
giant and his commanding stage presenc: 
and intelligent, distinguished acting wo! 
his audience immediately and in a 
high degree as his vocal presentation 
which was remarkable. Like Slezak, he 
is no “art singer” of the Caruso pat 
tern, but his powerful and impressivé 
delivery, his musical temperament an‘ 
stage experience impressed the Dresden 
audience greatly. _ _ A. I. 
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Work of Unique and Epochal 
Possibilities the Product of 
Abraham Idelsohn’s Tireless 


Investigations Into the Lore of 
His Race—An Epitome of Its 
Literature, Music, Philosophy, 
History and Traditions—Bib- 
lical Story of Jepthah’s Daugh- 
ter as Foundation— The Music 
Oriental-Semitic — How the 
Ancient Hebrew Cantations 
Have Persisted Through the 
Ages 


S there such a thing as purely Jew- 

ish.or Semitic music? Much has been 
written, pro and con, on this subject, and 
it is no small task for any man to prove 
to a doubting world that there really is 
such a thing. But when one’s proofs are 
sufficiently well founded to be requested 
by the Vienna and Berlin academies to 
form part of their historic-musical ar- 
chives, one may well be proud of the re- 
sult of tireless endeavors, discouraging 
as the task may have seemed. 

Abraham Zebi Idelsohn, a musical 
scholar and composer, has devoted ten 
years of concentrated effort, in the land 
of his forefathers, Palestine, where he 
is a resident, to the collection of ancient 
Hebrew folk melodies. wat 

How it is possible to trace, at this 
last date, the primitive themes of so 
anciént a race as the Jews, is most in- 
teresting. ; 

The impetus of the Zionist Movement 
has brought Jews from every corner of 
the earth to Palestine, where they have 
started a colony, and where they hope, 
some day, to build up a nation that will 
surpass even the ancient glory of their 
race. People from the most remote parts 
of the world, speaking different lan- 
guages, having, often, contrasting modes 
of living, of different nationalities, in 
fact, having nothing in common but their 
religion and their ambition to found a 
nation, were brought together. There 
were people from Bokhara, England, 
Arabia, from Russia, Roumania and 
Austria, from South America and even 
from African colonies. 

What interested the musical scholar 
and analyst strangely, however, was the 
fact that, with all the differences of lan- 
guage, history, custom and nativity that 
distinguished these people, the canta- 
tions they employed in their religious 
services were the same. True, the 
nuances may have differed, but, the basic 
themes were identical in each case. These 
themes formed the basis of Mr. Idel- 
sohn’s extensive and laborious work of 
research, for the furtherance of which 
he has received pecuniary assistance 
from the Austrian Government, as well 
as from some German Jewish societies. 


The First Purely Semitic Opera 


To cap the ctimax of this Herculean 
task, however, he has done something 
which is absolutely, unique. He has 
written a purely Jewish opera, based 
upon the folk themes that he has col- 
lected. When it is produced it will be 
found that the work, in every aspect, 
including music, scenery, costumes, plot, 
language, has an absolutely historic 
basis. 

In accomplishing this stupendous task, 
Mr. Idelsohn has received the advice and 
encouragement of Eliezer Ben-Jehuda, 
the noted Hebrew philologist, who is now 
in this country, working on his great 
dictionary of the Hebrew language that 
he began about thirty-five years ago. 
There are to be twelve volumes; five are 
completed; he is now working on the 
sixth. 

To return to Mr. Idelsohn’s opera. He 
has received advice on Bible lore from 
Mr. Ben-Jehiuda, and, in a literary way, 
from the latter’s wife, who is herself a 
scholar. In the ancient city of Jerusa- 
lem, where he still lives, he has gathered 
inspiration and local color, and studied, 
with young, zealous scholars, Judea’s 
greatest gift to the world, the Bible— 
considered by authorities the greatest lit- 
erary product of all times, irrespective 
of its religious relationship. 


ANCIENT HEBREW 








THEMES EMBODIED IN AN OPERA | 
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center, the women are playing the ‘‘nebel,’”’ the harp of the Hebrews, and dancing to their own performances. 
struments are reproduced from Stainer’s ‘‘Music in the Bible,’’ and the picture o 


All these things—Jewish literature, 
music, philosophy, tradition, custom, 
language, history—Mr. Idelsohn has in- 
terwoven into an opera, bringing them 
together by means of an episode in the 
Bible. 

“My opera,” says Mr. Idelsohn, “is 
founded upon the Biblical story of 
Jepthah’s daughter. My idea in the 
writing of the text was to give a picture 
of the life and works of the Israelites 
in their earliest youth. It is intended 
to portray primitive life in its earliest 
Oriental-Semitic form, and at the same 
time to present the nucleus of the ideals 
of the Later Prophets: monotheism of 
the abstract God. Out of the God of 
Hate and of War, the God of Justice, of 
ethics, of love for mankind, develops. 

Historic Portrayal of Tribal Life 

“The piece, on the one hand, portrays 
the tribal life of the old Semites. On 
the other, it dwells upon the awakening 
of the spiritual—to the defeat of the 
mystical, the fantastic—of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Furthermore, it depicts the 
everlasting battle between the existing 
culture, the numb dogmas and the re- 
forms of the spiritual prophets, which 
restlessly strive to spiritualize the en- 
tire life of mankind. It gives the char- 


The Temple at Jerusalem and 
ancient Hebrew instruments, some 


score for his opera. In the upper 
right-hand corner, the ‘nHalil,’’ 
oboe; below, the ‘‘shophar,”’ 
ram’s horn; the two figures on the 
right are playing the “kinnor,”’ the 
in the 
Bible; Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, on the left 
are other forms of the “kinnor’’; 
below are various forms of the 
“tof’’ (our tamour or hand-drum), eo 
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used in funeral lamentations; in the 


acteristics of the psychology of the Is- 
raelitic-Judaic people in their nucleus, 
from which, in later epochs, developed 
their peculiar idiosyncracies. 

“In order to qualify myself for these 
tasks, I have set the entire structure 
and development of the piece on entirely 
different lines from the so-called accept- 
ed laws of dramaturgy. My main idea 
was to let the primitive-Semitic and 
purely Oriental be brought strongly to 
the fore, without being hampered by 
consideration of the tastes and customs 
of the European public.” ; 

The work, says Mr. Idelsohn, is writ- 
ten in the classic Hebrew, though it 
eliminates the learned but vague expres- 
sions of that language. At the same 
time he has permitted the Arabic-Orien- 
tal motif to pervade it. The form is 
partly in prose, partly in poetry, in the 
form of the Biblical writing. as well as 
in the verse structure and ryhthm. 


Oriental-Semitic Music 


“The music,” said the composer, “is 
absolutely Oriental-Semitic, which is to 
say Oriental-Jewish. Only to-day, after 
ten years of undivided and strenuous en- 
deavor in this one direction, have I suc- 
ceeded in grasping the true idea of the 
Oriental-Semitic music. 


The photographs of the in- 


f the Temple is from the Jewish Encyclopedia. 


“Is there such a thing as Oriental or 
Semitic or Jewish music? That is a 
question that has puzzled musical schol- 
ars for years. In many editions of He- 
braic and German periodicals I have 
given technical proofs of the presence 
of this music—that is to say, its ele- 
ments, its tonality and its melody. I have 
given this proof in my books, published 
by Breitkopf & Haertel, Leipsic, ‘He- 
brew Oriental Melodies,’ Book No. 1, 
Volume 1, and in another work published 
by the Royal Vienna Academy, as well 
as in the lengthy treatise of the Inter- 
national Music Society of Leipsic, 1915, 
Volume 15. I have given this proof in 
‘Die Makamen der Arabischen Musik,’ 
as well as in a series of lectures which 
I delivered at the Vienna and Berlin 
academies.” 

Mr. Idelsohn has collected about a 
thousand specimens of Oriental and Jew- 
ish folk melodies and compositions of the 
Orient. At the requests of the Vienna 
and Berlin academies, he has given sev 
eral hundred of them, in phonographic 
form. They may now be found in the 
phonograph archives of these institu- 
tions, and will furnish the living proof 
to posterity. 


[Continued on page 4] 
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Group of Artists Who Appeared at the California Music Teachers’ Association in San Diego, from a Photopragh Taken in Front of the Exposition Organ. 
Redlands; M. De La Platte, Los Angeles; Willebald Lehman (Seated), San Diego; Marie Tiffany, Los Angeles; 
San Diego; Homer Henley, Sacramento, and Albert Conant, 


Constance Balfour, Los Angeles; 


Right, Z. Earl Meeker, 
Angeles; Georgania Strauss, Redlands; 
San Diego. [For Account of Convention See Page 2] 


Humphrey Stewart, 


Left to 
Blanche Ebbert, Los 
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This ardent Zionist claims, in a sense, 
to have founded a theory of Oriental- 
Semitic music, and the music of his 
opera, he tells us, has been built on this 
theory. Oriental music has only melody 
and knows no harmony, but he has come 
to the conclusion that harmony, if it be 
used to fulfill a purpose, lends a certain 
charm to Oriental music. 

It is interesting to note, here, that 
Mr. Idelsohn’s claim that one of the 
characteristics of Oriental music is the 
absence of what we call harmony, is 
somehow substantiated by what we have 
learned of Oriental music, through the 
rare art.of Ratan Devi. Granted that 
only a part of this music is capable of 
harmonization (for there are themes 
and scales which cannot carry harmony) 
it is more effective in unison. 

The music of this piece is based en- 
tirely on the primary themes of the Ori- 
ental music, which are in accord with the 
Jewish ones. These basic themes serve 
Oriental music, as well as the Leitmotifs 
of the work in question. 

“A melody,” savs the composer, “which 
does not develop from the primary motif 
is unthinkable! This serves as a rule 


for Oriental music. According to form, 
the music consists of mixed and male 
choruses and of ryhthmic solos. In the 
main, the free Oriental recitative is rep- 
resented—that . free soul-song which 
knows no formal bonds.” 

There are five acts. The main roles 
consist of a baritone, a bass, two tenors, 
an alto, a high soprano and a mezzo- 
soprano. Much stress is laid on the ren- 
dition, which must-be purely Oriental. 

In the orchestration, strings and 
woodwind are used prominently. Brass 
instruments are used in only two of the 
acts. The harp is also used, te which 
is added the Oriental Ud, the Hebrew 
Nebel (something like the Shofar or 
ram’s horn) and Hazozara, as well as 
the Tof, with bell attachment. The Halil 
and Kinor are used only as decorations. 
Much stress is laid on the dances, which 
are partly tribal, partly folk dances, and 
all Oriental. 

Through his research work, the com- 
poser has obtained ideas for the cos- 
tuming of his work, about which he will 
consult several artists, when interna- 
tional conditions permit the work to be 
produced. The same holds true of the 
scenery, which is to be historically ac- 
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curate. Much of historical value is pos- 
sible in the latter, especially when one 
considers that the writer of the work 
has spent such a large part of his life 
on the very soil and in the atmosphere, 
studying the very things which make 
his work unique. 

Some of the songs employed in the 
opera, which are based on old Hebrew 
themes, have been published by Breit- 
kopf & Haertel, of Leipsic. 

The construction of the work is so un- 
usual, that it would be impossible to get 
a true impression of it without studying 
the manuscript and score. The recent 
production of “Caliban,” in New York, 
helps us to understand this, for, with 
regard to “Caliban,” too, one had to 
read the book in order fully to grasp 
the whole idea. It was also necessary to 
see the production in order really to un- 
derstand the writer’s intent. 

It was the hope of Mr. Idelsohn, which 
has since been shattered, though only 
temporarily, to have given the premiére 
of the work in Jerusalem, but he feels 
that his dream will yet be realized. He 
believes that the time will still come 
when his Hebrew-Oriental music drama 


will be presented to the world, in spite 


of the technical difficulties that stand in 
the way of its performance. 
So unusual is the whole idea of this 


work that many will look forward to its 
performance, even though it be on dis- 
tant, but historic ground. Should it be 
possible ever to present it in the New 
World, many, no doubt, will be eager to 
see it, if for no other reason than for 
the opportunities of study of ancient 
melodies, as well as of -traditions, cus- 
toms and history which it will afford. 
MINNIE EDELSTEIN. 





Russian Symphony Orchestra and Lada 
to Make Joint Appearances 


Announcement comes from the John 
W. Frothingham offices that the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra and Lada, the Rus 
Sian dancer, will appear together in a 
limited number of engagements during 
the coming season. Joint appearances 
in the West and South, where the orches 
tra will be on tour in October, early No- 
vember and March include Port Huron, 
Mich., under the auspices of the Port 
Huron Times-Herald on Oct. 27, follow- 
ing an engagement with the Detroit Phil- 
harmonic course the preceding evening, 
and a third for the Thursday Morning 
Musical Club of Roanoke, Va., on Nov. 
29. Appearances of Lada without the 
orchestra, supported by a quartet of 
strings, include bookings in _ Boston, 
Dallas, Montreal and other cities. 
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Reproduction of Wood Cut Used in “Frank Leslie’s,” 


HE transfer of Steinway Hall from its 


old home on Fourteenth 


new site at 109-11-13 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, as related in MUSICAL AMERICA 
last week, calls to mind many interesting 
débuts of musicians in the early seventies 
who later were destined to make their 
names household words in America. 
president 


Charles H. Steinway, 
Steinway & Sons, recalled 
the opening of the hall in 
1866, Rubinstein’s début six 
years later, and a multitude 
of anecdotes narrated in his 
comprehensive diary. Na- 
hum Stetson, who joined the 
firm of Steinway & Sons ex- 
actly forty years ago, told a 
MUSICAL AMERICA represen- 
tative of his lessons with 
William Mason, who had a 
studio “upstairs,” as he de- 
scribed it, and mentioned 
with pride his purchase of 
a Steinway piano in 1868. 
“Although I have no definite 
recollection of the artists 
that I heard in Steinway 
Hall before 1876 with the 
exception of Rubinstein,” 
said Mr. Stetson, “I do re- 
member paying for many a 
concert in the old hall when 
‘admission was one dollar, 
and secured seats a dollar 
and a half.’” Mr. Stetson 
showed the writer a volunie 
containing the programs of 
Steinway Hall’s tenth sea- 
son, 1876-77, and a brief 
giance therein will probably 
recall pleasant reminis- 
cences to music-lovers who 
delight in comparing our 
present-day artists with 
those of the “good old 
days.” 

In volume one, number 
one, published in Séptember, 
1876, the Theodore Thomas 
Series of Six Symphony 
Concerts is announced to be- 
gin on Oct. 4, with Myron 
W. Whitney, tenor, and 
Mme. Madeline Schiller, pi- 


June 22, 


1867, Illustrating a Grand Musical Festival Held in Steinway Hall, 
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anist, as the assisting artists. On Oct. 9 
“Phaéton,” the symphonic poem by Saint- 
Saéns, received its first hearing in New 
York. 

Shortly after, the Mozart Club gave 
its first concert, with Anna Drasdil, con- 
tralto, and Richard Arnold, violinist, as 
the soloists. On Oct. 20 “Scandinavian 
Night” enlisted the Swedish Lady Quar- 


Street to its 


of 












































An Artist’s Conception in the 60’s of the Rush to Buy Seats to Dickens’s Readings at Steinway Hall. 


The Original was 


with the 


tet, and William H. Sherwood, pianist, 
chestra. 


made his first appearance. 

We who are accustomed to regard the 
concerts of the Oratorio Society as an- 
nual institutions would be astonished to 
see an announcement of the first appear- 
ance of the society, under Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch, as far back as Nov. 8, 1876, 
when Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was given, 


ites! 


Nov. 11, 
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New 
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New York, June 


York Philharmonic Or- 


This would be a treat for the Wagner- 
On a dusty, time-worn page dated 
1876, 
bh uneral ’March” is marked “first time.” 
Emma Thursby, the soprano, appeared 
on the same occasion. 
ning, at the ¢ 


the “Gétterdimmerung 


The following eve- 

Carl Bergmann Grand Me- 
morial Concert, the Deutsche 
Liederkranz, the Arion So- 
ciety and the New York 
Sangerbunde appeared. 

Here is a record for a 
débutante pianist: On Nov. 
14 Mme. Annette Essipoff, 
the Russian pianist, made 
her début. One month later 
this same artist gave her 
seventeenth recital in Stein- 
way Hall! And, if reports 
are true, the house was not 
papered. 


At one of the Essipoff 
concerts Lillian Norton, 
later to become the cele- 


brated Lillian Nordica, 
the assisting artist. 
The month of February, 
1877, is also notable. The 
German Liederkranz, under 
A. Paur, gave a concert, at 
which Max Liebling, the pi- 
anist, appeared. “Mark 
Twain” gave humorous reci- 
tations at a benefit of the 
New York Press Club. S. B. 
Mills, the prominent teacher, 
appeared in concert. Toward 
the end of the month the 
Ole Bull concerts were in- 
augurated. 
April 2, 1877, contains an 
interesting announcement. 
Maurice Strakosch intro- 
duces the “first performance 
on Prof. Elisha Gray’s mar- 
velous telephone,” with Sig- 
nor Tagliapetra, the bari 
tone, and Mme. Carreno- 
Sauret, the pianist, as the 
artists. This was the first 
transmission of music by 
telephone. 


was 


[Continued on page 6] 
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On May 19, 1877, William Mason, the 
instructor, played Schumann’s “Varia- 
tions” for two pianos, with Mme. Essi- 
poff at the other piano. In this year 
Samuel P. Warren, the noted organist, 
gave his weekly concerts at the Church 
of Holy Trinity. 


When we speak of the “moderns” to- 
day we call to mind Debussy, Strauss, 
Stravinsky, Schénberg and their ilk; note 
the program of “moderns” in 1877. We 
are amazed to find Henselt, Rubinstein, 
Hans von Bilow, Leschetizky, and 
Wagner on the list. Surely we need 
no better sign of the passing of the 
years! 


A few program notes of the day will 
serve to recall old memories. We read 
that Jenny Lind donated 40,000 crowns 
to the Royal Academy, Stockholm, the 
interest therefrom to be given to needy 
artists. 

Brahms’ B Major Quartet (in manu- 
script) was performed by the Joachim 
Quartet, is another item of interest. We 


read of the appearances of Patti as 
though she were still in her prime. And 
so on through scores of “personalities” 
which bring close to us the figures in the 
musical world that are referred to by our 
elders with deference and veneration. 
The passing of old Steinway Hall is in- 
deed a milestone for those whose memo- 
ries were wont to hover about it. 





LONDON HEARS “ BORIS” SUNG IN ENGLISH 


Moussorgsky’s Opera Well Produced by Sir Thomas Beecham’s Company—A Week of Unusually 
Attractive Recitals—Luncheon Hour Concerts, Admission Two Pence, Proving a Successful London 


Experiment 


London, July 3, 1916. 
¢éDORIS GODOUNOFYF,” that fasci- 
nating opera by Moussorgsky, was 
first introduced to us by the Russian 
company during its ever memorable sea- 
son at Drury Lane, but we owe Sir 
Thomas Beecham a debt of gratitude for 
being brave enough to revive it in Eng- 
lish with almost entirely local talent, the 
only member of the cast not English be- 
ing Auguste Bouilliez, the Belgian tenor 
from the Théatre de la Monnaie in Brus- 
sels, who gave a performance of interest 

and excellence, vivid and sympathetic. 

The comedy work represented in the 
characters of the two disreputable monks 
fell to Robert Radford and Alfred Heath- 
er, and both sang and acted excellently. 
Good work was also done by Edith Clegg, 
Ethel Toms, Olive Townend and Frederic 
Blamey, yet the whole, though well staged 
and conducted by Eugene _ Gossens, 
lacked the indescribable atmosphere 
given to it by native singers, who were 
able to realize the tragedy of Boris and 
give it expression in the original text. 
Yet the power of both book and music 
triumphed and it will be one of the piéces 
de résistance of the season. 

This week Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” 
will be re-given and for it Mme. Brola 
returns to the company in the role of 
Manon. Maurice D’Oisly will again be 
Des Grieux and Frederick Austen, Les- 
caut. For the other evenings there will 
be “Butterfly,” “Bohéme,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Otello” and “Tristan.” 


Some Notable Recitals 


Fanny Davies, ever faithful to German 
music, devoted her last recital to the 
“Three B’s” and Schumann, playing the 
dificult Bach Partita (No. 1) magnifi- 
cently. We also had Beethoven’s String 
Trio in G, an early work, in which Ar- 
thur Williams and Constance Pinwell 
played the ’cello and violin parts. Mr. 
Williams was once a member of the 
famous Klinger Quartet and has only 
just been released from the privations 
and sufferings of the Ruhleben Camp, 
because his health had completely broken 
down under the treatment there. His 
appearance on the English concert plat- 
form was warmly welcomed. 

A recital of unusual excellence was 
given on Saturday afternoon by Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, and his technical skill, as- 
tonishing executive powers and the sin- 
cerity and depth of his poetic insight 
roused his hearers to a display of appre- 
ciation such as has not been heard in the 


concert room for many a long day. It 
was a Schumann-Chopin recital. In his 
short sojourn here this young Pole has 
climbed to the top of the ladder. 

The third and last Sammons-Murdoch 
recital has been given and we had note- 
worthy performances of the Schumann 
Sonata in G Minor, a work delightful to 
hear again, played as it was, and also the 
Beethoven Sonata in E Flat. These two 
fine artists are perfectly suited to each 
other. 

Harriet Cohen and Winifred Small 
gave a joint piano and violin recital in 
AXolian Hall and proved to be bright 
and intelligent artists with entire com- 
mand of their instruments. They played 
Sonatas by Brahms and McEwan excel- 
lently and later Albert Fransella joined 
Miss Cohen in an excellent performance 
of Arnold Bax’s four pieces for flute and 
piano. 

Mme. Marthe Teérisse, a young French 
singer of great charm, gave her first re- 
cital and showed herself to be the pos- 
sessor of a fine voice and artistic temper- 
ament. 

Enid Grundy, in her first recital ap- 
peared both as a pianist and composer of 
ability and taste. 

A vocal recital by Mme. Kirkby-Lunn 
attracted a large audience, for this gifted 
contralto had chosen a most excellent 
program. It might be wished that this 
great singer could come before us more 
frequently, even though Covent Garden 
Opera is for the time being no more. It 
was a generous afternoon for the music- 
lovers who flocked to the hall and for the 
Star and Garter Fund to which the pro- 
ceeds went. 

Though an organist by profession, G. 
O’Connor Morris is also a composer and 
pianist of great ability as he proved at 
the all-British concert which he gave in 
Steinway Hall. 


Russian Tenor’s Triumph 


Of the concert given by Vladimir Ro- 
sing, the Russian tenor, it is difficult to 
speak without seemingly fulsome praise, 
for it was indeed perfect. The program 
was entirely of Russian music and in- 
cluded a selection of the highly interest- 
ing convict songs, which have been gath- 
ered in Siberia by Hartveld and arranged 
by him. M. Rosing was assisted by J. 
Bonel, also a gifted Russian singer, and 
the London Balalaika Orchestra under 
Prince Tschagadieff. The proceeds of 
the concert were given to the Russian 
Prisoners of War Help Committee. 

Whitney Mockridge’s “Tuesdays” go 
merrily on, each one providing an embar- 
rassment of riches. Last week we had a 
fine performance of J. Jongen’s Piano 
Quartet by Messrs. Desiré Defauw, J. 
Lensen, Maurice Dambois and the com- 
poser, heavier fare than we had had 





An Inspiration to All Who 
Labor for American Music 








CHICAGO, July 15.—G. A. Anderson, 
president of the G. A. Anderson Piano 
Company of Rockford, Ill., and one of 
the well-known piano manufacturers of 
the Middle West, is enthusiastic over the 
work being done for American music 
by John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA and The Music Trades. 

“T have followed the efforts of Mr. 
Freund for the last three years,” said 
Mr. Anderson, who was in Chicago last 
week, “and know that he is doing a great 
deal for the piano manufacturer and 
piano dealer as well as for the cause of 
American music. Dealers in many of 
the cities in which he has lectured tell 


me that a great quickening of interest 
in musical matters has invariably fol- 
lowed his visits. His talks are always 
very interesting and strongly appeal to 
the musical patriotism of America. . He 
clothes his thoughts in language that the 
average person can readily understand 
and, therefore, his appeal is to the great 
public instead of to the musically edu- 
cated alone. The interest he is arousing 
is helping all who are interested in the 
making or marketing of musical instru- 
ments. 

“We all owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Freund for the unselfish work he is do- 
ing in the interest of American music, 
American musicians and American man- 
ufacturers of and dealers in musical in- 
struments.” 


previously at these concerts, but none 
the less welcome. Mme. Alexia Bassian, 
KE. Gordon Cleather and the tenor con- 
cert giver had hearty welcomes. 

Another concert in charity’s name was 
that given at the Automobile Club by 
Mrs. Leo Jongues for the aid of the suf- 
fering Jewish population in Russia. 
Great successes were scored by Mark 
Hambourg, Ethel Hook, Ben Davies, 
a Fenton and Adelaide von Stava- 
den. 

The East End equivalent of the tea- 
time scheme at Leighton House is the 


Luncheon Hour’s Concert at the Bishops- 
gate Institute. There for the modest 
sum of two pence or one and one-half 
the weary workers can hear a really good 
concert. There are two performances, 
one beginning at 12.10 and one at 1.10, 
each providing a forty-minute program. 
An organ solo by Stanley Roper opens 
the concert and then we have two singers 
of the best ability and an entertainer or 
solo instrumentalist. 

London has much to be thankful for, 
for the war has brought us some splendid 
music and excellent programs by native 
talent. H. 





Frank Frysinger, head of the organ de- 
partment of the University of Nebraska, 
appeared recently in a program of organ 
music at the First Congregational 
Church, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Mr. Fry- 
singer will appear in a series of organ 
recitals at Chautauqua, N. Y., before re- 
turning to Nebraska. 








SOLOISTS IN BUCKNELL 
SACRED MUSIC CONCERT 














Left to Right, Calvin Coxe, Tenor; Amy Ellerman, Contralto; Eva Emmett 
Wyckoff, Soprano, and Earl Tuckerman, Basso 


HE accompanying snapshot was 
taken at Bucknell University, Lew- 
isburg, Pa., on Sunday, June 18, when 
Eva Emmett Wyckoff, soprano; Amy 
Ellerman, contralto; Calvin Coxe, tenor, 
and Earl Tuckerman, basso, all of New 
York, were heard in a sacred concert 
given by the Oratorio Society of Buck- 
nell University School of Music. They 


appeared in “Elijah,” as well as a miscel- 
laneous program, before a large audi- 
ence that roundly applauded the fine 
quality of work accomplished throughout. 
The solo numbers in the oratorio were 
sung by each of the singers with beauty 
of voice and finished style, and the other 
numbers on the program were given with 
the same amount of distinction. 
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Concert Direction: 


The International Theatrical and 
Musical Exchange 


Knickerbocker Theatre Bldg., 1402 Broadway 
Suite 432 


We are open to accept the manage- 
ment of a limited number of first- 
class artists for the coming season. 


MANNY COHEN 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 








Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

When our canary-brained Comptroller 
decided virtually to eliminate an appro- 
priation for music in the parks during 
the summer as one of the various frantic 
efforts being made by the present mu- 
nicipal administration to cut down the 
alarming deficit, an act which seemed pue- 
rile even to those not interested in music, 
in consideration of the millions that are 
wasted and other millions not collected in 
taxes, the Music League, the Civic 
League and public-spirited citizens un- 
dertook to provide popular concerts in 
the parks, and also in some of the big 
auditoriums, in which laudable endeavor 
they had the active support of some of 
the leading papers, particularly the New 
York Globe and the Evening Mail. 

When one organization undertook to 
give some of these concerts, with the aid 
of certain distinguished artists, including 
Messrs. Amato, Sembach, Melanie Kurt 
and others, the cry was raised: “Why 
should these concerts not be given with 
Americans, and not with foreigners?” 

Thereupon a number of worthy per- 
sons wrote, quoting MUSICAL AMERICA, 
that while they were in favor of the gen- 
eral purpose to give such concerts, they 
also took the stand that American ar- 
tists and conductors—indeed, American 
music—should be featured. 

Several letters to this effect appeared 
in the New York Evening Sun, New 
York Globe and New York Times. 

It seems to me that before the discus- 
sion can have any value it might be well 
for us to come to something like an un- 
derstanding of what we all mean by the 
word “American” as applied to music. 

Obviously, if some of the disputants 
mean one thing while others mean some- 
thing else, and still others mean some- 
thing else, it is impossible to come to a 
rational conclusion. 

As we know, some time ago the New 
York Sun, editorially, in referring to 
American public opinion, said, “When 
we speak of Americans we mean, of 
course, native-born.” 

This surely would exclude all those 
of foreign birth who had taken out citi- 
zenship papers and who are certainly en- 
titled, in my opinion, to be considered just 
as good Americans as those who were 
born here, because they came here by 
choice, whereas those who were born here 
had to be Americans for the simple rea- 
son that they were born here. 

Then, as we know, we have your ed- 
itor’s definition of his particular use of 
the word “American,” which he has made 
in all of his public addresses and which 
is to the effect that he uses the word, as 
applied to music, to include all those, 
whether native-born or not, citizens or 
not, who are here to work and earn their 
bread, having severed their relations with 
the old world, and are in sympathy with 

ir institutions. 

[his broad definition was, no doubt 

tended to include the vast number of 

reign musicians who have come here, 

e living and working here, are identi- 

d with us and our music, but have, 
evertheless, not seen fit to take out their 

pers, but are, to all intents and pur- 

ses, good Americans. 

[t certainly would include those who 

ve taken out their papers. 

\t any rate, whatever definition of the 

rd “American” is made, it certainly, 

I said, should be settled beforehand 
th regard to what it shall include or 
clude. 
* * * 

Another consideration that merits dis- 

ssion is, What do we understand by 

: word “American,” anyway? 


What does it mean? 

What does it stand for? 

As I take it, the word “American” 
stands for a certain ideal of life, of citi- 
zenship, of government, of an acknowl- 
edgment of the dignity of labor, as op- 
posed to the dignity of leisure on the 
other side, and, finally, it includes a cer- 
tain ideal in social life. 

Now, then, if this ideal have any prac- 
tical value it should be capable of appli- 
cation to music and to those who prac- 
tise music, especially those who practise 
it as a profession. 

We come, therefore, logically to the 
point when, if we are true to our own 
ideal, we should use the term “Ameri- 
can” as applied to music in the broadest 
sense to include all, and not merely those 
who are native-born but those who are 
citizens. And then, I think, we can 
stretch a point to include those foreign- 
born who are here but have not become 
citizens. 

And in doing this we shall simply give 
proper credit to the tens of thousands of 
foreign musicians who have in years past 
contributed, and are even to-day contrib- 
uting, to the musical knowledge, progress 
and culture of this country but are not 
citizens in the legal sense. 

If we want to limit the term “Ameri- 
can” in the manner that the New York 
Sun would—and the Sun in this regard 
has a large number of followers—what 
would it mean? 

It would mean a virtual declaration 
that this country is nothing but an ex- 
pansion of New England; that we are 
following the English, or rather the 
Anglo-Saxon, ideal in everything, and are 
virtually eliminating the foreign element 
which has done so much to build up our 
country outside of music and the arts— 
in industry and commerce and particu- 
larly in finance. 

So I, for one, would plead that before 
the discussion be carried any further 
there shall be a discussion for the pur- 
pose of arriving at some conclusion which 
shall bring the various differing opinions 
as to what is and what is not “American” 
into something like harmony. 

Let us first know and understand what 
we mean by “American” as applied to 
music, and then we can go ahead and 
talk intelligently—and not before. 

* * x 


You quoted the other day one of the 
last articles Max Smith wrote for the 
New York Press, in which he suggested 
that when Gatti-Casazza decided to pack 
his grip, defy the submarines and go to 
Europe it was for the purpose of induc- 
ing the distinguished conductor Toscanini 
to return to us. 

Incidentally Mr. Smith stated that 
there were “powerful influences” urging 
him on to this mission. 

The “powerful influences” to which Mr. 
Smith refers are, no doubt, Mrs. Vander- 
bilt, who was instrumental, in the first 
instance, in bringing Toscanini to us, and 
it was Toscanini who then brought Gatti- 
Casazza with him. 

Now, I am inclined to think that for 
once your genial friend of the Press is 
mistaken. 

It is possible that Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
may have been urged by Mrs. Vanderbilt 
and others to bring Toscanini back. But 
I am constrained to believe that if he 
made any such endeavor it has already 
been a failure for a number of reasons. 

In the first place, I am informed, on 
what I consider highly responsible au- 
thority, that after his arrival in Italy 
Mr. Gatti cabled Polacco, who was the 
leading Italian conductor last season, not 
to return to Italy but to stay in the 
United States. 

Had he been able to secure Toscanini 
he would not have done this, for it is 
known that Signor Polacco has some very 
advantageous offers to go to South Amer- 
ica, which he has only deferred at the 
request of the Metrovolitan management. 

It is also known that he has distinctly 
stated that he would not again serve 
under the old conditions at the Metro- 
politan, although he himself is one of the 
greatest admirers that Mr. Toscanini has. 
By which he meant. no doubt. that he 
was not willing to take a subordinate po- 
sition, which would mean that he would 
be only occasionally permitted to conduct 
some of the minor operas. 

If Signor Gatti did endeavor to induce 
Toscanini to return to us and failed, the 
failure was due, in the first place, to 
Toscanini’s absolute determination to re- 
main in his own country and patriotically 
devote himself to raising money for the 
Italian sick and wounded by giving pub- 
lic concerts. 

As the great conductor, like most Ital- 
ians of his type, is an idealist, there is 
nothing in the way of money or glory 
which could make him leave the job— 
certainly not so long as the war con- 
tinues. 

While, no doubt, Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
would faithfully carry out any wishes of 
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Giacomo Puccini, one of the most successful and popular of modern 


composers. 


His particular ambition, however, is to win fame as a hunter 


of game, which the cartoonist has endeavored to illustrate. 





prominent subscribers and directors of 
the Metropolitan, I scarcely think that in 
his heart of hearts he would wish to bring 
Toscanini back again and so go through 
the experiences that he did during the 
last season of Arturo’s stay. 

As you no doubt know, Toscanini is 
an exceedingly nervous, excitable man. 
This means that he has what is called 
“the artistic temperament” developed to 
the limit. Nothing used to please him 
better than, in his moments of excite- 
ment, directing not only the orchestra but 
the entire performance on the stage as 
well—and, it must be admitted, with 
marvelous artistic ability—nothing, I say, 
used to delight him more than to vent his 
excitement and spleen on the unfortunate 
Gatti. 

Now, this is all very well in Italy, 
where they are accustomed to such 
things; where it is natural, during re- 
hearsal, for the conductor to curse not 
only the singers’ parents for having given 
him birth, but to go back two or three 
generations and damn his ancestors. 

That is taken cum grano, and when it 
is all over they take a glass of wine to- 
gether and so prepare for the next day’s 
fray. 

In this country, however, it is different; 
and there is no doubt the sensitive Gatti, 
who has a disposition which verges on 
the angelic, as those who know him can 
testify, was often sorely tried when those 
explosions occurred before the chorus of 
Germans and Americans, as well as Ital- 
ians, who are not accustomed to see the 
impresario compared to all the mon- 
strosities that crawl on the earth or swim 
in the waters. 

For all these reasons, as I say, it is 
my impression that we shall not see 
Signor Toscanini again, certainly not 
till the war is over. 

And, if I may, like a woman, add a 
postscript, it lies in the fact that the 
great Italian conductor never liked this 
country, for the simple reason that he 
never understood it. 

* * * 


Lydia Lipkowska, the lovely golden- 
haired, little prima donna, who created 
such a furore when Henry Russell was 
running the Boston Opera House, and 
who, vou may remember, came-over to 
New York and gave some entrancingly 
charming performances of Gilda in 


“Rigoletto,” has, I hear, been singing in 
the trenches in Europe, to cheer up the 
soldiers. 

I remember her well, and recall an in- 
stance when I had the pleasure of 
lunching with her, her manager, and a 
black-bearded Russian merchant, who 
was evidently much taken with her, at 
the Knickerbocker Hotel. 

She had come over from Boston to sing 
in “Rigoletto.” She appeared so utterly 
unnerved that she could not eat. When 
I asked her, in French, what the trouble 
was, she told me, confidentially, that she 
had been informed that all the critics 
were going to knife her. The informant, 
it appears, was another artist. 

Happening to notice one of the leading 
critics at another table, I beckoned to 
him to come over. I told him that Mme. 
Lipkowska was nervous because she had 
understood that her performance, that 
night, was to be severely criticised, what- 
ever its merit. 

The critic replied: 

“Is she going to sing to-night?” 

“There,” said I to her, “you have it!” 
This man, who represents one of the 
leading New York daily papers, does not 
even know that you are going to sing. 
rhis does not reflect upon your position 
at all, but can be explained by the fact 
that with all the onerous duties that he 
has to perform, Le will probably not 
know, till the evening comes, whether it 
is best for him to go personally to the 
opera or one of the symphony concerts, 
or whether to send his assistants, while 
he reports other leading performances.” 

Thus reassured, the little lady, that 
night, sang with confidence and scored an 
emphatic success. 

How many people realize how easy it 
is to affect even artists of the highest 
standing by telling them something which 
upsets their nerve? 

I remember another case, not long ago, 
of a talented English violinist, who came 
to this country and had to appear with 
the Philharmonic. Just before she went 
on the stage, she was handed an excru- 
ciatingly cruel note, which jeered at her 
power, and told her, virtually, to go 
home and study before she dared appear 
with such an organization as the New 
York Philharmonic. 

Utterly unnerved, she did not do 


(Continued on page 8) 
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herself justice. All of which was duly 
chronicled, and so her career was seri- 
ously affected. 

However, she got over it, for later 
“the right man” came along, with lots 
of money, married her, and took her out 
of the allurements, as well as disap- 
pointments of an artistic career. 

oK * ok 


In the notices of the recent death of 
the distinguished American dramatist, 
Taylor, it was stated that he was the 
first to take Adelina Patti on a tour of 
the Pacific Coast, and present her to the 
San Franciscans. 

I think this is an error. If my mem- 
ory does not betray me, I believe that 
Adelina Patti, when she was quite a 
young girl, was taken by her relatives, 
the Strakoschs, to San Francisco and 
paraded there as a new wonder: I be- 


lieve the old records will bear me out. 

And that reminds me that it is not gen- 
erally known that Adelina Patti was put 
up by her enterprising relatives at the 
early age of eight, and made to sing on a 
chair or table, for money. 

In other words, she was a child won- 
der, and one of the few that ever de- 
veloped from being a child wonder into 
being one of the greatest singers of the 


world. 
ok ea ok 


When Otto H. Kahn went, as Godfather 
to the Metropolitan Opera Company, on 
its visit to Atlanta, a couple of years 
ago, he expressed his astonishment that 
all the newspaper men who came to inter- 
view him, made no references to his abil- 
ity as a financier, the great work he had 
done in re-organizing several bankrupt 
railroads and the vast wealth he had ac- 
cumulated, but treated him simply as an 
expert on opera. 

In order to maintain his prestige as a 
financier, Mr. Kahn recently delivered an 
address on the subject of finance, had it 
printed and bound in an elegant little 
volume, and sent it out to all his friends, 
acquaintances and to the press. 


The volume fell into the hands of 
Boersianer, the noted financial expert of 
Hearst’s Chicago Examiner. 

Boersianer reviewed the book sympa- 
thetically, as, indeed, it merited, but al- 
luded to Mr. Kahn as “Mr. Kuhn, of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.” 

Can you imagine Kahn’s feelings on 
the subject when he read that item? For, 
you know, he maintains one of the finest 
clipping bureaus in the country, and 
nothing escapes him. 

In this regard he will, no doubt, share 
distinction with a certain colored gentle- 
man of elegant manner, who, when asked 
who he was, replied: 

“T am the Coon of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.” 


To give you an idea of how unchange- 
able are the habits of the English of the 
upper class, let me relate the follow- 
ing story anent an English officer, who 
was, strange to say, also a good musician 
and a fine amateur violinist. 

The English, you know, astonished 
not only the Germans, but their Allies, 
the French, when their first divisions 
went to war by taking with them their 
hunters and dogs, and their footballs. 


On several occasions they positively w. 
hunting or playing football when 
shells were breaking over. them. 

“Vive le sport!” said the Frenchm: 
though they could not understand 
As for the Germans, they ridiculed su 
men as fighters, though experience h 
shown that these lovers of games ma 
good on the battlefield as well. 

To return to the English officer y 
was also a musician. It seems that t 
other day he flew from the trenches 
France to London and back again, t 
same day, in an aeroplane. 

He took his violin with him to provi: 
entertainment and to prevent it’s bei: 
lost or stolen. 

When he was asked, on his retu) 
what important business had taken h; 
away, he replied: 

“Bah Jove! Don’t you suppose a m: 
wants a Turkish bath now and again 
So you see that the Englishman is 
confirmed in his habits that even at t} 
risk of dropping into the English Cha 
nel or being shot on the way there 

back, he must have his bath, says 
Your 
MEPHISTO. 
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Gifted American Operatic and Concert Singer Once with the Bos- 
tonians and Augustin Daly’s Company—-Her Success in 
Opera in Germany and with the Chicago Company—Con- 








B* virtue of its beginning in the thea- 
ter, the career of Marcia van Dres- 
ser, richly gifted American opera and 
concert singer, deviates materially from 
the general average. This Southern art- 
ist (Miss van Dresser was born in Mem- 
phis, Tenn.) early convinced herself that 
she was to be a singer, and to that end 
studied in her home town and sang oc- 
casionally at church and various small 
concerts. Miss van Dresser’s first en- 
gagement was with the Bostonians, with 
which organization she sang several im- 
portant rdéles although at that time 
hardly past schoolgirl years. After a 
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season of work and travel Miss van 
Dresser was persuaded by the late Au- 
gustin Daly to take up the dramatic pro- 
fession. This advice she followed, mak- 
ing her début brilliantly in “The Great 
Ruby” at Daly’s Theater. For three 
years Miss van Dresser remained in the 
field of drama, yet she by no means neg- 
lected her vocal studies. During her 
dramatic career she was co-star with 
such lights as Viola Allen and Otis Skin- 
ner in various famous productions. 

One day Heinrich Conried heard the 
young actress sing, with the result that, 
together with a number of her other 
friends, he urged her to abandon the 
stage in favor of singing. Again Miss 
van Dresser decided to profit by sage 
counsel. For a single season she was at 
the Metropolitan Opera, singing small 
roles and continuing her studies. Then, 
on the advice of Milka Ternina and Felix 
Mottl, she decided to go abroad and 
round out her musical education in com- 
plete fashion. She remained in Europe 
for three years, studying singing under 
Hermine Bosetti, acting under Professor 
Fuchs of Bayreuth and Munich, and dic- 
tion under Frau Schwarz, one of the 
foremost actresses at the Court Theater 
in Munich. 

Miss Dresser’s initial European en- 
gagement was for a year at the Dresden 
Royal Opera House, where she made her 
début as Elizabeth in “Tannhauser.” 
From Dresden Miss Van Dresser went 
for two years to the Court Opera of Des- 
sau, where she sang about twenty rédles. 
By this time her name was fairly fa- 
miliar throughout much of Germany and 
was favorably spoken of by the intend- 
ants and managers. She won an engage- 
ment as leading lyric soprano at the 
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great Municipal Opera at Frankfort-on- 
Main, where she remained until the war 
broke out. During her three and one-half 
years spent at this famous institution the 
soprano entrenched herself deep in the 
affections of her public and won recog- 
nition and praise from some of the fore- 
most critics of Germany. In Frankfort 
she sang at least twenty-five réles, among 
them Elsa, Elizabeth, Sieglinde, Eva, 
Freia, Gutrune, Senta, Pamina, Aida, the 
Marshallin (“Rosenkavalier’”’) the Queen 
(“Don Carlos’), the Gluck Iphigenias 
and Eurydice, Amalia, Tosca, Marguerite 
and Ariane (in Dukas’s “Ariane et 
Barbe-Bleue,” which réle she created in 
Germany). 

Besides appearing as guest artist all 
through Germany, Miss van Dresser did 
a great deal of concert work, singing 
numerous times with the Museums Or- 
chestra under Willem Mengelberg, in 
Frankfort, Wiesbaden, Mannheim, Nau- 
heim, Leipzig, Amsterdam and other 
places. During Dr. Hans Richer’s last 
season at Covent Garden, Miss van 
Dresser was engaged for the Sieglinde 
in the “Ring” performances and made a 
profound impression. 

Miss van Dresser came to America two 
years ago. She was with the Chicago 
Opera Company last year and is re- 


engaged for the season 1916-1917. H, 
principal réles in Chicago were the Wa; 
nerian parts—Elsa, Elizabeth, Sieglini, 
and several Mozart parts, besides Cl: 
patra and Tosca. The artist also a; 
peared in a number of important co; 
certs last season. She gave two New 
York recitals and appeared three time 
with the New York Symphony Orchestrs 
She sang in Philadelphia and Boston, i) 
the latter city replacing Mme. Schumann 
Heink at one of the large Ellis concerts 

Miss van Dresser’s next year’s concert 
season promises even more auspicious re- 
sults. She is engaged with a number of 
clubs and societies, and will start he: 
concert season in New York on Oct. 2! 
Immediately after her first appearance, 
she will sing in Boston and will then go 
to the Middle West before starting he: 
opera season. After January Miss van 
Dresser will be heard in Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore, St. Louis and 
other important cities. She is spending 
her summer on the Maine coast where 
she is working up new programs. She 
will appear in recitals at Bar Harbor, 
Islesford and Northeast Harbor in Au 
gust, besides several private engage 
ments at the North Shore. Miss var 
Dresser is under the management of 
Annie Friedberg. 
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CINCINNATI A PIONEER CITY IN 
STANDARDIZING MUSIC TEACHING 


Successful System Developed Under Direction of Walter Aiken, Supervisor of Music in the Pub- 
lic Schools—How the Problem of Credit-Giving for Work Done Outside the Schools Has 

















INCINNATI, July 10.—Cincinnati’s 
musical prestige, always pre-eminent, 
has been founded very solidly on the clas- 
sics. Its May Festivals, its fine Sym- 
phony Orchestra, its many excellent 


music schools have in a way stood for 
classicism and conservatism and the city 
has not in the past been prone too hastily 
to encourage musical innovations. Of 
recent years, however, there has been ob- 
servable a decided loosening of this 
classic restraint and a willingness to en- 
courage more popular musical ventures. 
The result has been to enlist the sympa- 
thies of ever widening circles. 

In this general reawakening of musical 
interest the Cincinnati public schools 
have played a conspicuous part. The 
fine choruses of the high schools and 
their orchestras, which from year to year 
are making remarkable progress, and the 
arrangement which enables school chil- 
dren to attend the Symphony concerts at 
reduced rates bear witness to a genuine 
and spontaneous interest in music. 

Probably the most recent innovation 
along this general line of culture is the 
standardizing of the teaching of music in 
Cincinnati and the giving of credits in 
the Cincinnati public schools for work 
done on the outside. 

The introduction and the success of 
this departure have been greatly due to 
Walter Aiken, the supervisor of music in 
the Cincinnati public schools. In speak- 
ing of this work Mr. Aiken said: 


No Longer an Experiment 


“The matter of crediting ‘outside-of- 
school’ music is no longer an experiment 
in Cincinnati. Next year begins the sixth 
year of this practice. In the meantime 
two classes have graduated from the city 
schools, each having had the full four- 
year course as prescribed by the Board 
of Education. 

“There are three types of pupils who 
take this course and are credited for 
the work: 

“(1) Those who take the full academic 
courses (general, classic, household, man- 
ual training) and carry their music for- 
ward at the colleges or under private 
teachers as an extra. 

“(2). Those who select the technical 
courses which lead to graduation, but not 
to entrance into the Cincinnati Univer- 
sity. 

“(3) Those who belong to either of the 


above groups who may be studying or- 
chestral instruments outside of school 
and are members of the school orchestras 
or glee clubs. In this group one credit 
is given for four years’ work. 


Walter Aiken, Supervisor of Music in the 
Public Schools of Cincinnati 


“The first and second divisions of pu- 
ils are given courses of ear-training, 
armony, music analysis, music history 
and the beginning of counterpoint. 


Definite Results Obtained 


“With two prepared lessons a week 
carried on for four years some very defi- 
nite work is being accomplished. It is 
the type of work which commands the 
respect of cultured musicians. In a May 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, the method 
of establishing a standard in piano work 
when prepared under school direction 
was set forth. It is the equivalent of 
this standard that school authorities de- 
mand of pupils who may be studying on 





the outside with private teachers. A 
minimum of work is demanded in all 
cases. The following is a sample of a 
report which a child received in a Febru- 
ary examination from school authorities: 


JENNIE JONES (Pupil) 
MARY SMITH (Teacher) 
Pizzicati, Leo Delibes. 
Von Wilm, No. 5. 
Rheingold Miniature, No. 18. 
Practices 1% hours daily (the minimum re- 


quirement).. 
Scales—F air. 
B, F Sharp, C Sharp—To hear in June. 
Scale 
Ek. <b aa daowse 6 he 4dr 25 30 
CO Eee ee ee 30 
Pee ee ee ee ee 30 
po ee re 5 10 
80 100 


“Jennie reports to Miss Smith that she 
has to write the major and minor scales 
at school because the scales are the basis 
of all of her interval work and Miss 
Smith has no fear that her pupil will 
hunt up a new teacher the instant that 
Jennie is held to these essentials. So 
Jennie is forthwith led into the mysteries 
of fingering the above scales. 


Bureau of Oversight 


“The work in the Cincinnati schools,” 
continued Mr. Aiken, “is not novel, nor 
is it in any way hazardous. We are sim- 
ply building upon a foundation already 
soundly laid by the great teachers of the 
colleges or outside of the music schools 
and there is a host of them. According 
to the city directory there are upward of 
500 music teachers instructing the chil- 
dren of our public schools. There is but 
one idea which can prevail among think- 
ing people. We are all working for the 
good of the child. Therefore, there must 
be comradeship, there must be co-opera- 
tion. In order to hold to an effective 
union between the colleges, private 
teacher and schools, the director has, in 
so far as the schools are concerned, estab- 
lished what might be termed a ‘bureau of 
oversight.’ In other words there are 
three teachers who conduct the examina- 
tions of the Cincinnati high schools. This 
piece of work is not easy to perform. If 
a child fails for any reason in June to 
appear at the examination, the year’s 
work is marked not completed and he is 
not assigned to the next grade until the 
examination of outside work is made in 
September. There is no escape for him 
and he knows it. 








| RICHARD MANSFIELD AND HANS VON BULOW 





HEN Hans von Biilow, the cele- 
brated German pianist, first went 

to Boston he stayed at a house in Beacon 
street in a room immediately beneath 
that occupied by Richard Mansfield. At 
that time, says The Etude, Mansfield 


was not even connected with the stage. 
His mother, the distinguished singer, 
Mme. Rudersdorff, also lived in Boston, 
but Richard Mansfield had chambers of 
his own in Beacon street, where he lived 
the life of a fashionable young gentle- 
man—when funds permitted. One of his 
sources of livelihood was his work as 
music critic on an obscure Boston news- 
paper now defunct. He did not care very 
much for this work, for although at his 
mother’s home he came in contact with 
many of the world’s greatest musicians, 
and although he was himself gifted 
musically, he did not feel that he was 
destined for a musical career. 

Von Biilow’s first Boston concert was 
announced for Monday, Oct. 18, 1875, and 
Mansfield was not a little disturbed to 
find that he was expected to “criticise” 
the master’s playing. With a humility 
rarely found among music critics he re- 
alized that he was not in a position to 
comment upon a von ‘Bilow playing 


Beethoven. Learning, however, that the 
virtuoso was in the same house with him 
he determined upon an unusual course. 
With this in view, he paid a visit to von 
Bilow. 


“Herr von Biilow,” said Mansfield, “I 
am music critic on one of the Boston 
newspapers and I find I am expected to 
attend your concert to-morrow night and 
to write a criticism on your performance. 
To me it seems absurd that I should be 
expected to sit in judgment on a master- 
pianist like yourself performing a work 
of such a composer as Beethoven. I am 
obliged to write something, however, and 
I would like to do it in a way that would 
do justice to you and to myself. Won’t 
you be good enough to tell me something 
about the concerto and your views as to 
its interpretation?” 

Von Biilow recognized that this was a 
new sort of critic. He was not a little 
interested. He immediately seated him- 
self at the keyboard and explained the 
fine points of each passage, at once an- 
swering the eager questions of the young 
interviewer. As time went on, Mansfield 
himself became more and more absorbed. 
The conversation soon drifted to other 
works of Beethoven and from that to a 
discussion on music generally. Presently 


von Biilow turned and faced his inter- 
locutor, eying him shrewdly. “Young 
man,” he said, “you know more about 
music than you led me to think.” 

“No more than I have picked up at 
home,” answered the future actor. 

“You have picked up a great deal,” ob- 
served von Biilow. “Yours must be a 
very musical home.” 

“My mother is Mme. Rudersdorff,” ad- 
mitted Mansfield. 

“Mme. Rudersdorff,”’ exclaimed the 
pianist. “Mme. Rudersdorff your mother! 
I had no idea she was in Boston. Take 
me to her instantly!” He rapidly put on 
his overcoat, seized his hat and cane and 
led the way downstairs. 

Boston, as everybody knows, is a city 
of winding streets. There was a short 
cut available to Mme. Rudersdorff’s from 
the top of Beacon street to the corner of 
Boylston and Tremont, and then straight 
across the north end of the Common. 
Mansfield, however, led his companion a 
long circuitous route which took them 
past the State House, past the front win- 
dows of some of Boston’s most aristo- 
cratic inhabitants, and from. thence 
through the fashionable shopping district 
which at that hour was crowded with 
people. How much longer the journey 
would have continued is not known, for 
suddenly von Biilow grew suspicious. 

“Young man,” he thundered, “you are 
showing me off. Take me to your mother 
instantly.” 


“The school authorities make no at- 
tempt to dictate or even suggest to the 
private teacher the kind of materials or 
the quantity that they shall give to their 
pupils. That would be considered by any 
thinking mind the height of presumption. 
The parent of inefficiency is said to be 
conformity. Conformity in art is espe- 
cially deadly. But there are certain -es- 
sentials just the same which we must all 
meet and the load must be adjusted 
squarely on the shoulders of the child. 

“Cincinnati is an art-loving community 
where there is an infinite deal of teach- 
ing constantly going on. How much of 
it we all wonder is in capable, efficient 
hands that can act, that can show what 
is meant by the tongue when it speaks 
of doing things in a better and more ar- 
tistic way? Is it unfair to observe the 
number of teachers, the thousands of 
their pupils, and the results we have 
before us? ;And do we suffer if this 
forces the conclusion that doctors in art 
like those in medicine are born not 
made; that not every man is destined to 
be an artist or teacher? It is possible 
that he who is fully equipped by nature 
can well dispense with the taking of de- 
grees. Let all of us, however, turn the 
spotlight upon ourselves and learn to 
criticize others kindly, ourselves severely, 
even savagely. 

“We firmly believe that the establish- 
ment of a standard in piano work in 
Woodward High School (The Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons) will force many 
teachers either to meet this educational 
requirement or forfeit their claim to pa- 
tronage. The public knows that a stand- 
ard has been set, for there were many 
teachers in attendance at our recent re- 
citals, to say nothing of parents and 
friends, to observe what a child could do 
when under school discipline at the end 
of three months of instruction, at six 
months and at ten months (the school 
year). We feel quite confident from 
the temper displayed that parents 
will insist that this standard is met 
by the teacher whom they employ at 
home. This of course meets with the 
hearty approval of high-grade teachers. 
It means that the high school girl who 
has been teaching at 25 cents a lesson for 
pin money will find and in fact is finding 
herself unable to secure a clientele. Note 
that the music profession as well as so- 
ciety is ridding itself of an incubus. A 
greater love for music, concert going, and 
interest in music matters prevails in the 
schools. 

“Is it not probable that through the 
elimination of these cheap teachers a 
better remuneration is going to obtain 
for those who are worthy of patronage. 
The work which has been in progress in 
the vocational classes in the Cincinnati 
high schools has been steadily going for- 
ward since the erection some five years 
ago of modern buildings. There has been 
no blowing of trumpets in the meanwhile. 
Crops of culture cannot be raised in one 
year and something else planted the next. 
There must be a steady growth from the 
kindergarten through the university and 
thence on through life.” 

A. &. &. 


SASLAVSKY IN DENVER 





Violinist Assisted by May Mukle and 
Alfred De Voto in Concert Series 


DENVER, July 8.—Fate, impersonated 
by Alexander Saslavsky, is being kind 
to us this summer. The famous violinist, 
assisted by May Mukle, ’cellist, and Al- 
fred De Voto, pianist, has announced a 
series of six chamber music concerts, the 
first of which took place yesterday after- 
noon in the Brown Palace Hotel. 

The artists played Beethoven’s first 
F major sonata for ’cello and piano, and 
Tschaikowsky’s Trio, Op. 50 (“A la mém- 
oire d’un grand artist”). The beauty 
of Miss Mukle’s art, allied to the sweep 
and magnetism of Mr. Saslavsky’s bow 
and the quiet power and true sense of 
proportion provided by Mr. De Voto, 
combined to form a strong organization. 

E. 


Evelyn Egerter to Sing in Oregon 


The gifted soprano, Evelyn Egerter, 
left this week to spend the summer in 
California. During the first week in 
August she is to sing at the convention 
of the Knights of Pythias at Portland, 
Ore. She begiris her concerts under the 
direction of J. Saunders Gordon of St. 
Louis in September. 
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CONVALESCENT SOLDIERS IN PARIS FORM 
MAJOR PART OF AUDIENCE AT SALLE HOCHE 


Annual Concert for English-Speaking Residents Replete with Interest— John Byrne Ends Program with 
“Star Spangled Banner’’—Rodolphe Plamondon, Canadian Tenor, Among Younger Singers of 
Promise—Gustin Wright’s Soirée Has Delightful Program—Julia Hostater Among Those Who 
Will Pass Summer Months in Paris 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, France, June 29, 1916. 


HE annual concert given for the Eng- 

lish-speaking Catholic Church took 
on rather a different aspect this year. 
The concert was as usual held in the 
Salle Hoche, but this time ‘the audience 
was largely composed of convalescent sol- 
diers—maimed men in all stages of re- 
covery. There was row after row of 
blind soldiers. One might think, after 
such a description, that the audience 
would be sad, but not at all! All the 
soldiers were smiling and in good humor, 
and the unfortunates deprived of sight, 
were merriest of all. They tapped on 
the floor with their canes or lustily cried: 
“Bravo! Bravo!” when a number parti- 
cularly appealed to them, and these men 
were all in such a sympathetic mood 


that they found something to admire in 
most of the program. 

The Salle Hoche, known to most Ameri- 
cans because of the auditions held there 
of Mme. Marchesi’s pupils, is or used to 
be very popular. June following June 
the hall would be packed with friends of 
the famous teacher and her pupils, and 
Parisians grew to love the much-dec- 
orated place. During the war, Salle 
Hoche has been closed almost entirely, 
for there are few auditions of any sort, 
and because so many halls are used as 
workrooms or to store refugees in, teach- 
ers who are lucky enough to have pupils 
have them sing in salons, and the average 
hall is done away with. The audience 
at the St. Joseph’s Church concert was 
mostly French, and by reason of the 
number of officers and the presence of 
wounded soldiers, it was made very in- 
teresting and unusual. 


John Byrne a Favorite 


The singers were more or less pleas- 
ing, the work of Rose Helbronner and 
John Byrne being most applauded. After 
the program, Mr. Byrne, the American, 
was called forth, and he gave “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” standing with the 
big flag in his hand. Mr. Byrne has been 
studying some time in Paris, and at the 


beginning of the war for a year gave 
his services to nursing wounded soldiers 
at the hospital in Neuilly. His voice is 
a rich, powerful barintone, 

It was good of M. Hollman to play 
at the concert, but like all the others 
on the program, his time was consecrated 
to the cause. For two years Hollman’s 
name has been appearing on programs 
always as a gift, and when a big artist 
is willing to do such a thing without 
recompense, only praise can fall to him. 
The program was as follows: 


“Un Ballo in Maschera” (Cavatina), Verdi, 
“A Little Bit of Heaven,’ Irish Song, Ball, 
John Byrne; ‘Chansons de la Vieille France 
du XVe au XVIIlIle Siécle’’ (harmonized by 
Weckerlin et Julien Tiersot), Martha De Vil- 
lers; “Divinités du St'yx,” Gluck, “Mélodies,”’ 


Dupare, Rita Del Sarto; “Le Chevalier au 


Lion,’ Augusta Holmes, and “Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” John F. O’Sullivan; “Air des 
Bijoux” (Faust), Gounod; ‘“Paysage,’’ Re- 


naldo Hahn, and “A Toi,’ H. Bermberg, Rose 


Helbronner ; “Romance,” Hollman ; **Le 
Cygne,” Saint-Saéns, and ‘Le Rouet,’” Holl- 
man, M. Hollman (violoncello) ; Duet 
(‘“Manon,” Saint-Sulpice), Massenet, Mlle. 
Helbronner and M. _ O’Sullivan, *“Plasir 


d’Amour,”’ Martini, and “Chanson d’Amour,”’ 
Hollman, Mile. De Villers and M. Hoilman ; 
Duet, “Il faut pour assouvir ma_ haine”’ 
(“Samson et Dalila’), Saint-Saéns, Mlle. Del 
Sarto et M. Byrne; “La Marseillaise,’’ Rose 
Helbronner; “God Save the King,’ John F. 
O’Sullivan; at the piano, Mme. J. F. O’Sulli- 
van, Blanche Pociey and M. E. Georgis. 


Young Canadian Singer Heard 


Mr. and Mrs. Gustin Wright gave a 
small soirée at their home a few evenings 
ago. An organ is built in the salon, and 
Mr. Wright played several selections, 
among them a Bach Fugue. Mr. Wright 
is almost as well known in America, his 
own home, as in France. For a long 
while he studied with Guilmant and visi- 
tors who used to go to the master’s 
home at Meudon for those delightful 
matinées will recall Gustin Wright. This 
organist now has a responsible position 
at the Parish Calvinist Church in Paris, 
where good music may always be heard. 

Besides the organ solos of Gustin 
Wright the other evening, Mlle. Arnault, 
who last year won the first prize at 
the Conservatoire for piano excellence, 
was heard, She carried away her audi- 
ence with her delicacy and beauty of 
touch, spirituality and general good mu- 
sicianship. She is a very voung girl. but 
bids fair to become a leading pianist. 





his Own accompaniments, one who is 


There is no one quite like 
compared to Wuellner. 





[If you wish to engage an artist entirely out of the ordinary 
delightful in songs that are different— 
children’s songs, character songs, lyrical 
repertoire of French chansons and German lieder, 


You Will Be Extremely Wise If You Consider 


TOM DOBSON 


Tom Dobson. 
As a provider of sheer musical delight he has no equal. 


For Terms and Dates, Write 


LOUDON CHARLTON 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


a singer who plays 


novelties, in addition to an extended 


As an interpreter, he has often been 
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Among the gems of the evening were 
the songs of Rodolphe Plamondon, tenor. 
This singer has an exquisite voice, the 
purity of which is unique. It is not a 
big voice, but its timbre places him in 
the front rank. Nowadays we hear so 
few good tenors, but Plamondon has a 
voice of the kind that used to come from 
Italy when the climate and the en- 
couragement produced their due result. 
Plamondon is a Canadian, from Mon- 
treal, and his first lessons were taken 
there. The other evening he sang some 
numbers by César Franck, the “Ave 
Maria” being especially worthy of praise. 
He made of it a simple prayer full of 
sincerity, confidence, supplication. 


Parisians Remain at Home 


Like most foreigners, accustomed to 
spend the summer in Switzerland, Mrs. 
Julia Hostater will remain in Paris this 


year. One has to possess so many photo- 
graphs and passports, railroad travel is 
so difficult and summer hotels are so 
short of service, that the Parisian is 
really glad to say where he is. Mrs. 
Hostater but recently returned from 
America, and says she intends remaining 
quiet and preparing for her concert sea- 
son in her own country, which begins in 
November at Aeolian Hall. 


Julia Hostater’s Discoveries 


Julia Hostater’s voice is well known in 
France where she is admired as both 
singer and musician. She is the finest 
student I know, not one of those who 
is of the opinion there is nothing else to 
learn. Each time I see her she tells me 
of something new she has found either 
in an old English ballad or a new Rus- 
sian score, and, being intensely musical, 
Mrs. Hostater is sure to ferret out some- 
thing worth while in whatever she un- 
dertakes. She expects to sing some Rus- 
sian songs in that language at her con- 
certs. She speaks French and German 
perfectly and has more than a bowing 
acquaintance with Italian, and nowadays, 
when knowledge of languages is so valua- 
ble to a singer, this musician is sure 
to fill requirements before a New York 
audience, said to be the most difficult in 
the universe. Rather let us say it is 
the most educated in the universe where 
music is concerned. 

LEONORA RAINES. 
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MONG all the renowned musicians 
with whom I have had the honor 

of becoming more or less intimate, none 
could approach Anton Bruckner, the 
great Austrian symphonist, for origin- 
ality and peculiarity. I am unable to 


refrain from 
smiling whenever 
I think of this 
strange man— 


for such he was 
in the fullest 
sense of the 
word—but this 
Bsmile always re- 
cedes and a feel- 
ing of sympathy 
and compassion 
succeeds it. He 
was a big child 
in the naiveté of 
his view upon 
life, in the 
straight- 
forwardness of 
his feeling, in the 
goodness of his 
heart. 

Even his outward appearance showed 
the true man, who offers himself just 
as he is and who does not make the 
slightest attempt to appear otherwise. 
The numerous Bruckner pictures and 
caricatures are familiar. As a matter 
of fact, it was not difficult to make a cari- 
cature of him, for all one had to do, 
practically, was to depict him just as 
he was. He was of medium height, but 
because of his corpulence seemed much 
shorter; in fact, during his later years 
he was almost spherical in form, with a 
broad, shapeless head, a veritable “pig’s- 
head.” It was a peculiar but, in a cer- 
tain sense, significant, and at least not a 
common head—half Caesar, half Aus- 
trian peasant, as a biographer at one 
time strikingly put it. 





Maurice Halperson 


But now for the simply impossible 
dress of the man., One might have sup- 
posed that someone had rummaged 


through an old grand sire’s trunks and 
chests, and tried to piece the relics he 
found there into a costume for a modern 
man. Not one piece of clothing matched 
another. Most prominent were the 
trousers, which he always bought in a 
size large enough and puffed out enough 
to give his entire person a funny ap- 
pearance. Add to that a vest, always 
out of style, even grotesque; coats of the 
most shapeless dimensions; shirts which 
did not fit; collars which would have 
driven anyone else to despair and neck- 
ties of the most impossible patterns, and 
you have an idea of the half grotesque, 
half serio-comic picture that Bruckner 
presented. 


All Vienna Knew Him 


It was not an easy matter to ascer- 
tain where Brucker had his clothes made, 
but, as a matter of fact, his outfit was 
so unique that all Vienna knew it. And 
if anyone greeted him when he ventured 
into the street, he would be sure of the 
most polite, most sincere greeting in re- 
turn. Bruckner hated nothing more 
than new suits, and it has been asserted 
that he had no use for these until they 
began to become threadbare and soiled. 
Furthermore, it is said, that if he wore 
a new coat in church, he preferred to be 
as near the large candles as possible, so 
that the molten wax might drip on it, 
that it might as soon as possible lose the 
uncomfortable appearance of being new. 

In his habits of living Bruckner all 
his life remained the Austrian peasant 
school teacher that he was’ when 
he first went to Vienna. To marry and 
to have a comfortable home—what he 
called “comfortable’—seemed to be his 
only ideal. And it happened to his as 


to most ideals that he never attained it! 
Why? Several of his most intimate 
friends explained this to me by saying 
that he kept postponing it because he 
could not find the time. However, it is 
certain that he didn’t give up the idea 
of finding a life’s companion until his 
death. 

Bruckner, the bachelor, naturally was 
obliged to frequent more or less 
cheap restaurants. There in his own 
circle of friends one could carefully judge 
his idiosyncrasies and refresh oneself 
from his wonderful qualities while he 
sat drinking his cool glass of beer or 
eating his coarse favorite dishes. There 
he opened his heart, there he was more 
talkative than usual, there would eman- 
ate from his pure childlike heart, the 
funniest and the most pathetic stories 
and sayings. He was very fond of the 
strengthening peasant victuals of his 
home (Anton Bruckner was born in 1835 
in the town of Ansfelden, several hours 
from Linz, the capital of the province of 
“Ober-Osterreich.”) His favorite dish 
was smoked pork, in huge chunks, with 
dumplings the size of a child’s head. 


Lack of Versatility 

Aside from. such _ social occasions 
Bruckner could hardly be called a good 
conversationalist. Not much could be 
learned from his talk. In fact, he was 
strangely primitive, although in his par- 
ticular branch, music, he certainly was 
a master. Aside from this, he was a 
mere boy, with the bare knowledge 
gleaned from a public school education. 
The strangest thing about him was his 
lack of ability to become cultivated. 
Never—in contrast with the case of Bee- 
thoven—did he consider the need for fill- 
ing the vast holes in his education. He 
was so wrapped up in his music that he 
regarded all other knowledge and experi- 
ence as merely tending to take him away 
from it. With the other arts he never 
even formed the most superficial alliance. 
Poetry always left him altogether un- 
touched. He never permitted it to in- 
spire him to musical activity. Poetic 
suggestion must have seemed absolutely 
superfluous, aye, even harmful, to this 
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induce him to reflect. The childlike 
faith of the composer made itself felt 
there, too. He was a man of instinct 
in the fullest sense of the word. His na- 


naive about it. His nature was not 
capable of hatred or jealousy, but he 
never could forgive the Jews for having 
“crucified the Saviour.” At the same 
time, he was unable to hide his innate 
good nature from people of other be- 
liefs. One can even go so far as to 
say that, after he had assured his con- 
science that he did not like the Jews 
for the above reason, it was a matter of 
indifference to him what religion the 
individual cherished. Doubtless the fact 
that a large percentage of his critical 
adversaries, who made life so bitter for 
him, were Jews had a lot to do with 
this mild dislike of his. 


“The Messiah Had Come!” 


Nothing can better serve the purpose 


of illustrating this feeling than the fol- 
lowing incident, which took place at one 
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A Famous Shadow Picture by Otto Béhler, Showing Wagner Greeting Anton 
Bruckner During the Bayreuth Festival 
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generates contradictions such as cause 
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Facsimile of Bruckner’s Autograph and the Principal Theme of the First Part 
of His Third Symphony Written in His Own Hand 


strict musician. I shall attempt, in con- 
tinuing these descriptions, to lay stress 
on this point. 

It is indeed surprising that the won- 
derful, childishly naive religious faith 
of Bruckner did not even for a moment 


spiritual development. His religion was 
entirely unsophisticated. Until his old age 
he was still the child, upon whom one has 
impressed the elements of religion. Even 
his anti-Semitism, which at times came 
to the surface, had something of the 


of Bruckner’s lectures in the Vienna Uni- 
versity. Less because of the worth 
of his teachings (Bruckner was cer- 
tainly not a prominent pedagogue), 
than because of his originality, his 
readings were well attended. In the 
course of his lectures there was brought 
to Bruckner’s attention a small, unde- 
veloped youth, whose features clearly 
betrayed his Semitic extraction. The 
youth listened with so much devotion and 
was so faithful in attendance that 
Bruckner had formed a _ liking for 
this sympathetic young man. One day, 
as he entered the lecture hall, Bruck- 


ner stopped a moment in _ passing 
near the ambitious pupil (to-day this 
man 1s a prominent Vienna orchestral 


musician), laid his hand confidingly on 
his curly head and said to him, half 
sadly, half scoldingly: “But, dear child, 
why don’t you give up your resistance; 
won’t you really believe that the Messiah 
has already arrived?” The excessive 
hilarity of the auditorium can be imag- 
ined. But Bruckner did not mean it as 
a joke; the words came direct from his 


heart and contained the most sincere 
sympathy. He would have been only too 
glad to have assisted the sympathetic 


boy, toward whom he felt so kindly, to 
the “salvation of his soul.” 


Bruckner’s Artistic “Egoism” 


So much has been said of Bruckner’s 
egoism that it should be worth while to 
take up the matter a little more closely. 
Music was, as we said before, the entire 
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why and wherefore of his existence. No 
wonder that he gave himself up as pris- 
oner to it, and that he was thoroughly 
convinced of the justice of his mission, 
becoming more and more convinced, in 
fact, the more the critical dictators rant- 
ed against him. His “egoism” was pro- 
nounced in that he considered musical 
deveiopment dependent on recognition of 
his own efforts. For Wagner he always 
maintained an admiration bordering on 
worship, but he showed little interest in 
the works of other composers. Brahms, 
for instance, who was his antipode and 
closest opponent in the esteem of his 
contemporaries, he dismissed with the 
following words: “His works are quite 
good, but I like my things much better!” 
Insofar as the works of his pupils were 
concerned, he also showed little interest. 
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Bruckner never was the head of a school, 
never the moving spirit of a group. This 
egoism, which he always wore openly, 
warded off effectively the hypocrisy, the 
mantle of were iat, Bowe. with which 
many so-called well-wishing composers 
are wont to enshroud their secret dislikes 
and envy of the success of other people. 

One of the most prominent of Bruck- 
ner’s characteristics was gratitude. 
Never would he forget the smallest favor 
done for him, and he protected his bene- 
factors with boundless devotion. Pa- 
thetically funny must have been the 
homage which Bruckner once gave 
Wilhelm Jahn, the director and re- 
nowned conductor of the Vienna Royal 
Opera. Jahn had for the first time 
played two movements of the master’s 
Sixth Symphony at one of the Philhar- 
monic concerts with much success (the 
Vienna Imperial Opera Orchestra is iden- 
tical with the Vienna Philharmonic). As 
Bruckner saw him for the first time after 
this incident—it was on Vienna’s most 
fashionable street, “Ringstrasse” — he 
threw himself at the feet of the director 
and tried to kiss his hand. That well 
characterizes the man. 

A very odd trait in the personality of 
this man of nature, a trait which hardly 


fits into the picture, was his marked 
nervousness. A queer contrast, the 
healthy natural strength of the peasant, 
with a nervous weakness, which assumed 
morbid forms, and which later almost 
developed into neurasthenia. The char- 
acter study of the master is completed 
with a word as to his touching loyalty to 
his native country. Not that he was a 
patriot in the higher sense of the word. 
Notwithstanding his almost hysterical 
admiration of Wagner, the realization of 
a national Germany seemed vague to 
him. His patriotism was original. He 
stuck to the sod, he was an Austrian, in 
fact, he was an “ober-Oesterreicher” with 
his whole soul. This is noticeable in all 
his musical work. It is safe to say, that, 
with the possible exception of Franz 
Schubert and Johann Strauss, the son, no 
other prominent composer of the dual 
monarchy was so thoroughly an Austrian 
as Bruckner. 

This altogether strange, knobby, rec- 
tilinear personality was evolved from a 
one-sided view of life and a child’s soul. 
Naturally a nature such as Bruckner’s 
cannot bring forth any real “biography.” 
Bruckner experienced little or nothing. 
In regard to this we shall talk in our 
next article. 





TEN THOUSAND AT 
ALLENTOWN FESTIVAL 


ALLENTOWN, PA., July 7.—The Musical 
festival which opened last Monday night 
at Waldheim Park proved highly success- 
ful both from a musical standpoint and 
in matter of attendance, each concert 
drawing large and appreciative audi- 
ences. _As a community event its impor- 
tance cannot be overestimated. The 


Biederwolf-McEwan chorus choir was 
sponsor for the affair, the assisting or- 
ganizations being the Allentown Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Allentown Band, Han- 
del and Haydn Society, Arion Society. 
the “XL” Girls’ Chorus, Bethany Male 
Chorus, Chaminade Octet and the Bee- 
thoven Octet. 

The opening night’s program was pre- 
sented by the Biederwolf-McEwan 
chorus-choir, William McEwan conduct- 
ing, and the Allentown Symphony Or- 
chestra, Lloyd Moll, conductor. 

The second concert included the Allen- 
town Band and the Arion Singing Soci- 





ety, Martin Klingler and James Prescott 
conducting. William Porter and George 
Reese were pleasingly heard in a duet, 
as were also Mr. Hardenstein and Mr. 
Reese. Mr. Hardenstein and William 
Morrison were the soloists. The violin 
soloist was Mae Metzgar. Miss Metzgar 
offered three numbers and was most en- 
thusiastically received. Sadie Arboyast 
proved an able accompanist. 

One of the largest audiences of the 
week assembled to hear Wednesday’s 
concert, presented by the Allentown 
Band and the Chaminade Octet. It is 
estimated that fully 3500 persons were 
in attendance. The chorus choir gave 
one number. Pearl N. Yeakel, soprano, 
and Louise E. Lerch, contralto, proved 
delightful soloists. 

The attractions for Thursday night 
were the Handel-Haydn Society, the 
“XL” Girls’ Chorus and the Bethany 
Male Chorus, William Reese, conductor. 
Appearing with the societies as soloists 
were Eunice Erdley, soprano; Martha 
Huber, contralto; Tracy Reese, tenor, 
and Leroy Faust, baritone. 

Nearly 1000 persons assisted in this 
musical festival and fully 10,000 were 
in attendance during the week. 

M. D. M. 
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WitH the appearance of 


MABEL GARRISON 


| 
the Gilda, I registered an as- 
tonishment born of the same 1] 
unexpected joy one experiences | 
in the discovery of a treasure. | 
hail her as one of the singers 
of whom the United States can 
justly be proud.—HERMAN DE- 
VRIES, Chicago American. || 








A® in previous cases the eve- 
ning provided a means of 
triumph for the American so- 
prano. Her bravura flights lin- 
ger long in the memory. Hers | 
is not the traditional hard col- | 

| 

| 





oratura tone, but a soprano of 
rich attributes, voluminous and 
warm, and under almost abso- 
lute control. She also knows the 
art of the stage.—STANLEY H. 
FAYE, Chicago Daily News. 








A VOICE of pearly clarity and 
evenness, at once mellow 

Jand brilliant.—ERIC DE LA 
MATER, Chicago Tribune. 














HE mad scene was sung with 
bravura, and, indeed, more 
than that, for its interpreter 
made something of its histrionic 
possibilities —FELIX BOROWS- 
KI, Chicago Herald. 








MSS GARRISON sang the 
grateful old melodies as tho 
they really meant something, | 
and with an absence of the airs 
of the famous prima donna that 
was a pleasing relief.—KARLE- 
TON HACKETT, Chicago Eve- 
ning Post. | 
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JOHN POWELL 


“An artist who until yesterday was just 
a name on the bill boards is today a 
Symphony soloist of the first order. He 
is a pianist who can play a Liszt 


Rhapsody in a manner truly rhapsodic.”’ 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR (Boston) 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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| YOUNGSTOWN 


DANCERS IN AL 


FRESCO BENEFIT 














OUNGSTOWN, OHIO, July 15.—A 
charming affair, in which Youngs- 
town dancers scored a distinct triumph 
in the 


was the “June Fantasy” given 


Pie 


— 





ge IR Peterrestrere 


“Sun,” in the 


Barcarolle from 


beautiful gardens of Edward L. Ford, 
under the auspices of the Youngstown 
War Relief Association. 

A large audience was in attendance 
and $1,600 was realized, with which a 


Principal Participants in “A June Fantasy,” 


> 


wt 


motor ambulance will be purchased to go 
to the front in France or Belgium. 
Youngstown was fortunate in having 
Carl Heinrich come from Pittsburgh to 
dance for the charity. He appeared in 






Given in Youngstown, Ohio: 
“Dance of the Season”; in Center, Mrs. Mary Bonnell Young and Mrs. Ysabel Bonnell 
Robinson, in “Anitra’s Dance”; Emily Arms, Youngstown’s Best-Known Solo Dancer, 
“The Tales of Hoffmann” 


<n 
gees Sor, 





On the Left, Gertrude Griffith, as 


Dancing the 


three solo dances and a duet. Mr. Hein- 
rich is a pupil of Chalif and teaches 
dancing in the University of Pittsburgh 
in Carnegie “Tech” and at the Chalif 
Summer School in New York. 








ENESCO’S “ROUMANIAN POEM” HAS 
FIRST AMERICAN PERFORMANCE 





Chevalier Spirescu Produces His Fellow-Countryman’s Opus I 
in Summer Concert of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — 
A Work of Poetic Beauty Dedicated to the Late Queen 
Elizabeth of Roumania, Enesco’s Friend and Patron 








BY MINNIE TRACEY 








[Ep1ToR’s NotTe.—Minnie Tracey, the Ameri- 
an soprano, now a member of the vocal fac- 
ilty at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
has enjoyed the friendship of Georges Enesco 

Paris for many years. She has been an 
rdent devotee of his music, both abroad and 

America. ] 

Phat ceery SPIRESCU, who has 
/ conducted with such admirable au- 
thority and profound musicianship the 
open-air concerts of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra this summer and made 
a real success as a conductor, both with 


he your Course 


Season 1916= =19417 








> 





Arthur 


HARTMANN 


The Distinguished 
VIOLINIST 


Inquiries to 

Harry Culbertson 

5474 University Ave.. 
Chicago 








the public and with the orchestra itself, 
recently produced here for the first time 
in this country a beautiful symphonic 
work of the great Roumanian violinist 
and composer, Georges Enesco. Through 
a common friendship and admiration for 
Enesco, a friendship grew up between the 
Chevalier Spirescu and myself during 
his visit to Cincinnati. His enthusiastic 
admiration for his great compatriot 
served as an introduction to me. 

As MUSICAL AMERICA asked me a short 
time ago for some personal impressions 
of Enesco and his talent, I believe that 
some details of the first hearing of this 
work in America may interest its read- 
ers. The “Roumanian Poem” is his Opus 
One and was composed by him while he 
was a violin student in the class of Mar- 
sick at the Conservatoire in Paris. It is 
dedicated to his friend and patron, Eliza- 
beth, Queen of Roumania, the poet, Car- 
men Sylva, to whose generous compre 
hension of his young genius Enesco owes 
his musical education and to whose mem- 
ory his gratitude is ever intense. 

Enesco and Spirescu were fellow stu- 
dents at the Conservatoire and the warm- 
est camaraderie and friendship unites 
them always. So the performance of 
this symphonic poem, full of youth’s en- 
thusiasm and deepest poetry and pro- 


found sentiments of patriotism, was 
made memorable by the artistic and 
poetical reading given it by Spirescu, 


the Roumanian conductor, and the fine 
Symphony Orchestra of Cincinnati. Its 
reception was most enthusiastic. 

This “Roumanian Poem” is an impor- 


tant composition and, although an early 


work, gives the impression of real genius 
in the clever and original way the in- 
strumentation is managed. The tender 
melodies and strange rhythms of the 
Roumanian peasant dances are _ inter- 
woven skilfully. The original score calls 
for a number of church bells ringing in 
the distance and a chorus of shepherds, 
hidden in the mountains, who sing at the 
sun’s approach in the early morning. At 
this performance the hidden chorus and 
the bell sonorities were replaced very 
cleverly by an arrangement of instru- 
ments of the orchestra, made for the 
occasion by the conductor, as neither 
chorus nor bells were available at the 
Zoo, where these summer concerts take 
place. 

The poem opens with an exquisite or- 
chestral description of the peaceful even- 
lide, then the beauties of a starlit night 
and the breaking of a glorious dawn 
over the mountainside. Here a curious 
effect is made by the awakening of an 
early cock, which crows triumphantly to 
the sunrise and arouses first one, then 
another brother cock, until crows of all 
different “timbres,” as those of human 
voices, unite in one glorious greeting in 
honor of the birth of day. Then comes 
the faraway chorus of the shepherds and 
the ringing of the church bells announc- 
ing the “féte day,” the coming of the 
peasants. The féte commences with the 
mingling of the beautiful Roumanian 
peasant-dances in strange, languorous 
and sometimes’ violently passionate 
rhythms and the poem terminates with 
the Roumanian national hymn, thrilling 
indeed with a wonderful crescendo of 
the whole orchestra forces. 

Enesco’s “Roumanian Poem”’ is a noble 
and interesting work and astonishing, in- 
deed, when we note it is marked Opus 1. 
Its first audition given here, like that 
of Strauss’s “Alpine” Symphony, is an- 
other laurel added to the crown of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and to 
the enterprise and talent of the young 
summer conductor, the Chevalier Spirescu. 





Question of New National Anthem Ex- 
cites Newspaper Readers 

In a number of letters sent to the edi- 

tor of the New York Times various sug- 

gestions are made for the adoption of a 


rally to the 


” 


new national anthem. Some 
defense of “The Star-Spangled Banner, 
while others point the way to what they 
consider more logical and satisfying an- 


thems. One correspondent suggests 
“Dixie” as a national anthem, for “Dixie”’ 
is the American “Marseillaise,” he says. 


Another points to his own composition, 
“For Thee, America,” adopted by the 
Board of Education of New York City 
and indorsed by leading musicians. A 
third mentions Samuel F. Smith’s 
“America,” with new music for it by 


James J. McCabe, District Superintendent 


of New York City Schools. Other sug- 
gestions made were “E Pluribus Unum,” 
“Keller’s American Hymn” and “The 
Song of Liberty,” inspired by the Statue 
of Liberty. 


Alice Verlet Loses Valuable Jewels 


Mile. Alice Verlet is lamenting the loss 
of a collection of valuable decorations 
which, it appears, were stolen recently 
from her New York apartment at 637 
Madison Avenue. They were conferred 
upon the artist at various times by Presi- 
dent Poincaré of France, King Albert of 
Belgium and King Emanuel of Italy. 








SPENCER 


ELEANOR | 


Tour 
1916-1917 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 





Under direction Mrs. Herman 
Lewis, Inc., 402 Madtson Ave., 
New York 


Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-2890 
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A singer of definite gifts.”-—V 
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Management : 
MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, Inc. 
402 Madison Avenue 
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| ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR 


| MARGARET WOODROW WILSON 


4 : q} At Ocean Grove Auditorium Miss Wilson sang on Saturday evening 

; July 15, to an audience of nearly 6,000 people. 

@ Box-office receipts of this concert said to be the largest ever drawn by 
any musical star during month of July.) 2. 


“Ae ' What The Shore Press, Asbury | 
ns Park, N. J., July 15, says: | 

| 

| 
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MARGARET WILSON 
CHARMS AUDIENCE = 
AT AUDITORIUM. 


President’s Daughter Tendered 








Ovation at Ocean Grove Con- 








| 
cert—Secretaries McAdoo | 
and Tumulty Attend. | 


Miss Margaret Woodrow Wilson was 
tendered an ovation last evening in the 
Ocean Grove auditorium when she ap- 
peared in concert with Miss Beatric 
MacCue, contralto, and Carmine Fabrizo, 
violinist. The announcement that the 
daughter of President Wilson would sing, 
with the probable appearance of the presi- 
dent himself, drew an audience that al- 
most filled the spacious building. Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Wilson were not present 
but the box reserved for them was occu- 
pied by Secretary of the Treasury and | 
Mrs. William G. McAdoo, Joseph P. Tu- 
multy, the president’s secretary, and Mrs. 

| 





Tumulty; Mrs. George E. Pickett, Miss 
Lasalle Pickett Corbell and Mr. and Mrs. 
Altschuler. 
Miss Wilson captivated her audience at 
her first appearance, which was greeted | 
with a burst of applause. Very gracious | 
in manner, completely oblivious of her au- | 
dience during her singing, Miss Wilson 
charmed by her sympathetic, tender mood, | 
which, combined with a thorough appre- | 
ciation of her art, held her audience until | 
the final word of each selection. In all 
she sang 14 numbers. Her accompanist, 
Mrs. Ross W. David, left nothing to be 
desired in furnishing a complete back 
ground for Miss Wilson’s veice. She also 
accompanied the other artists of the 
evening. Miss Wilson was the recipient 
of several handsome bouquets during the 
evening and Miss MacCue and Mrs. David 
were also recipients of bouquets. 
Miss Wilson was perhaps at her best in 
the more serious numbers, although she 
i 7 S gave ae at Agee J rig te! owner wang with 
1 ease ; skill. ‘r ‘ e Tosti's 
| Miss WILS ON concerts are “Goodbye,” wal mae og Begg typ ada ray | 
though her rendition of ‘‘My Old Kentucky 
Home’”’ was a close second. Beach’s ‘‘The 


| | under the personal direction Year’s at the Spring” was also thoroughly | 
} 





Photo © Ira L. Hill 














H] enjoyed as were an old Irish melody, 

|] ‘Danny Boy,’’ and a Scotch air, ‘‘Leezie 

O Lindsay.’’ Other numbers sung by Miss 

| Wilson were ‘“‘Le Nil,’’ Leroux; ‘Faithful 

ROSS DA V[D Johnnie,’’ Beethoven; “Il s’est tu,’’ Gretch- 

naninow; ‘“Fruhlingsnacht,’’ Schumann: | 

“ ‘‘Homeward,’’ Hugo Kaun: ‘“Zueignung,’ 

| ° Strauss. She also gave three encores. | 

i No. 260 W est 57th St., New York City Next Saturday evening Mme. Schu- 

mann-Heink will appear in a song recital 

| and the following Saturday evening a re 
| 








cital will be given by Mischa Elman. 
At the close of last night’s concert Miss 
Wilson sought out Superintendent Frank 
| B. Smith of the Ocean Grove association 
. and asked that he take the flowers pre- 
= sented to her and divide them between 
the Long Branch Hospital and the Home ] 
for the Aged in Ocean Grove. | 
| 
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CIVIC ORCHESTRA 
REPEATS SUCCESS 


Loretta del Valle An Engaging 
Soloist in Second Appearance 
of Organization 


Attendance at the second concert of 
New York’s Civic Orchestra in Madison 
Square Garden on Friday evening of last 
week fell below that of the opening night 
but was good notwithstanding, while the 
enthusiasm equaled that of the previous 


Tuesday in spontaneity and warmth. The 
comparative coolness of the weather con- 
tributed something to the pleasure of the 
occasion, though the Garden is neither 
the best ventilated place imaginable nor 
entirely free from the scent of circus 
beasts. Besides ambulances, fire engines 
and automobiles seem to make a point of 
awakening the echoes of Twenty-sixth 
Street when soft passages are played; 
but these inconveniences must be borne 
if the windows are to be left open in the 
interest of fresh air. However, the man- 
agers of the enterprise can congratulate 
themselves on one thing—they have 
really improved the acoustics of the Gar- 
den. Among those who enjoyed this con- 
cert were a number of sightless music 
lovers who attended as a result of the 
invitation extended by Martha Maynard 
i - Lighthouse Association for the 
Blind. 

Mr. Rothwell’s second program offered 
the “New World” Symphony, the “En- 
trance of the Gods into Walhalla,” the 
ballet music from Massenet’s “Cid” and 
Elgar’s “Pomp and _ Circumstance” 
march. The soloist was Loretta del 
Valle, coloratura soprano, who has 
sung extensively throughout the country 
but not yet before a New York audience. 
She contributed the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakme,” Strauss’s “Primavera” waltz, 
and, by way of encore, the “Saper vor- 
reste” from the “Masked Ball” and the 
“Last Rose of Summer.” 

Both orchestra and conductor enhanced 
the fine impression of the first hearing. 
The former by the homogeneity and fin- 
ish of its performances is entitled to 
judgment according to the highest criti- 
cal standards. The balance of ensemble 
is splendid and the tonal quality admir- 
able in every section. Mr. Rothwell 
showed in his presentation of Dvorak’s 
symphony a sense of the structural plan 
as keen and as vital as his feeling for 
the dramatic content. His exposition of 
the emotional element communicated the 
very fullness thereof. The only detail 
susceptible to criticism lay in his laggard 
tempi in the third movement. The Wag- 
ner music he gave with majestic breadth 
and nobility and the delightfully Span- 
ish dances of Massenet with elasticity 
and exuberance. 

_ Miss del Valle earned an ovation. She 
is, in truth, an extremely attractive 
singer gifted with a voice of fascinating 
quality—particularly in the upper regis- 
ter—and capable of effects of brilliancy 
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Walter Henry Rothwell, Conductor of the New York Civic Orchestral Society (on 
the left) with Loretta del Valle, Soprano, and Albert Spalding, Violinist, Two 
Soloists of the First Week’s Concerts 


and charm. One of her outstanding 
charms lies in her excellent intonation. 
It is no easy feat to launch out without 
opportunity for warming up the voice on 
the enormously difficult air of Delibes 
and carrying it through as fortunately 
as did this singer. Tumultuous applause 
greeted her execution of the florid pas- 


sages. She did the Strauss waltz with 
even greater assurance and sang some 
delightful soft high tones in the “Last 
Rose of Summer,” which she gave in a 
version transposed a tone upward. Judg- 
ing by the popular acclamation her New 
York début must be recorded a thorough 
success. ms. #. FF. 








Movement for New Concert Hall 
on Foot in Wilmington, Del. 





N°? long ago MUSICAL AMERICA called 
attention in its editorial columns to 
the movement in various cities to erect 
better concert auditoriums. 

The desire of prominent citizens in 
Wilmington, Del., to establish an ade- 
uate building to house its musical pro- 
ects is reflected in the following edi- 
torial published in Every Evening of 
Wilmington: 
_ “The musical season now closing in 
Wilmington has been, without doubt, 
nost successful in performance, attend- 
nee and appreciation. There have been 
more concerts, both on large and small 
cale, and there has been a distinct in- 
rease in receipts, which, naturally, is 
ratifying to those who assume the risk 
f bringing musical artists to this city. 
“So marked, in fact, has been the suc- 
ess of the season that the sponsors of 


the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
are able not only to announce five con- 
certs for the coming season, but an ar- 
tist of first rank for at least one concert 
in addition. Never have the Philadelphia 
Orchestra symphony concerts been so 
well attended as during the winter just 
past, and the series of concerts as a whole 
have been measurably improved. 

“Much the same may be said of other 
concerts given throughout the season 
either by professional or amateur organ- 
izations. There has been on an average 
a much larger attendance, approximat- 
ing in many instances standing room 
only, and the applause bestowed has been 
of a much more discriminate character. 

“Looking to the future, possibly the 
most needed factor is a larger auditorium 
in which may be given musical events 
of highest class, with sufficient seating 
capacity to accommodate not only enough 
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persons to pay expenses, but to make 
such performances profitable. Certainly 
a hall, with good acoustic properties, 
seating from 3000 to 5000 persons, would 
go far to fill a vacant niche in the city’s 
civic life, whether musical or social. 
“Viewed in the retrospect the season 
of music in Wilmington has pointed the 
way to things better; to higher impulse; 
to the need of providing a way for ex- 
pansion of the zwsthetic taste of the muni- 
cipality as well as the practical.” 


MANY HEARERS FOR 
DUBUQUE FESTIVAL 


Sangerbund and Fidelio Club Join 
in Annual Song Festival 
Under Director Otto 


DUBUQUE, Iowa, July 15.—The largest 
audience that has gathered at Union 
Park in three years attended the annual 
song festival, given on Sunday, July 9, 
by the combined forces of the Singer- 
bund and Fidelio Club. The singers were 
under the leadership of Franz Otto, and 
were assisted by the Dubuque Symphony 
Orchestra, Edward Schroeder, conductor. 

The program was admirably arranged 
and presented. Undoubtedly the most 
popular chorus offering of the first part 
of the evening was the Strauss “Blue 
Danube,” faultlessly sung. The “Sol- 
diers’ Chorus” from “Faust,” sung by 
the Otto Male Quartet, was another num- 
ber heartily applauded. Hawley’s ‘Wood- 
land Love Song” was given by Clara Sass 
with much sweetness of interpretation, 
the singer adding the Metcalf “Love and 
Springtime.” Ease, musical understand- 
ing and exceptionally fine technique for 
so young a player were shown in the De 
Beriot “Grand Fantasie,” played by Har- 
old Stringer, an eleven-year-old violinist. 

The second half of the program was 
given to the Romberg “Lay of the Bell,’’ 
in which the soloists were Maud Mar- 
shall Kingsand, soprano; Carrie Sum- 
mer, soprano; Esther Helbig, contralto; 
Herbert Montgomery and John Ellwan- 
ger, tenors. The role of the Master was 
sung by Joe Michel, and Louis Schwartz 
and Clem Thompson were heard as the 
Craftsmen. The work, both in solo and 
chorus singing, showed the result of care- 
ful training, and really fine musical feel- 
ing was evidenced in the closing choruses. 

Sincere applause greeted both Mr. Otto 
and Mr. Schroeder, whose painstaking 
work was crowned this year with such 
worthy results. 

The first program of recitals arranged 
by Mr. and Mrs. Franz Otto for the com- 
ing season will present Iris Leighton, 
classic dancer, in joint appearance with 
Mme. Rennyson, soprano, formerly of 
the Royal Opera, Brussels. 


Festival and Oratorio Engagements for 
Wilfred Glenn 


Wilfred Glenn, the New York basso, 
will continue under the management of 
Walter Anderson, the New York man- 
ager, next season. In addition to sev- 
eral engagements in smaller cities, Mr. 
Glenn has been engaged as soloist for 
the Worcester Festival on Sept. 28; in 
Buffalo, N. Y., with the Guido Chorus, 
on Nov. 23; as soloist with the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston in “The 
Messiah,” on Dec. 17 and 18, having 
made such an impression with this or- 
ganization last season that he was re- 
engaged; in Chicago with the Apollo 
Club on Dec. 29 in “The Messiah” and 
with the Cleveland Philharmonic Club 
on April 26. Mr. Glenn is soloist at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 


Capt. Paul Koenig, master of the 
Deutschland, was presented last week 
with a handsome silver loving cup for 
himself and crew by Mme. Christine 
Langenhan, a former grand opera singer, 
who is the wife of Hugo Boucok of New 


York. 
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AMERICA on Feb. 26th. 


| @ Frank Croxton received more than one hundred inquiries from all parts | 
| of the United States and Canada after one month’s advertising in | 
MUSICAL AMERICA, 


The following letter shows how the firm of musical managers, | 
MAURICE AND GORDON FULCHER, gets results: | 


i THROUGH 
4 Advertising in “MUSICAL AMERICA” 
: @ H. Godfrey Turner booked $2500 worth of business for MAUD . 
; POWELL through his page advertisement published in MUSICAL | 

| 





MAURICE AND GORDON FULCHER 
CONCERT DIRECTION 
McCORMICK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


CABLE ADDRESS July let, 1916. 


FULCHERITE,CHICAGO 


Editor, Musical: America, 
505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir:-=- 


If we told you the truth about the results we get 
by advertising our artists in Musical America, the artists 
might think that we didn't do any work at all, and you 
1Q people might boost the price of your space. 





i The results from an ad in Musical America are 
inspiring. Advertising on Maud Powell, Bloomfield Zeisler, 

The Tollefeen Trio and Chilson-Ohrman has shown us that we 

cant do without youe There are six letters on my desk now 

from people we have never corresponded with previously, 

asking about Louis Kreidler. Mr. Kreidler had a full-page 

ad in your issue of June 24th. 





Casual interest in an artist crystalizes into 
signed contracts immediately intelligent advertisenents 
appear in Musical America. 


Yours sincerely, 


M Cy AND GORDON CHER | 
By AZ | 


= = ee 


Learn how to get DIRECT RESULTS by writing to 
Advertising Manager, 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
505 5th Avenue, New York 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


No Musicians . mong England’s New Birthday Knights—-Basso of Melba-Kubelik Tour Now in 
| English Training Camp—Russian Pianist’s Moujik Blouse Antagonizes Londoners — 
Melba Recalls Bringing Tears to Kitchener’s Eyes with Her Singing—Cousin of Ossip 
| Gabrilowitsch Now Giving Concerts in Australia—French Instrument-Makers Without a 
Market for Instruments Made for English Bands—-Reger’s Dryness at Its Worst Unique, 
Says English Organist—Kirkby Lunn Heard in Recital in London. 

















No professional musicians found rec- 
IN ognition in the King of England’s 
most recent batch of birthday honors. 


Art ean expect but scant attention in 
such times as these in the belligerent 
countries, but in any case so many 
knighthoods have been conferred in Eng- 
land’s music world of late years that the 
still unknighted musicians of prominence 
seem to be less numerous than the be- 
knighted ones. Sir Edward Elgar, Sir 
krederic Cowen, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Sir Henry J. Wood, Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and 
so on, down through the list of the best- 
known composers and conductors—these 
titles tell the story. 

Leonard Borwick, the pianist, is re- 
lated to one of the new baronets, Sir 
Robert Borwick, but pianists do not seem 
eligible for such distinctions. Occasion- 
ally a singer is singled out for the honor 

Sir Charles Santley is an instance—but 
for the most part it is only composers 
and conductors that come to the official 
mind when the music world is to be ac- 
corded a share in the birthday distribu- 
tion. > aes 

OUR years ago Edmund Burke, the 

bass-baritone, sang for the soldiers 


stationed at Shorncliffe, England; now- 


he is drilling there. It was doubtless the 
farthest thing from his mind on that joy- 
ous occasion when, in company with 
Mme. Melba, Mischa Elman and Mark 
Hambourg, he did his share toward en- 
livening the monotonous lives of military 
men that he was destined to be one of 
their number at Shorncliffe, as the Lon- 
don Queen points out. 

Burke, who was with Melba and Ku- 
belik on part of their joint tour here the 


of these foremost English contraltos can 


consider the other a rival. 
* ¢« 


HILE Benno Moiseiwitsch, the 
young Russian pianist living in 
London, has been forging ahead in his 
art at top speed he has not altogether 


Russian artist was arrayed as a Russian 
pianist, and is not a navvy a Cockney 


peasant?” 
* 2k * 


ELLIE MELBA, proud of possess- 
ing a photograph signed “Your sin- 
cere admirer, Kitchener of Khartoum,” 
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pianistic germ in the family blood. 

Mirovitch and his violinist companion, 
Michael Piastro, started out on their 
present world-wide tour just on the eve 
of the war. Under the auspices of the 
Imperial Musical Society of Russia, 
which has no fewer than sixteen different 
departments, they began by giving re- 
citals in the chief centers of Southern 
Siberia. Then they went on to Japan, 
to Shanghai, Pekin and Hongkong, to 
Siam, Manila, the Straits Settlements 
and Java. Now they will exploit Aus- 
tralia’s possibilities for a few weeks. 

The violinist Piastro was a fellow-stud- 
ent of Mischa Elman’s and Efrem 
Zimbalist’s under Leopold Auer, and, like 
those now well-known artists, he has 
been exempted from military service on 
account of his musical gifts. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s young cousin had traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe before setting out 
for the Far East. 

* * * 
N English singer named Charles 
Knowles, now on active service in 
Egypt, has been singing at war-fund con- 
certs in Alexandria. But is it a very 
happy sense of the fitness of things that 
prompts him to choose Sullivan’s “Thou 
Art Passing Hence, My Brother” as a 
program number for such occasions? 
* * ok 
OW unexpectedly far-reaching may 
be the effect of having different 
standards of pitch in different countries 
was brought out during the recent visit 
of the band of the Coldstream Guards to 
Paris. The French newspapers spoke 
enthusiastically of the playing of this 
English regimental band under its con- 
ductor, Mackenzie Rogan, but a writer in 
the Figaro added an interesting appendix 
to his review. 

rT ® 

lhe only unhappy man in the audience, 
he said, was a French maker of military 
band instruments. “Why so sad?” he 
was asked, “are they not your instru- 
ments they are playing, and don’t we all 
think they are beautiful?” 

“Perhaps,” said he, “but— - 

“But what?” 

“T used to send a great many to Eng- 
land, and had a large stock ready when 
the war broke out, and now there is no 
call for them in England.” 

“But doesn’t the French Army want 
them?” . 

“No, they are high pitch.” 

* * * 
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ducted the orchestra at the Tower at 
Blackpool.” 

The Royal College of Music in London 
has received a bequest of $27,500 as a 
scholarship fund for students of com- 
position. Dorothea Hollins, to whom the 
institution is indebted for the legacy, 
urged in designating it that the student 
holding the scholarship should read her 
book, “The Marriage of True Minds.” The 
school would probably undertake to make 
its students read anything that would 


clinch such a scholarship endowment as 
this. 
i a 


OUT cut short the Spring tour of the 

Madrid Philharmonic Orchestra and 
sents its conductor, Fernandez Arbos, 
back to his Madrid home for a chance to 
recover from his severe attack. This 
month, however, following his usual cus- 
tom, he is again at San Sebastian for the 
Summer season there and the Fall will 
see him back in London for as i sea ag 





MARGARET WILSON 
AT OCEAN GROVE 


President’s Daughter in Good 
Voice and Big Gathering Ap- 
plauds Her Heartily 


OcEAN Grove, N. J., July 17.—With 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson as the star 
of the occasion, the second concert of the 
season’s series attracted to the Audito- 
rium last Saturday evening an audience 
that must have bordered closely upon 
6000. The President’s daughter has es- 
tablished her artistic reputation very se- 
curely in the last few years (irrespective 
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of family connections) and in musi- 
cal centers her drawing powers compare 
favorably with some of the foremost 
representatives of the concert stage. 
The welcome tendered her by the Ocean 
Grove gathering (which, by the way, in- 
cluded several prominent members of 
Washington officialdom) was of the sort 
reserved for those whom the public holds 
in unequivocal esteem. Recalls, flowers 
and insistent demands for encores fol- 
lowed each group of songs and with 
a demands Miss Wilson readily com- 
plied. 

Assisting her were Beatrice MacCue, 
contralto; Carmine Fabrizio, violinist, and 
W. LeRoy Raisch, official organist of the 
Auditorium. Miss Wilson’s contributions 
were Leroux’s “Le Nil,” the old Scotch 
“Leezie Lindsay,” Beethoven’s “Faithful 
Johnnie,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
Gretchaninoff’s “Il s’est tu,” Schu- 
mann’s “Friihlingsnacht,” Hugo Kaun’s 
“Homeward,” Strauss’s “Zueignung,” 
Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring” 
and Tosti’s “Good-bye.” Her extras in- 
cluded Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” a Scotch 
folk-song and the old English “My Lovely 
Celia.” 

Appreciative comment on Miss Wilson’s 
work has been too frequent at one time 
or another in these columns to necessi- 
tate much more at the present writing. 
The American soprano was in good vocal 
form and though a solo voice is thinned 
and considerably dissipated in this au- 
ditorium, she contrived to project her 
tones in such a way that their body and 
substance were at no time seriously im- 
paired and the pleasure of her hearers 
not marred by the dubious acoustics of 
the place. 

While the soprano sang the Schubert 
“Ave Maria” with fervor, she satisfied 
most in songs calling for simplicity of 
style, sentiment and delivery. For this 
reason her happiest results were achieved 
in such numbers as Beethoven’s “Faith- 
ful Johnnie,” the old Scotch and Eng- 
lish airs and Stephen Foster’s song, 
though Gretchaninoff’s “Il s’est tu” 
she gave with a delicacy of poetic 
expression that could not easily have 
been bettered. The ecstasy of “Friih- 
lingsnacht” and the inward rapture of 
Strauss’s splendid lyric find her tem- 
peramentally less responsive. Never- 
theless, she phrased these songs with 
taste and discretion. 

Much applause rewarded Miss MacCue 
who sang “Voce di Donna” and some 
songs by Goetz and Rogers with warmth 
and feeling; and Mr. Fabrizio, who 
played Miss Wilson’s violin obbligati in 
“Le Nil” and the “Ave Maria,” in ad- 
dition to some pieces by Townsend, 
Kreisler and Dvorak. Mrs. Ross David 
accompanied the three artists very skil- 
fully. Official Organist Raisch preluded 
the concert with some numbers from 
—— and did strange things with 

em. . F, 





INFORMAL PROGRAMS GIVEN 
BY TACOMA MUSICIANS 


Festival Concert to Have Evan Williams 
as Soloist—Musicale Honors 
Visiting Women 


TACOMA, WASH., July 11.—Hiram H. 
Tuttle of Tacoma, voice specialist and 
baritone of the Standard Grand Opera 
Company of Seattle, presented two of his 
pupils, Mrs. Sidney S. Anderson, so- 
prano, and Helen Drain, contralto, at 
the recital given by Mrs. Clara Mighell 
Lewis for a number of her pianoforte 
pupils at the Temple of Music, Tacoma, 
on Tuesday evening. Mrs. Lewis, a lead- 
ing piano instructor of the Northwest, 
is the exponent of the Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons. The recital was one 
of the interesting musical affairs of the 








closing season, and was attended by a 
large audience. 

Mrs. Frederick A. Rice, Tacoma _so- 
prano, entertained at a musicale at the 
Country Club, in honor of Mrs. Pascal 
Ware of Minneapolis, Minn., and Mrs. 
Lowell Mellett of Washington, D. C. The 
guests were former members of a little 
club of literary and musical women. Mrs. 
Rice sang the “War Trilogy,’ by Ger- 
trude Ross, and a charming group of 
songs composed by Mrs. Hotchkiss. Mrs. 
Hotchkiss played a group of Debussy and 
Chopin numbers. 

John W. Todd, superintendent of 
schools of Auburn, has been chosen con- 
ductor of the Orpheus Club and also of 
the First Congregational Church choir. 
Mr. Todd has been a member of the 
Orpheus Club for some time and acted as 
assistant conductor on several occasions. 
He was for many years superintendent 
of music in the Tacoma schools. 

With the chorus work well under way 
for the festival concert of July 25, in the 
Stadium, much enthusiasm is reported 
over Tacoma’s great musical undertak- 
ing, which is expected by the promoters 
to be the forerunner of midsummer mu- 
sical festivals which will make the Sta- 
dium and the city famous. The fourth 
rehearsal was held Monday evening, and 
fully 300 were out to continue their 
work under the leadership of John M. 
Spargur. Evan Williams will be solo- 
ist for the festival. A. W. R. 





The Viaforas Go to Long Lake 


Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, the noted so- 
prano and vocal teacher, left New York 
on Tuesday to spend six weeks at Long 


Lake, Hamilton County, N. Y. Mme. 
Viafora was accompanied by her hus- 
band, G. Viafora, the celebrated cari- 
caturist. . 





SAURET REMAINS IN FRANCE 





Famous Violinist Cancels American Tour 
for War Benefit Work 


A cable communication to Danie! 
Mayer, the London impresario, who re- 
cently established offices in New York, 
announces that Emile Sauret, the French 
violinist, has altered his decision to tour 
the United States and Canada during the 
1916-1917 season. 

M. Sauret will continue his work as a 
soloist for war relief benefits, and ten- 
ders his apologies to the organizations 
that have contracted for his appearance. 
He announces that he will make the de- 
ferred tour in 1917-1918. 





New Musical Managerial Office Opened 
in New York 


A new musical managerial office has 
been opened in New York by the Con- 
cert Direction; Manny Cohen. This 
firm has taken offices in the Knicker- 
bocker Theater Building at Broadway 
and Thirty-eighth Street. In London 
Mr. Cohen has managed the affairs of a 
number of celebrated artists. He has 
just come to New York from the Eng- 
lish capital. Max Gegna, the Russian 
’cellist, is now under his management. 
Mr. Cohen will announce his complete 
list of artists later. 
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Mae Hotz, Soprano 


Mae Hotz, the gifted American so- 
prano, won the admiration of Victor 
Herbert when she appeared on short no- 
tice at a recent concert in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Herbert was to conduct the Straw- 
bridge & Clothier Chorus of Philadelphia 
in a program of his own compositions. 
The soprano soloist originally engaged 
was unable to appear, and when Mr. 
Herbert was told that Miss Hotz was 
being considered as the soloist he in- 
sisted on hearing her before he would 
consent to her being engaged. After she 
had sung for Mr. Herbert he gave her 
his unqualified approval. That his ver- 
dict of her ability was well grounded 
was doubly proved at the concert by the 


enthusiasm of the audience and by Mr. 
Herbert’s complimentary comments. 

The soprano’s growth in popularity 
during the last two seasons has been 
such that this season she made more than 
fifty appearances in recital, concert and 
opera. In addition she was soprano solo- 
ist in the First Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist; Church of St. Luke and the 
Epiphany and the Rodeph Sholom Con- 
gregation of Philadelphia. In the course 
of her career Miss Hotz has sung in all 
the standard oratorios and has been a 
particular favorite in the Philadelphia 
Choral Society’s annual performance of 
the “Messiah.” Miss Hotz will be heard 
in concert during the coming season un- 
der the management of David Dubinsky. 


NEW MUSICAL CORPORATIONS 





Three Enterprises of New York Musi- 
cians Recorded at Albany 
ALBANY, N. Y., July 17.—The National 
Academy of Music, Inc., of New York, 
has been incorporated in the office of the 
Secretary of State with a capital of 


$10,000. The new corporation will en- 
gage in preparing new educational 


works on music. The directors are 
Nicholas De Vore, 23 West Forty-second 
Street; C. Walter Short, 139 East Thirty- 
third Street; A. Walter Kramer, 505 
Fifth Avenue; Theodore Spiering, 2 
West Ejighty-eighth Street, New York 
City; John C. Stevens, Freeport, N. Y. 

The Community Producing Company, 
Inc., of New York, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,500, to en- 
courage arts of the theater, music and 
literature in communities, give masques, 
civic choruses and festivals. The direc- 
tors are W. Forbes Morgan, Jr., 71 
Broadway; Otto J. Merkel, 225 Fifth 
Avenue; Fern Clawson, 10 East Forty- 
third Street, New York City. 

The Civic Orchestral Society, Inc., of 
New York, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $1,600, to present musical 
performances. The directors are R. E. 
McMath, 640 Riverside Drive; William 
M. Ivins, Jr., 75 West Fifty-fifth Street, 
and Willard Davis, 457 West Twenty- 
second Street, New York City. 

W. H. 


Goetz] Composer of Moving Picture 
Score 


Dr. Anselm Goetzl has composed a 
score for “Purity,” the sensational mo- 
tion picture, shown at the Liberty Thea- 
ter, New York, beginning July 18. 





PEABODY CONCERTS 
A BOON TO PUBLIC 


Two Notable Recitals Presented 
in Baltimore—A Unique 
Oklahoma Band 


3ALTIMORE, July 14.—The recitals for 
the students of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music and the Johns Hopkins 
University Summer Schools are proving 
to be a boon to the music-loving public 
as well as to the large student body of 
the joint institutions. The first recital 
of the series was given on July 7 by 
Eleanor Chase, soprano, with the assist- 
ance of Virginia C. Blakhead at the 
plano. 

Miss Chase’s program consisted of 
ongs by Brahms, Grieg, Schumann, Le- 
roux, Rachmaninoff, Coleridge-Taylor 
ind Maud Valerie White. Miss Chase 
eemed in excellent voice and gained the 
hearty applause of the admiring audi- 
ence, 

The feature of the second recital was 
he presentation of a new work for or- 
van by Howard R. Thatcher. This num- 
er, an Introduction and Fugue in B 
‘lat, demands skilful technical manipu- 
ition and diseloses the ability of the 
player. It can be said that Mr. Thatcher, 
vho was the artist of the second recital, 
ot only earned deserved applause for 
his composition, but also gave consider- 
ble pleasure with the remaining part of 
he program, which held numbers of 
‘uilmant, Wagner, Hollins, Dubois and 


Ilotow. Eugene Martenet, baritone, as- 
sisted Mr. Thatcher and presented an 
aria from “Judas Maccabaeus” of Han.- 
del and “God, My Father,” from Du- 
bois’s “Seven Last Words.” Mr. Mar- 
tenet sang with deep expression and con- 
vincing style. 

At the opening of the Elks’ 1916 con- 
vention at the Palace Theater, Monday 
evening, July 10, the program was inter- 
spersed with music, the presentation of 
which caused no little pleasure to the 
throng of fraternal visitors. Soprano 
solos by Lillian M. Lewis (Dorothy 
South) and selections by a quartet com- 
posed of Reno H. MacNicholl, soprano; 
Gertrude H. Edwards, alto; Jesse S. Ed- 
wards, tenor; Edward O. Randall, bari- 
tone, and Maud C. Lewis, accompanist, 
were heard. 

Among the musical visitors who have 
come to the convention the most unusual 
is the Elks’ Band from Nowata, Okla- 
homa. The band consists of twenty-two 
musicians, and the instrumentation con- 
sists entirely of saxophones, except one 
flute and the usual drums. The town 
of Nowata has 5000 inhabitants and its 
band numbers among its membership the 
prominent men of the town, doctors, law- 
yers, business men of standing, a full- 
blooded Indian, who at one time was a 
star football player of Oklahoma Uni- 
versity, all of -whom are interested in 
their band for fraternal betterment and 
also for civic pride.. The little band of 
Westerners is under the direction of Dr. 
Comstock, and the name of the aboriginal 
saxophonist is James Nairod. The gay 
costumes, white Zouave uniforms and red 
fezes, of the Oklahoma musincians added 
a picturesque touch to the motley conven- 
tion gathering. F. C. B. 





Baseball, Horses and Cats 
Chicago Opera Singer’s Fads 


























Frances Ingram, the Chicago Opera Contralto, and “Ty” Cobb, Detroit 


Star 


HICAGO, July 15.—Frances Ingram’s 
love of baseball and “Ty” Cobb’s 
love of music are said to have brought 
defeat to the Detroit nine and, as De- 
troit at present is only one point under 
Chicago in the American League percent- 
ages, the combination of baseball and 
music may be said to have cost Detroit 
first place in the league. 

“The world’s best ball player” re- 
cently missed a rehearsal of signals with 
his team to pose for a picture with Miss 
Ingram when the American contralto 
was in Detroit. His nine was defeated 
that day by a narrow margin, which may 
or may not have been caused by the miss- 
ing of the rehearsal. 

Baseball is one of Frances Ingram’s 
three hobbies. The other two are horses 


and cats. She never misses a derby, and 
a race horse has been named for her. 
Her love of cats nearly caused her to 
miss a train recently when she was going 
from Houston to Oklahoma City. The 
train stopped at a division point to 
change cars. Miss Ingram discovered a 
badly starved cat trying to induce an 
equally starved mouse to come out of a 
hole under the station. It was _ five 
o’clock in the morning and no cafés were 
open. On being assured that the train 
would wait twenty minutes to change 
engines, the contralto took the cat in 
her arms and went to the back doors of 
the restaurants until she found one that 
would open at that time in the morning 
to feed a hungry cat. The train was al- 
ready in motion when she got back to the 
station, and she had to make a flying 
leap to board it. F, W. 





NORFOLK’S SUMMER FESTIVAL 





Program of the Twenty-second Annual 
“Musical Entertainment” Is Announced 


Thomas H. Thomas last week com- 
pleted arrangements for the twenty- 
second annual “Musical Entertainment” 
for the benefit of the Norfolk (Conn.) 
Home Missionary Society, which wilif 
take place in the Congregational Church 
of that place on Wednesday evening, 
Aug. 2. 

Mme. Olive Fremstad heads the list of 
artists for this year’s festival and will sing 
“Parsifal” aria, “Ich sah das Kind,” as 
well as a group of Swedish songs. The 
other soloists are Minnie Welch Edmond, 
soprano, a protegé of Mary Eldridge, 
the sponsor of the annual concert; 
Louise MacMahon, soprano; Marie Von 
Essen, contralto; Flora Hardie, con- 
tralto; Daniel Beddoe, tenor; Thomas 


H. Thomas, tenor; Graham Reed, bari- 
tone; Donald Chalmers, basso; Eddy 
Brown, violinist; Charles Heinroth, or- 
ganist, and Charles Gilbert Spross, pian- 
ist. Mr. Heinroth will conduct the pro- 
gram. 

The Norfolk midsummer festival an- 
nually attracts a large gathering of mu- 
sical persons from New York and espe- 
cially from all parts of the Berkshire 
Mountains. L. E. Behymer, the Los An- 
geles impresario, is expected to attend 
the concert. 


Yvonne de Tréville to Give Costume 
Recital at Stamford, N. Y. 

Yvonne de Tréville, the soprano, had 
planned to spend the summer resting at 
her country home in Elizabeth, N. J. 
but after two weeks at Seabright she 
promised to repeat her “Three Centuries 
of Prime Donne,” at Stamford, N. Y 
and will shortly leave for the Catskills. 
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MORE FOLKSONG NONSENSE 


Why is the poor, harmless, 


necessary folksong doomed 


to be the subject of such persistent and ridiculous mis- 


understanding ? 


The crowd at large seems to have the 


proper idea and always recognizes one when it meets it. 
But the wise men of music—or a large percentage of 


them—have a way of talking frightful 


nonsense 


when they undertake to tell their intellectual infe- 


riors what the songs of the folk really are. The greater 
their erudition the more absurd seem to be the things 
they say. Only a few seasons ago there raged a teapot 
tempest in this vicinity because somebody referred to 
the melodies of Stephen Foster as folksongs (and who, 
incidentally, was perfectly right in the matter). The 
opposition proclaimed that folksongs “grew up in the 
hearts of the people” (delicious phrase!) and that noth- 
ing could be a folksong if created by some specified in- 
dividual. Neither party succeeded in convincing the oth- 
er, though to any clear-thinking being the odds were all 
one-sided. 

The other day at the music teachers’ convention more 
foolishness on the subject was dispensed. Luise Haess- 
ler, assistant professor of German at Hunter College, 
took upon herself to enlighten an audience of pedagogs 
and informed them at the outset that “prevailing opin- 
ions of what a folksong is are mistaken and that many 
do not even know what a folksong is.” From some of 
the things she said in the course of her address one ven- 
tures to believe that Miss Haessler might with reason 
include herself in that category. “Folksongs,” she de- 
clared, “are of two kinds, those produced by the people 
and those produced by the poets, composers, etc. The 
latter is really the art song. If the singer seeks to give 
the interpretation that the composer had in mind, the 
song is described as an art song.” 

Pursuing Miss Haessler’s reasoning to its logical con. 
clusion we take it that if a singer distorts Schubert’s 
“Am Meer” or “Du bist die Ruh” they become folksongs. 
Or if Silcher’s “Loreley” and Foster’s “Old Folks at 
Home” are delivered strictly in accordance with the 
printed page they have attained the dignity of art- 
songs. Yes, Miss Haessler speaks the truth—many do 
not even know what a folksong is! 


For the enlightenment of all such we give herewith 
Dr. Riemann’s unassailable definition: “A song is called 
folksong which has either sprung from the people—i. e., 
of which poet and composer are no longer known—or 
which has been adopted by the people or, finally, which 
is in the folk vein—easily grasped in melody, simple 
in harmony.” And on our own part we would add that 
a singer’s performance does not change the folk nature 
of the song itself in the least. 


— 2 
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SYMPHONIC PROGRAMS FOR SUMMERTIME 


Following the first concert of the Civic Orchestra in 
Madison Square Garden last week the Times entered a 
plea for a program of “lighter” caliber—for music by 
Sullivan, Johann Strauss and others of their nature— 
and gently protested against Mr. Rothwell’s first pro- 
gram as too severe for hot-weather purposes. The 
Evening Post, taking its cue from the Times, said sub- 
stantially the same thing that same afternoon. The 
first program, it should be recalled, contained Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony, the Mendelssohn Violin Con- 
certo, a Tschaikowsky show piece, two short and popu- 
lar melodies of Grieg and the “Meistersinger” Overture 
—the kind of offerings, in brief, that would be consid- 
ered thoroughly fit and proper for a popular Sunday af- 
ternoon session. Yet the Times seemed to think that 
the mental strain imposed by these compositions exceed- 
ed the privilege of a summer program. 

Mr. Rothwell’s first program was, indeed, susceptible 
to criticism, but on the ground of its length rather 
than its weight. The purpose of the new organization, 
as we understand it, is to give music that is primarily 
good rather than primarily light. It is to approach 
as far as practical the standard symphonic programs, to 
afford those who cannot leave town in summer oppor- 
tunity to enjoy masterpieces. There are, of course, 
summer nights when Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony or 
Brahms’s Fourth might seem a trifle too much like 
plum pudding or boiled beef and cabbage when the ther- 
mometer is in the nineties. But Mr. Rothwell has served 
no such substantial dishes as yet. And we scarcely feel 
with the Times that Schubert’s “Unfinished,” or the 
Mendelssohn, Grieg or Wagner works are too blood- 
heating for July. 

Let not this be construed as a reflection on the com- 
positions of Strauss or Sullivan, which the Times ad- 
vocates. We yield to none in our admiration for them, 
and the high estimate we place upon their value, though 
we do not believe they should dominate these pro- 
grams. They do assuredly deserve a place on these 
Madison Square programs, not because they are light, 
but because they are good. They should be heard in the 
dead of winter for the same reason. As imperious a 
musician as Von Biilow recommended Strauss waltzes as 
entremets on solid symphonic bills of fare. Only a few 
conductors have so far shown the courage to 
follow this excellent advice, but those who have find 
themselves well repaid. Every well ordered dinner 
should have its hors d’oeuvres and its sweets as well as 
its entrées and roasts. 

What we would urge upon Mr. Rothwell at this junc- 
ture is the dismemberment of symphonies—that “is to 


say, the performance of one or two movements of a 


work instead of the whole. Few symphonies are so uni- 
form in merit throughout as to suffer immeasurably 
by a treatment which would give the audience a taste 
of the composer’s finest inspiration as well as save time 
for other things. Let Mr. Rothwell not fear the wrath 
of the pedants—these summer concerts profess no open 
educational intentions. 
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Merle Alcock at Spartanburg 


The rapid rise into popularity attained by Merle Al- 
cock, the American contralto, has been signalized by 
her appearance this last season at many of the prin- 
cipal festivals throughout the country. The snap-shot 
reproduced above shows her at the recent festival in 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Kurt—Mme. Melanie Kurt, after her successes of the 
“Siegfried” tour, returned to New York and thence to 
her summer cottage in Norfolk, Conn., where she will 
spend her summer. 


Hinshaw.—A pleasing -surprise met William Wade 
Hinshaw, the eminent baritone, recently, when he was 
notified by the committee of the Allied Bazaar that a 
trip to Havana was awaiting him, through holding the 
lucky number on a chance taken for the Belgian Re- 
lief. Mr. Hinshaw will go in the late autumn, and will 
give a concert for the Belgian Relief fund in Havana. 


Spencer.—Eleanor Spencer, the American pianist 
who has been appearing in Holland this summer, will 
arrive in New York the latter part of this month. Miss 
Spencer was to have sailed on July 8, but the boat on 
which she was booked did not sail. Her manager, Mrs. 
Herman Lewis, has received announcement that Miss 
Spencer is sailing on the Noordam on July 19. 


Hemus.—When Percy Hemus is not engaged in pre- 
paring his recital programs for next season at Asbury 
Park, N. J., he joins an expedition on a motor-boat 
hunting sharks, one of the most popular out-door sports 
at Asbury Park at the present time. Mr. Hemus be- 
lieves that, having recognized sharks in the musical 
world in the past, he should have little or no trouble in 
recognizing them in the waters along the Jersey coast. 


Sturkow-Ryder.—Many concert pianists would be at 
sea if they were suddenly forced to transpose a whole 
program. Mme. Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, the Russian- 
American pianist and composer, was recently in New 
Mexico giving a series of two-piano recitals. One piano 
was pitched a half-tone lower than the other, and there 
was no tuner within a hundred miles. So Mme. Stur- 
kow-Ryder transposed her whole program, which in- 
cluded a Schubert March, the March from “Tann- 
hauser,” Chabrier’s “Espana,” and some numbers by 
Chaminade. No one in the audience guessed that she 
was not playing in the original key. 


Spalding.—Albert Spalding, the American violinist, 
is at his home at Monmouth Beach, on the New Jersey 
coast, for the summer. He will devote a great part 
of his time and talents as a composer to the writing 
of American folk-lore compositions. He will also set 
to music a number of negro plantation melodies and 
ditties, which savor strongly of the Southern soil, by 
George A. Miller, a well-known delineator of negro 
types and characters. When completed they will be 
published in album form. 


Friedberg—Creative work has always been the incen- 
tive of Carl Friedberg, the popular pianist, who is now 
getting ready for his third American tour. Since his 
conservatory days composing has been his desire. His 
first sifonietta was conducted by himself when he was 
but fifteen. He has written a number of songs and much 
delightful chamber music, and it is now his intention 
to bring forth a big work, on which he has been working 
for a number of years. He did not complete the work 
until he came here, and finds that America has given 
him some new ideas which he will no doubt incorporate. 
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HE shark scare along the Jersey and 
Long Island coasts has made a deep 
impression on the minds of certain alert 
oress agents. One of them offers this 
novel paragraph, in the interests of a 
»rima donna, which is reproduced after 
yeing properly censored: 

Miss (deleted) has purchased a whal- 
ing gun that fires a bomb and lance for 
he use of her sharp patrol which she will 
naugurate at Long Beach this afternoon. 
Two of the prettiest girls on earth will 
yo into the surf in silk union suits as 
shark bait, it being Miss (deleted)’s idea 
to use them as a decoy. As sharks have 
an ear for music, they are pretty certain 
io go after the girls, and Miss (deleted) 
and her big bomb-firing gun will then 
attend to their case. 

* * * 


Addison F. Andrews sends us these 
musical items which are attributed to the 
Arkansas Thomas Cat: 

Miss Margaret Isley is becoming one of our 
most talented singers and her fame is spread- 
ing far beyond the confines of this voting pre- 
cinct. She has a very strong voice, and when 
she gets to singing the audience has to move 
back. 

The Snagtown Fiddling Band was sum- 
moned to the Panther Ridge school house the 
other night to furnish music for the magic 
lantern show, but the bass fiddle jarred the 
lamp chimneys off and put out the lights. 


* * * 


“And now,” said the enamored musical 
genius to his Clementina, “I will play 
you my latest tone-poem and you shall 
tell me what it means,” pictures Louis 
C. Elson in the Musical Observer. 

Clementina, after twenty minutes of 
modern dissonance: 


‘“‘Hoow clear a picture you have given! That 
pastoral theme at the beginning is a rustic 
lad, outside of an apple orchard. That five- 
barred phrase is the fence. The scale pass- 
ages picture him scaling it. The minor pass- 
ages indicate that the apples are green, the 
repeat in diminution indicates the apples 
diminishing one by one. That premonitory 
rumbling tells its own story; the double 
wctaves picture the boy doubling up; the 
liminished seventh his diminishing interest 
in apples; the augmented fifth his augment- 
ing pangs; the single entrance of the tonic 
the giving of remedies; that furious fortis- 
simo afterwards pictures roars and lamenta- 
tions. It is a realistic tone-picture of a boy 
et loose in an apple orchard!” 


The professor seized his hat. ‘There 
is no boy in the composition, and not a 
single apple! It is a tone-picture of a 
rustic gathering followed by a thunder- 
storm.” He rushed out into the night 
and never came back. Thus two fond 
hearts were severed by slipping on the 
treacherous ground of program-music. 

* * * 


We notice that one of the faculty of 
the Sydney Conservatory, New South 
Wales, is Mme. Slapoffski. A _ pianist, 
perchance? 

Name sounds as if it might be one 
of the characters in a Broadway operetta 
of musical life. Then we would have: 


Wilfred Glenn 


BASSO 


Important Bookings for Coming Season 


Soloist Worcester Festival, Sept. 28 


Soloist Boston Handel & Haydn Society, 
“Messiah” Dec. 17 and 18 (reengage- 


ment) 


Soloist Buffalo Guido Chorus, Nov. 23 


Soloist Chicago Apollo Club, “‘Messiah’’ Dec. 29 
Soloist Buffalo Twentieth Century Club, Jan. 30. 
Soloist Cleveland Philharmonic Club, April 26 


Mr. Dashemoffski, a composer; Mme. 
Takemoffski, a ballet dancer, etc. 
* * & 
Miss Howler—*‘Did my voice fill the 
drawing room?” 
Mr. Rood—‘‘No;; it filled the refreshment 


room and the conservatory.’’—Boston 


Transcript. 
* * * 
ENTERTAINING CALLERS IN THE OLD 
DAYS 
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—Brinkerhoff in the N. Y. Evening Mail 
© 1916 by S. S. McClure 


The good old days when you had to 
play pieces for company. 
These bad old days you say: “Eddie, 
put on another record!” 
* * * 


Perhaps some of the musicians visiting 
New York this summer have _ been 
stunned by the “Modern Music of Man- 
hattan” as tabulated in Town Topics, 
with this as a sample: 


THE “REVERIE OF GOTHAM” 


An Idyll in half-tones, depicting the pas- 
toral soul of the metropolis in Springtime. 
Written by Goshwatta Dynn for an orchestra 
of 135 players, divided as follows: 


20 bursting auto tires. 
20 clicking taxi-meters. 
16 bass motor-truck horns. 
12 trolley gongs. 
8 tug sirens. 
14 traffic-policemen’s whistles 
18 milkmen’s bells. 
rock blaster. 
ferry whistles. 
elevated trains. 
subway trains. 
steam rock-drills. 
riveting machines. 
1 fire engine. 
lambulance gong. 
* # 
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Puzzle: How to turn a theatrical joke 
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into a musical one? In that which fol- 
lows simply substitute “singers” for ‘“ac- 
tors”: 
“Few men advocate the recall when 
they think it might apply to themselves.” 
“How 


es . se 
American. 


about actors?’ — Baltimore 





ANN ARBOR FACULTY CONCERT 


Series of Seven Programs Opened with 
Charles Morse as Guest Artist 


Detroit, Micu., July 13.—Charles 
Frederick Morse, who is so closely iden- 
tified with the musical development of 
Detroit, was the guest-artist at the fac- 
ulty concert of the University of Mich- 
igan School of Music on July 5 at Ann 
Arbor. This was the first of seven con- 
certs to be given in Hill Auditorium this 
summer. 

Mr. Morse is not less notable for his 
work as an organist than for his ability 
as a choral director, and his playing on 
this occasion was especially delightful. 
He played the Bach Fantasia in G Major 
(Peter’s Edition), three numbers by De- 
bussy and the Guilmant Sonata, No. 5, 
Op. 30. He was assisted by Ada Grace 
Johnson, soprano, who sang two numbers, 
the Recitative and Aria “With Verdure 
Clad” (“The Creation”), by Haydn, and 
a group of three songs by Spross, Rogers 
and Beach. Frances L. Hamilton pro- 
vided satisfactory accompaniments. 
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WASHINGTON SUMMER MUSIC 


Innovation at Capital City Will Present 
Local Artists 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 12.—C. W. 
O’Connor has inaugurated a summer con- 
cert series at Studio Hall, Felix Gar- 
ziglia, the French pianist, opening the 
series. This is a new departure for 
Washington and if the attendance and 
enthusiasm of the first concert is main- 
tained the series should prove a success. 
The artists will be cuiied entirely from 
Washington, the desire being to encour- 
age the appreciation of home talent, of- 
fered at a time when there are no coun- 
ter attractions of outside artists, as is 
the case during the winter season. 

Felix Garziglia’s program on July 11 
was one calculated to call forth unstint- 
ed praise for his delicate tone coloring, 
brilliancy and power. His program in- 
cluded compositions of Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Chopin, Debussy, Chabrier 
and Liszt. 

An acknowledged interpreter of De- 
bussy, Mr. Garziglia painted the tone 
pictures of the French composer with an 
intimacy that carried his listeners with 
him, and his technique was at all times 
positive and delightful. Ww. B. 





Harriot Barrows in Opening Concert 
of Summer at Boothbay Harbor 


BooTHBAY HARBOR, ME., July 8.— 
Ifarriot Eudora Barrows, soprano; Al- 
bert T. Foster, violinist, and Clarence G. 
Ifamilton, pianist, faculty members of 
the Commonwealth School of Music here, 
gave the first concert of this season in 
Assembly Hall on the evening of Inde- 
pendence Day. Miss Barrows gave a 
compelling performance, and renewed the 
favorable impression she made here last 
season by the artistic quality. of her 
singing. Miss Barrows has a large class 
of students at the school. In addition, 
she vocally illustrates the song-lectures 
given by Professor Hamilton, which are 
a part of the school course, and will also 
vive a number of song recitals. 





Mme. Lombardi of Atlantic City has 
closed her studio to fill engagements un- 
der the management of D. De Ribcowsky 
and will tour the West as far as Cali- 
fornia. Mme. Lombardi is a graduate 
of the Conservatory in Bologne under 
Giuseppe Martucci and has gained rec- 
ognition as a concert pianist of ability 
in both America and Europe. She is 
also a composer. 





SASCHA JACOBINOFF 
TO BEGIN AMERICAN 
TOUR THIS FALL 














Sascha Jacobinoff, Violinist 


ee JACOBINOFF, _ violinist, 

who returned to America early in 
March, is being extensively booked for 
his first American tour, which will begin 
early in the season with recitals in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. The 
young violinist was prominent among the 
artists in Berlin who gave their services 
for concerts for the wounded soldiers, 
and for a space of several weeks he gave 
two eoncerts each week for the soldiers. 
He returned to America by way of Nor- 
way. In addition to his recital dates 
a large number of appearances with sym- 
phony orchestras will be included in 
Jacobinoff’s tour for 1916-1917. He will 
be under the exclusive management of 
the Philadelphia Musical Bureau. 





Harold Henry, besides being busily en- 
gaged on his new programs, is teaching 
an unusually large class of pupils, who 
have come from all parts of the country 
to work with him. Mr. Henry’s man- 
agers, Haensel & Jones, have already 
booked a large number of engagements 
for his coming season. 





Emil Mollenhauer, the well-known 
vocal coach of Boston, has returned home 
after a very busy month of teaching in 
New York City. At the end of July Mr. 
and Mrs. Mollenhauer go to Mere Point, 
Me., to spend the month of August. 

















MYRTLE 


ELVY 


PIANISTE 


Concerts now booking 
Season 1916-1917 
Every appearance an 
artistic triumph. 
Chicago Herald, April 
10, 1916—“‘‘Is pos- 
sessed of a touch of 
appealing charm, a 
technic of great bril- 
liancy, musicianly sen- 

sibilities. 

Chicago Evening Post, April 10, 1916—‘'Miss 
Myrtle Elvyn played with the big sweep that was 
characteristic of Liszt’s mode of utterance. i 
The audience applauded her most warmly.’’ 

Datly News, April 10, 1916—‘‘It was intelligent 
playing, with the large enthusiasm that Liszt asks 
for and without the heaviness to which his compo- 
sitions so often draw the nerformer.’’ 





Directicn: ALBERT D. GOULD 
300 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Kimball Piano Used 

















Mme. Mulford as ‘‘Amneris’’ 
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INSTRUCTION IN SINGING 
STUDIOS: 


New York 
1104 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith._—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Mr. Schlieder Replies to Criticism of 
N. Y. S. M. T. A. Administration 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of June 17 there ap- 
peared a letter entitled “Save the State 
Association,” and signed by “An Old 
Member.” 

It was the intention of the writer to 
ignore the ignoble insinuation, but he was 
authorized by the members of the asso- 
ciation, at the business meeting of the 
Syracuse convention, to reply to the “Old 
Member’s” letter for the sake of those 
who have not followed recently the af- 


fairs of the State association. 

The “Old Member” in an attempt to 
discredit the honest efforts of the admin- 
istration has done the association at 
large great harm. It was a thoughtless 
act: its harmful effects were beclouded 
by a selfish and unfriendly feeling. The 
“Old Member” deserves pity rather than 
reproach. There is but one thing that 
would call forth so vicious an attack upon 
recent administrations, namely, an _ill- 
directed impulse of a disappointed man. 
No doubt the “Old Member” regrets his 
hasty words; gentlemen usually do. 

The action of the administration needs 
no defense; it offers no apologies other 
than an expression of regret for deeds 
of omission. 

_Concerning the matter of examina- 
tions I will say that no examinations 
have been held, no diplomas given at any 
time “in the name of the association,” 
by any member of any committee. Any 
charges presented to the advisory board 
would insure a rigid investigation, and 
I can assure the “Old Member” that 
what is just would be done. 

The revised constitution, to which the 
“Old Member” refers, I have the pleasure 
to say is modeled after the constitution 
of the American Guild of Organists, “the 
highest-minded and most expert musi- 
clans in the land,” of which the writer 
has the honor to be a member as well as 
a councilman. The next president of the 
association is an eminent member of that 
efficient body of musicians. It is a pleas- 
ure to inform the “Old Member” that 
the examinations held by the guild each 
year constitute the real basis of the 
strength of that organization of “high- 
minded and expert musicians.” 

The reason the guild moves along so 
splendidly is because there are no 
troublesome mischief-makers—men who, 
rather than adjust the affairs of an as- 
sociation in a peaceful way, exploit their 
grievances publicly in oh a Manner as 
to bring ridicule upon its officers, Of all 
offenses that can be committed against 
the steady progress of an organization, 
the offense committed by “Old Member” 
is the worst. 

In the case of the N. Y. S. M. T. A. 
the desire expressed by recent adminis- 
tration to be of live service in the in- 
terest of music has never been more 
definite and more promising than now, 
nor has there been a clearer assent to 
the manner in which the association is 
moving forward than that expressed by 
the 1916 convention. 

The association has a great work to 
do. This work is being carefully pre- 
pared and is in the hands of progressive 
men and women of experience. Success 
in accomplishing the ends toward which 
the association points to-day is certain. 

It is far better to fasten one’s ideals 
to a turtle than hitch them to a lamp- 
post. Very cordially yours, 

FREDERICK SCHLIEDER. 
President of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association. 





Shows It Has a Wide Circulation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I desire to thank you sincerely for the 
article regarding myself which you 
printed in MUSICAL AMERICA, accom- 
panied by my likeness on the first page. 
Since leaving St. Louis I saw a copy of 
that particular number in the Detroit 
Musie School, also in a summer cottage 
of a friend, and on the top af a number 
of music journals in the music room of 
Barnes Hall (Cornell University) here 


at Ithaca. At least ten of the summer 
students and four of the faculty have 
mentioned to me that they read the ar- 
ticle, all of which goes to show what a 
large circulation MUSICAL AMERICA has. 
Very truly yours, 
ERNEST R. KROEGER, 
of St. Louis. 
Ithaca, N. Y., July 10, 1916. 





Proposes a National Examination in 
Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

For several years I have followed, 
through MusIcAL AMERICA’s columns, the 
splendid work carried on by its editor. 

During the past year I have been par- 
ticularly interested in the various ac- 
counts given by music teachers’ organi- 
zations of their efforts to standardize 
private teaching. 

The report given at the Fifteenth An- 
nual Convention of Music Teachers of 
Minnesota by James Lang, chairman of 
the board of examiners, was particularly 
good, and will, I am sure, prove helpful 
to teachers in other States who are, mu- 
sically, in a condition of chaos through 
possessing no standard. May I ask why 
it would not be possible to carry out a 
plan for national standardization along 
the lines successfully worked by Trinity 
College, London? This college has a 
large board of examiners of recognized 
standing in the field the year round. 
The examinations range in difficulty from 
first year work on through the various 
stages. 

The African, Australian and Canadian 
children have exactly the same exams. 
I use the term exactly advisedly because 
the board meets once a year to reunify 
its standard. 

The work is not restricted because in 
each year’s work the syllabus gives quite 
a large choice of music. 

If we could evolve such a splendid ar- 
rangement would not the matter of the 
qualified (?) teacher adjust itself? 

If her pupils fail to pass the exams 
the first time the teacher will, if either 
honest or at all capable, correct the er- 
rors of her way. If they fail a second 
time is it not probable the parents of her 
students will avoid a third fiasco? 

In our local high school credits are 
given to any student who takes private 
lessons—quite regardless of who the 
teacher may be. 

Several of the resident teachers want 
Trinity exams until we have a national 
or at least a State exam. Others say it 
is not patriotic (!) to have anything not 
American, even though we have, as yet, 
nothing developed along this line in 
America. Am I not correct in making 
that statement? 

Of course I hold no brief for an Eng- 
lish exam. I simply mention Trinity as 
we know of the first class work it is ac- 
complishing in Canada. 

Yours very truly, 
ELEANOR SCOTT. 
Wenatchee, Wash., July 11, 1916. 





Position of the Tongue in Singing 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Mr. William Resnikoff, writing in your 
issue of June 26 last in re “Cultivating 
Volume of Voice— Position of the 
Tongue,” declares, with quite an air of 
finality, that “the whole problem of voice 
development consists in the development 
of the intrinsic muscles of the larynx;” 
that “the maximum development of the 
vocal muscles is best secured by the pro- 
duction of short, soft tones without inter- 
ference;” and that “the shape and posi- 
tion of the tongue during voice produc- 
tion, except as they determine the vari- 
ous forms of the mouth cavity for the 
different vowel sounds, are of no impor- 
tance.” 

As to the last statement, Mr. Resni- 
koff’s “except” is the rule. Vowels are 
voice, and voice production is vowel pro- 
duction (unless one tries to deve op the 
vocal muscles through humming). There- 
fore, the tongue position being different 
for each vowel, the tongue position is, to 
all intents, an integral part of the voice- 
producing mechanism and cannot be “of 
no importance.” 

Moreover, although—as Mr. Resnikoff 
says—the bony structure determining the 
dimensions of the resonance cavities can- 
not be enlarged, yet the singer’s accurate 
and dilating adjustment of the muscles 
lining these cavities (or this cavity), for 
the reinforcement of each tone, is quite 
as much a factor in the problem as “the 
development of the intrinsic muscles of 
the larynx.” It is not infrequent to know 
of singers who have never employed cor- 
rectly that buccal reinforcement which 


while relieving the vocal 


doubles and enriches the voice volume 
muscles of 
strain (in which reinforcement the 
tongue’s position plays a vital part) and 
who, coming, by chance, example, or in- 
struction, into possession of the manner 
of proper reinforcement, have been able 
happily to transform their tones in a 
comparatively short time—in a_ shorter 
time than would have been possible had 
the further strengthening of the intrinsic 
muscles of the larynx, without buccal re- 
inforcement, alone been attempted. More- 
over, extremely helpful is such an articu- 
lative liberation of the tongue—through 
appropriate exercises—as shall permit of 
vigorous, supple enunciation without im- 
pairment of the flow of tone. 

Given Mr. Resnikoff’s positive declara- 
tion in favor of short, soft tones, it is 
probable that he has thus obtained satis- 
factory results in voice development. 
Other teachers of some experience rely 
upon practice with sustained tones of 
moderate volume and do not perceive the 
absolute parallel between a biceps de- 
veloped through frequently repeated con- 
tractions and relaxations while a light 
weight is held in the hand and the laryn- 
geal muscles developed by short, soft 
tones. These teachers remember that this 
system of the oft-repeated, short, weak 
effort is not employed to obtain champion- 
ship form in other branches of muscular 
activity. ; 

To open the ear and the understanding 
of the pupil to the best sonority of which 
his or her voice is capable is an essential 
part of the teacher’s task, and, in my 
judgment, the position and action of the 
tongue are equal in importance to any 
one of the other principal physical fac- 
tors in reaching this desired result. 

GEORGE E. SHEA. 

Hyannisport, Mass., July 10, 1916. 





Appreciation! 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am sure you will be gratified by the 
success of the first civic orchestral con- 
cert. I am, naturally, thinking of those 
who have helped me toward making a 
success of the scheme and you and MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA are among the first whom 
I wish to thank and express my appre- 
ciation for your invaluable co-operation. 

I have never been a business asset to 
MusIcAL AMERICA, so that all you have 
done for me and my work has come 
through a real appreciation of my efforts. 

Faithfully yours, 
MARTHA MAYNARD, 
Secretary, Civic Orchestral Society. 
New York, July 14, 1916. 





Two Greatest Piano Concertos? 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The tradition of the violin world tells 
us its two greatest concertos are those 
of Beethoven and Brahms. What two 
hold a relative position in piano litera- 
ture? What is the opinion of your read- 
ers on this subject? 

Yours truly, 
QUENTIN B. DURAND. 
Yonkers, N. Y., July 14, 1916. 


HAMLIN 


Tenor 





Management Maurice and Gordon Fulcher, 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Re-engaged for 
Fourth Season with Chicago Grand Opera 
Co. Permanent Address: Lambs’ Club, New 
York. 














How They License Music Teachers in 
Wisconsin 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

For five years I have worked as the 
secretary of the Wisconsin Music Teach- 
ers’ Association. No doubt it will be of 
interest to the readers of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, especially to those who are inter- 
ested in improving the musical condi- 
tions of the country and in endeavoring 
to accomplish something in the way of 
“standardization,” to know that of the 
thirty-three candidates who took the ex- 
aminations for a license at Fond du Lac 
this year, seventeen passed in everything 
and a number came very near. 

Next year I believe that we will have a 
still better showing. 

It has been a great inspiration to work 
with our president, Dean Liborius Sem- 
mann, of Milwaukee, and I feel that if 
we can continue to keep him at the head 
of our organization for a little while 
longer our association will accomplish 
a splendid work. 

Let me add how much I enjoy each 
week’s MuSICAL AMERICA. It is always 
a treat for Sunday reading, and it keeps 
some of us in touch with the music of 
the world, who would be otherwise sadly 
isolated. 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) GEORGIA COLVIN HYDE. 

Madison, Wis., July 10, 1916. 
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Lyons COOK 


Soprano 
Concert, Oratorio and Recital 


Mat. Philadelphia Musical Bureau 
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~ HOWARD | 
WELLS 


(Author of ‘‘Ears, Brain 
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Now in America 
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SOUSA tis 


Record for Season 1915-1916 
SIXTY-ONE CONSECUTIVE WEEKS 


Office. 1 West 34th St., New York City 
(Telephone, 6128 Greeley) 


soseex t. SCHUECKER 


CONCERT HARPIST 


Instructor of Harp at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘‘Private Master-Classes” 


MYRTA_ 


GILKINSON 


Lyric Soprano 
285 St. Nicholas Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Now on Tour 


Arthur Nevin 


Composer and Teacher of Theory 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. School of Fine Arts, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


BRUNE -MARCUSSON 


SOPRANO 


CONCERTS and ORATORIO 
2661 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
"Phone West 661 





























Of all the newcomers among pianists last season—and owing to the European 


war there were scores—only one made a profound impression. 


She was the 





Famous Little Brazilian 





| Mile. NOVAES is unique. 











GUIOMAR NOVAES 


She has delicacy and unaffected grace combined 
with brilliancy, amazing force, and an extraordinary sense of color. 
this equipment is rare personal beauty and charm. 


HER SUCCESS LAST SEASON WAS TREMENDOUS—HER TOUR NEXT 
SEASON WILL BE IN EVERY SENSE REMARKABLE 


Sole Management Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York | 
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Margarete Ober: a Recent Snapshot of 
the Metropolitan Singer 


Reginald de Koven, the composer of 
the opera, “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
visited Margarete Ober, the distinguished 
mezzo of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
at her summer home in Schroon Lake, in 
the Adirondacks, on June 29. There he 
played over his opera to her and her 
husband, Arthur Arndt. Mr. Arndt and 
his wife are now studying the part of 
Alison, the wife of Bath, the principal 
role in the opera. This news would seem 
to convey the information that Mme. 
Ober is to create the leading r6éle in 
this new American opera when it re- 
ceives its premiére performance at the 
Metropolitan next season. 





ZOELLNER QUARTET RECORDS 


A Novel and Successful Experiment in 
Talking-Machine Work 


The Columbia Graphophone Company 
announces in its August bulletin the first 
recordings of the Zoellner Quartet. This 
is the first time, it is believed, that a 
celebrated string quartet has made rec- 
ords for one of the large talking-machine 
companies. In introducing the Zoellners 
the Columbia bulletin says: “As inter- 
preters of the very highest in music, the 
Zoellner Quartet has achieved interna- 
tional fame as one of the world’s great 
musical organizations. The four artists 
are members of one family—father, 
daughter and two sons—an intimate en- 
semble.” 

[he records are Thern’s “Genius Loci” 
(“In Highest Thought”), an andante, 
which displays splendidly the smoothness 
of the quartet’s ensemble, and A. Walter 
Kramer’s “Humoresque on Two Amer- 
ican Folk-songs, ‘Dixie’ and ‘Old Folks 
it Home’,” a spirited number, in which 
these two songs are treated contrapun- 
tally, well contrasted to the sostenuto 
haracter of the Thern composition. 
“Caliban” to Be Given in Harvard Sta- 

dium 

“Caliban by the Yellow Sands,” the 
Shakespearean masque which Percy Mac- 
Kaye wrote for the tercentenary celebra- 
tion and which was produced at the sta- 
ium of the City College last May, is to 
e presented in Boston next October by 

number of public-spirited citizens at 
he Harvard Stadium. The sum of $70,- 
000 has been subscribed by Boston mil- 
onaires to pay the costs of the produc- 
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tion, which will be on the same scale of 
that made in New York. Howard Kyle 
will act the réle of Prospero, which he 
played in the New York production. 
Percy MacKaye has_ re-written his 
masque and cut down the cast to some 
extent, so that its production may be 
practicable elsewhere. The promoters of 
the Boston production plan to present the 
masque in a number of Southern cities 
and also in California, with a company 
of principals for the road, the ensemble 
to be done by local actors. 


ALICE NIELSEN DELIGHTS 
HUNTINGTON AUDIENCE 


Soprano, Completely Recovered from 
Slight Indisposition, Sings with 
Characteristic Effectiveness 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., July 12.—The 
fourth Chautauqua season at Huntington 
was made notable by the appearance of 
Alice Nielsen, the soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. It was ap- 
parent that she had entirely recovered 
from a sore throat with which she suf- 
fered for several days. From the first 
number to the last Miss Nielsen and her 
audience were in complete accord. She 
won her hearers as completely as any 
singer who ever appeared in a concert 
réle in Huntington. 

Miss Nielsen’s encores were happily 
chosen. The perfect acoustic properties 
of the auditorium enhanced the splendid 
success of the concert. Karl Kirk-Smith, 
‘cellist, was most cordially received, and 
William Reddick, the accompanist, added 
greatly to the pleasure of the audience. 

In answer to an inquiry as to Miss 
Nielsen’s indisposition and the probabil- 
ity of her filling the engagement in 
Huntington, the Herald Despatch of this 
city received the day before the concert 
the following wire from the Daily Tele- 
graph of Bluefield, W. Va.: 

“Alice Nielsen sang to crowds that 
filled the tent and a space for many feet 
outside, and enchanted everyone pres- 
ent.” 





MISS BEATTY’S ENGAGEMENTS 





150 Dates Planned for Coming Season— 
Coaching with Yeatman Griffith 
Roberta Beatty, the mezzo-soprano, 


who was one of the soloists at the Maine 
Music Festival last season, has been en- 





























Roberta Beatty, Mezzo-Soprano 


gaged for a tour of 150 concerts, be- 
ginning in September. .The tour will 
occupy thirty-five weeks and will be un- 
der the direction of the Redpath Musica! 
Bureau. The itinerary covers many 
States in the Middle West and South. 

Miss Beatty is hard at work this 
summer, coaching her program with her 
teacher, Yeatman Griffith, with whom 
she has studied since Mr. Griffith re- 
turned to America from Europe about 
two years ago. Miss Beatty was born 
in America and has a particularly beau- 
tiful mezzo-soprano voice. 


Lydia Lindgren in Vermont 

Lydia Lindgren, the talented and beau- 
tiful dramatic soprano of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, left New York 
last Saturday for Lake Bomoseen, Vt., 
where she will spend the summer. The 
greater part of her time will be devoted 
to the coaching of new songs with Dr. 
Paul Eisler in order to prepare herself 
for the concert tours that are being ar- 
ranged by her manager, R. E. Johnston. 


Jeannette Dorno Occupied with Coach- 
ing Pianists in Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 17.—Jeannette 
Durno, pianist, is among the artists who 
are remaining in Chicago this summer. 
Miss Durno is coaching a large number 
of pianists who have come here to pre- 
pare their next season’s programs under 
her direction. She will give her Chicago 
recital on Dec. 3 at the Illinois Theater. 











Stanley Quartet Gains Favor 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania 








The Stanley Quartet at the Hagerstown (Md.) Festival. 
Joseph Mathieu, Tenor; Eleanor Stanley, Pianist; Charles Howard Roderick, 
Director of the Festival; Louise McMahan, Soprano; Flora Hardie, Contralto, 
and James Stanley, Bass 


HE Stanley Quartet of New York 
scored a number of successes on 

its Pennsylvania tour in June, giving 
concerts at Harrisburg and Carlisle 
with conspicuous _ success. At the 
Hagerstown (Md.) Music Festival early 
in the month, the quartet also distin- 
guished itself. This, the second of the 
two festival concerts, was devoted to a 
performance, under the baton of Charles 
Howard Roderick, of Goring-Thomas’s 
cantata, “The Swan and the Skylark,” 
preceded by a miscellaneous program. 
The Stanley singers, Louise MacMahan. 





From Left to Right: 


soprano; Flora Hardie, contralto; Jo- 
seph Mathieu, tenor, and James Stan- 
ley, bass, presented this part of the 
concert, singing quartets by Strauss, El- 
gar and Grainger. Mr. Stanley offered 
solos by Handel and Lehmann; Mrs. 
MacMahan a group of songs by La 
Forge, Branscombe and Arne; Mr. 
Mathieu songs by Fay Foster, C. Linn 
Seiler and Hammond, and Miss Hardie 
a group by Allitsen and Lemon. 

The four artists proved themselves 
admirable singers both in their songs 
and in their fine performances in the 
cantata, while the singing of the chorus 
under Mr. Roderick was highly praise- 
worthy. 





MANY NOVELTIES FOR 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 


Conductor Stock to Give Sym- 
phonic Works of Several 
Schools Local Premiére 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, July 17, 1916. 
LTHOUGH Frederick Stock, the uni- 
versally popular conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, is spend- 
ing this summer in Estes Park, Colorado, 
and must perforce give up his annual 
trip to Europe for novelties, Chicago 
lovers of the best in symphonic music 
will not need to suffer on account of 
this fact, for stored away in the or- 
a 
chestra’s library there is any amount 
of material for performances which will 
be new to us, and some things which 
have not been heard here in many sea- 
sons. 

Besides the Mahler Symphony No. 8 
and the “Manzoni” Requiem, by Verdi, 
which will be the principal features of 
the festival designed to close next sea- 


son’s orchestral concerts, we are prom- 
ised Richard Strauss’s “Alpine” Sym- 
phony, and shall also hear the Second 
Symphony by Hugo Alfven, the Fourth 
by Jean Sibelius, the D Major Sym 
phony by Erwin Lendvai, the Third by 
Felix Weingartner, the Eighth by Glaz- 
ounoff, the First by Enesco and a Sym 
phony in B Minor by Liapounoff. There 
will also be two chamber symphonies by 
Schonberg and Sekeles. 

Kor some of the older classics Mr. 
Stock will return to Haydn, whose Sym- 
phony in D Major has not been played 
in Chicago for a number of years, and 
a symphony by Mozart, which also con- 
tains some effective solo parts. 

Among other works to be heard the 
coming season will be Frederick Stock’s 
Violin Concerto, which was performed 
in the East last year, with Efrem Zim- 
balist as soloist, who will also be heard 
here. Frederick Delius will be repre- 
sented by three new works, a “Dance 
Rhapsody” and two short tone poems, 
“On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring” 
and “Summer Night on the River.” 

Granville Bantock’s “Jaga-Naut,” an 
Oriental scene, will also be among the 
English works produced next year, and 
other new and interesting works will 
comprise a Nocturne by Busoni, d’Indy’s 
“Souvenir,” Reger’s “Boecklin Suite” and 
perhaps Stephan’s “Music for Orches- 
tra.” M. R. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














WO important songs, issued by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, by two of 
this country’s most interesting compos- 
ers, F. Morris Class and Deems Taylor, 
make their appearance.* Dr. Class’s 
song is a setting of an amazingly fine 
poem, by “A, E.,” called “The Hermit.” 
It was introduced to New York last fall 
by John Barnes Wells, the tenor, at his 
A£olian Hall recital, where it made a 
profound impression. 

Dr. Class’s songs have been growing 
in interest with every new one that he 
puts forward. His style is becoming 
more trenchant, his musical speech more 
firmly his own. Not that at any time in 


his creative work he has lacked individ- 
uality, for even his first published songs 
possessed it. But now he writes with a 
gripping power and intensity that estab- 
lishes him beyond the shadow of a doubt 
as a composer of art-songs, such as few 
in America or, in fact, anywhere can 
rival, 

Modern to the core, this song strikes a 
new note in the recital song. It is medi- 
tative, it is profound, yet it has en- 
thralling charm. Dr. Class can give us 
harmonies that are almost acrid at times; 
then he gives us moments of sheerest 
beauty, like the passage “Now the silver 
light of dawn.” It makes little or rather 
no difference at all whether Dr. Class is 
intensifying a situation or merely paint- 
ing an atmospheric touch. He does it 
all with conviction these days. There is 
little more to be said about his new pro- 
ductions, when they are of the caliber of 
this new song, and most of them are. 
The present reviewer has had his say 
about this composer’s music; he believes 
him to be one of the men in America to- 
day who have a right to compose, a right 
based on originality, high idealism in 
the art-song field and the knowledge of 
how to express ideas. 

The song is published both for high 
and medium voice. 

Curious is Mr. Taylor’s song, “Time 
Enough.” It has a sub-title, “A Man- 
Child’s Lullaby.” The poem is by Brian 
Hooker of Yale University, the poet who 
did the splendid drama, “Mona.” The 








*“Titp HERMIT.” Song for a Solo Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By F. Morris 
Class. Price, 60 cents. “TIME ENOUGH.”’ 
Song for a Solo Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment By Deems Taylor. Price, 50 
cents. Boston: The Oliver Ditson Company. 
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sub-title prompts us to institute an in- 
quiry as to whether Mr. Hooker or Mr. 
Taylor is responsible for it. 

Very direct in its opening measures, 
this song, which is couched in repressed 
accents, shows us Mr. Taylor working in 
a style somewhat different from that he 
has given us in the past. Here we find 
a Russian influence, the influence of a 
figure worked out in a quasi-ostinato 
manner with an especial effect in mind. 
On the return to the first part Mr. Taylor 
accomplishes a deft piece of craftsman- 
ship by transforming his original piano 
accompaniment into an entirely different 
one (from the standpoint of effect) by 
lifting it up an octave in its setting and 
reducing the movement of it to halves 
and quarter notes. Melodically, the song 
is lovely and it has harmonic interest, 
too. Editions both for high and medium 


voice are issued. 
ok ok ca 


WO posthumous compositions of the 
late Enrique Granados are issued 
by the house of Schirmer.} First there 
is a “Song of the Postilion,” one of the 
most unalterably stupid and unimportant 
pieces of music we have seen in a long 
time. It has neither a good melody to 
recommend it nor anything else. With- 
out a name like that of Granados on it, 
it would, in fact, scarcely find a publisher 
here or abroad. Jt is dedicated to An- 
dres de Segurola. 

The other composition is an “Allegro 
de Concierto” for piano, which, if the 
reviewer errs not, Senor Granados per- 
formed himself last winter in New York 
at his recital at AZolian Hall. It is so 
far below the leved which he maintained 
in his earlier likable piano compositions 
that discussion of it becomes unneces- 
sary. More trivial melodic phrases, in- 
significant harmonies and lack of archi- 
tecture in a pianoforte composition nine- 
teen pages long we have not yet been 
honored with examining. Its main dis- 
tinction seems to be that it is in the key 
of C sharp major, a tonality employed 
only rarely by composers, both ancient 


and modern. 
* * ok 


OUR feathers in the cap of Alberto 
Bimboni are his new “Four Tuscan 
Folksongs.”{ The music, it is under- 
stood, is not folk-song, but the texts are 
what the Italians call Rispetti Toscani. 
These rispetti are delightful little poems 
and Mr. Bimboni has set them as only 
an Italian can. 

The first, “And I Must Wander Far” 
(“E me ne voglio andar”), is a gem, 
pue and gentle, a melody that evolves 
naturally from the text. The accompan- 
iment is a simple arpeggiated matter, 
that disturbs no singer’s art, that pro- 
vokes no interest of itself. It is sub- 
ordinate, as it should be. Both the “A 
Colt I Saw Go Romping” and “The Lov- 
er’s Serenade” are admirable, the first a 
light song, graceful and delicate, the 
other a more sustained effort, though it 
is distinguished, too, for its grace. The 
final song, ““Dance Moods,” is also a most 
worthy melodic piece. The second song 
is dedicated to Luca Botta, the Metro- 
politan tenor, the first to the composer’s 
wife, who died last winter; the third to 
Gilda Tanara, the soprano, wife of Fer- 
nando Tanara, the operatic conductor 
and coach, and the fourth to Carrie 
Bridewell, the contralto. 

Not in any way epoch-making, these 
four little songs are really more worth 
while than many a pretentious essay 
we have examined. Mr. Bimboni has 
the light touch. How rare that is! He 


T“SONG OF THE POSTILION.” Song for a 
Baritone Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
Price, 75 cents net. “ALLEGRO DE CONCI- 
ERTO.”’ For the Piano. Price, $1.50. By 
Enrique Granados. New York: G. Schirmer. 

t“AND I Must WANDER Far,” “A Cott I 


SAw Go ROMPING.” “THE LOVER’S SERE- 
NADE,”’ “DANCE Moops.”” Four Songs for a 
High Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 


Alberto Bimboni. Price, 60 cents each, net. 
New York: G. Schirmer. 


can write a song with an accompaniment 
made of single eighth notes, as fragile 
as the melody of the Tuscan verses. And 
the majiaer in which he has sought out 
the spirit of these delectable Italian 
poems and reflected them in music of 
innate charm will make his name as a 
composer respected and will win many 
hearings for his music. George Harris, 
Jr., has done a more than praiseworthy 
task in translating these Italian poems 
into admirable English. 

* * * 


SETTING of Paul Laurence Dun- 

bar’s once _ highly-prized lines, 
“Ashes to Ashes, Dust to Dust,” under 
the title of “Mortality,” has been made 
by Gabriel L. Hines.§ The song is ded- 
icated to Charles Norman Granville, the 
excellent baritone, who is singing it this 
summer in his concerts on tour with Mr. 
Hines. Mr. Hines has a melodic sense, 
not at all times as refined as might be 
desired, and he writes with intelligence. 
It is an effective song, which, sung by an 
artist of Mr. Granville’s capabilities, 
should win warm approval. 

ok * aK 


HE house of Ditson has brought out 

a new volume in its “Half Dollar 
Music Series,” entitled “Songs with Vio- 
lin,’ for a high voice.|| This popular- 
priced series has, indeed, filled a void 


§‘“MorTALITY.’’ Song for a High Voice with 
Piano. By Gabriel L. Hines. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: M. Witmark & Sons. 


and the volumes issued in it in the pas: 
have fully justified their publication.. 
This new one contains such popula: 
songs as Barnby’s “Sweet and Low,’ 
Braga’s “Angel’s Serenade,” Godard’s 
Berceuse from “Jocelyn,” Gottschalk’s “O 
Loving Heart, Trust On,” (this in a fine 
revision and arrangement with violin ob- 
bligato, all the excellent work of N. 
Clifford Page), Gounod’s “Serenade,” 
Massenet’s “Elegie,” Offenbach’s Bar- 
carolle from the “Tales of Hoffmann” 
and Oscar Weil’s “Spring Song.” It is 
interesting to note that with this “Spring 
Song,” one of the most popular songs 
ever written in America, there is also 
a song called “In Autumn,” by Oscar 
Weil. This latter, as far as the present 
reviewer knows, has never been sung 
widely. It is a beautiful short song, in 
Mendelssohnian style, worthy of per- 
formance and musically of much greater 
intrinsic value than its companion (the 
songs are Op. 10, Nos. 1 and 2), the 
much sung “Spring Song.” A. W. K. 


Roderick White Collects Indian Melodies 
During Vacation in Michigan 


Roderick White, the American violin 
ist, is spending his summer in his home 
State, Michigan, where he is giving re 
citals, composing and gathering materia! 
for future works from the old Ojibway 
Indian melodies of Michigan. He wa: 
recently heard in two sonata recitals 
with Leo Sowerby, the pianist, one at 
Grand Rapids, another at Grand Haven, 
Mich.; at the latter place he was re- 
engaged for a recital next fall. 








|SONGS WITH VIOLIN.- A _ Collection of 
Fourteen Songs for a High Voice with Pian: 
Accompaniment and Violin Obbligato. “Th: 
Half Dollar Music Series.” Boston: Th: 
Oliver Ditson Company. 
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| AVOID BEING “IMITATOR” 
" ‘WARNS BELLE GOTTSCHALK 


Study of One’s Voice and Personality Will Disclose Field of 
Vocal Art for Which Singer Is Suited—Decries Habit of 
“Singing Down” to Audiences—Concert Programs for 
Coming Season Will Give Prominence to Songs of 








BD ie the thing one can do best— 
and then do it” is the favorite 
axiom of Belle Gottschalk, the young 
\merican soprano, whose season, recent- 
'y ended, proved very conclusively that 
Miss Gottschalk is one of the few per- 
-ons who live up to the maxims in which 
they believe. 

Miss Gottschalk is one of the group 
of American singers who returned home 
at the beginning of the European war, 
which automatically canceled for her an 
engagement to sing in opera in Breslau 
and a concert tour of Austrian cities. 
Last season she appeared successfully 
with the Boston Grand Opera Company, 
and during the latter months of the sea- 
son in concert. One of her most con- 
spicuous successes was in the Jersey 
City Festival this spring, when, on a 
few hours’ notice, she took the places 
on the program of Anna Case and Frieda 
Hempel, who were unable to attend 
through illness, and scored an individual 
triumph. Miss Gottschalk also partici- 
pated with signal success in the Keene 
(N.H.) Festival last spring, and added 
to her rapidly growing list of admiring 
audiences with a concert tour of the 
New England cities. 


“Study Your Own Voice” 


“I think one of the mistakes of young 
singers is to attempt things not suited 
to their voice or personality, simply be- 
cause some one else has made a con- 
spicuous success in that field,” is Miss 
Gottschalk’s belief. “I refer especially 
to the growing list of lieder singers, who 
have been fired with ambition through 
the successes of such singers as Julia 
Culp and Tilly Koenen, and have not 
stopped to ask themselves if their heri- 
tage, training and personality fit them 
for this form of vocal art. No matter 
how beautiful the song or the song form, 
if it is not suited to one’s mentality or 
if one has not the background it should 
be avoided. Take the modern Russian 
songs for example, particularly the folk- 
song, and see how badly, in most cases, 
it is sung by those who have not a back- 
ground of Russian life. This is true also 
of lieder. One must live in the atmos- 
phere, become steeped in it, be a part of 
it, really to give folk-songs of the differ- 
ent countries an adequate interpreta- 
tion.” 

Miss Gottschalk deplores the tendency 
to “sing down” to an audience. “People 
really want good music,” she believes. 
“By that I do not mean classic music 
entirely, although I do not think a con- 
cert program complete that lacks works 
of the masters. Nowadays there is so 
much that is good—composers as well 
as singers have felt the spur of a com- 
petition that grows keener every year— 
that there is really no excuse for me- 
diocre compositions finding a place on 
programs. And with the increasing love 
for good music of the general public re- 
peatedly emphasized in their attendance 
at free concerts and where they can hear 
good music for a nominal price, this be- 


comes daily more apparent to those who 
are studying the public taste.” 


Favors English Songs 


In building her programs for her con- 
cert work next season Miss Gottschalk is 





Photo by Mishkin 

Belle Gottschalk, Young American So- 

prano of the Boston Opera Company, 
as “Nedda” 


arranging for one German, one French 
and two English song groups. 

“Not everyone understands the lan- 
guages,” is her explanation, “and it is 
idle to pretend that people like a song 
so well where they do not understand 
the words. That is why I am arranging 
to give two English groups. My favor- 
ites? That is rather hard to say. One 
thinks they have a favorite, and then, 
with the output of really fine songs so 
very large, each day there is a new 
candidate for honors. 

“People like familiar songs. As a re- 
quest number I gave Mrs. Beach’s 
‘Year’s at the Spring’ at my Lowell 
(Mass.) concert last spring. ‘The com- 
mittee asked me to put it on the pro- 
gram for the next season’s concert, and 
since then I have had several individual 
requests for the same song. There are 
a few compositions like this, or like 
Rogers’s ‘The Star’ or some of Bain- 
bridge Crist’s songs, that make a _ uni- 
versal appeal.” 

Miss Gottschalk is a Mount Holyoke 
graduate, completing her college work 
before going to Berlin, where she passed 


five years in study. “I used to get rather 
tired of my studies,” Miss Gottschalk 
admitted. “I suppose about so much 
discipline is good for everyone, but I 
did dislike working at chemistry when 
I wanted to be practising scales! But 
I’m glad now that I stuck to it. I had 
the same feeling when I first began to 
sing. I didn’t want to do anything but 
operatic réles, but I have found that 
the concert stage gives one much more 
freedom for self-expression. 

“Four weeks of absolute rest,” is Miss 
Gottschalk’s plan of voice conservation, 
and it was to adhere to this plan that 
she gave up a tour of Southern cities 
this summer. She will devote the month 
of August to rest and begin her season’s 
concert work in September. M. S. 





LOVED VIOLIN TOO WELL 





But Culprit’s Playing in Chicago Court 
Moves Judge to Leniency 


CHICAGO, July 15.—The strains of the 
“Meditation” from “Thais” and other 
classical pieces were heard in_ the 
Desplaines Street Police Court to-day at 
the request of the judge. The playing 
was so sweet and sentimental that it 
probably will win freedom for the young 
Argentenian who did it. 

Victor Vitromili attributes his fall 
from grace to a cell in the Hyde Park 
police station to his love of good vio- 
lins. He is said to be a son of one of 
the first families in Buenos Ayres. He 
came to Chicago two weeks ago with 
letters of recommendation from people 
well known in the Argentine Republic, 


and was taken under the protection of 
Albert W. Brickwood, Jr., Argentine 
Consul in Chicago, for Vitromili was a 
stranger and could speak no English. 

Living in the same house with Brick- 
wood is Edward E. Morgan, a painter 
of miniatures and an exhibitor at the Art 
Institute. Morgan possessed a_ violin 
which he prized. it was made by Edward 
Withers, an English maker. Morgan 
bought the instrument in London. 

Vitromili played the violin one night 
at the Brickwood home, and he liked its 
tone so well that he came back again 
and again to play on it. Three nights 
ago he took the violin with him, and 
yesterday he was arrested on a charge 
of larceny. He admitted the theft, and 
told the police where they could find the 
violin. 

To-day he was haled to court and 
played the violin for the Judge. The 
case was continued until next Tuesday, 
when Vitromili probably will be released 
on parole for six months. KF. W. 


Choral Association An- 
nounces Concerts 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., July 12.—The 
Huntington Choral Association has sent 
out notices requesting subscriptions for 
next season’s concert series. The pro- 
gram for the series of concerts is as fol- 
lows: Anna Fitziu with the Choral Club, 
Oct. 16; opera night, “Faust,” by 
Gounod, with Hazel Eden as Marguerite. 
Rose Bryant as Siebel, John Campbell 
as Faust, Horatio Connell as Valentine 
and Arthur Middleton as Mephistopheles, 
Jan, 25; Clara and David Mannes, violin 
and piano recital, Feb. 8. 





Huntington 








Bergquist ‘‘Golgotha’’ Worthy 
Addition to Oratorio Works 








A WORK built on broad lines that de- 
serves hearings wherever there are 
choral societies of mixed voices interested 
in oratorio is J. Victor Bergquist’s “Gol- 
gotha.”* Mr. Bergquist is director of 





J. Victor Bergquist, Composer of the 
Oratorio, “Golgotha” 


the Conservatory of Music at Augustana 
College and has composed a work of mu- 
sicianly character. The composition of 
oratorio in modern times is no longer 
pursued with the same interest that, for 
example, was current in Victorian Eng- 
land, when its composers considered the 
successful accomplishment of a work in 


this form synonymous with the ascent to 
Parnassus. 

Mr. Bergquist’s “Golgotha” is divided 
into fourteen numbers, the first an in- 
strumental introduction, the others solos, 
quartets and choruses. The music is 
characterized by a melodic freshness and 
a gratifying freedom from affectation. 
Mr. Bergquist does not rise to heights 
of startling originality nor does he pro- 
claim a message in this work that is 
new from the standpoint of contemporary 
composition. Yet what he has done he 
has done so splendidly, with so capable 
a command of his materials, that he de- 
serves great praise. He understonds the 
solo voice and writes for it effectively and 
musically. The setting of the text “For 
God So Loved All the World,” made mem- 
orable by Stainer in his “Crucifixion,” is 
a piece of fluent writing for solo quartet 
that has more than one point to com- 
mend it. Like the majority of composers 
of oratorio, Mr. Bergquist repeats his 
text too much, stringing out a simple 
four-word sentence frequently over a 
page or more. This, however, does not 
detract from the intrinsic merit of the 
work. The treatment of the chorus “It is 
finished” is very skilful and creates quite 
the right mood. The fugue is effectively 
managed and the final chorus, “Adora- 
tion,” contains much that is pure and 
beautiful. The text is printed in Eng- 
lish and Swedish. 

It would seem that there is a place in 
choral literature for this work, one of 
the most logically conceived oratorios by 
a contemporary musician published in 
this country in some time. A. W. K. 


*“GOLGOTHA.”’ An Oratorio for Tenor and 
Bass Solo, Quartet and Chorus of Mixed 
Voices with Piano (or Orchestral) Accom- 
paniment. By J. Victor Bergquist Vocal 
Score, price, $1. Minneapolis, Minn. : Joseph 
kK. Frank. 
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AMERICAN SINGER AS 
“AIDA” IN CHICAGO 


Estelle Wentworth Makes Excel- 
lent Impression in the Role 
at Ravinia Park 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, July 17, 1916. 


UMEROUS concerts under _ the 
auspices of the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation are being given by the Chicago 
Band and other musical organizations in 
the city, and one fine orchestra is giving 
nightly concerts at the Edelweiss, Gar- 
dens, formerly “The Midway Gardens,” 
but the main musical attraction of the 
summer season is, of course, the opera 
at Ravinia Park. It is remarkable to 
notice the many patrons who travel a 
distance, back and forth, of more than 
sixty miles to hear their favorite operas 
and to listen to some of their “lieblings” 
singers at this North Shore resort. 

Last week there was a change of 
cast on Thursday evening, when it had 
been announced that Mme. Beriza would 
sing the title réle in Verdi’s opera of 
“Aida.” Estelle Wentworth, the bril- 
liant young American dramatic soprano, 
appeared instead of the French artist, 
and gave an excellent performance of 
this réle, far exceeding the work she 
did the week before in “Madama Butter- 
fly.” Her voice has a greater sweep and 
more power in the Verdi music than 
was disclosed in the Puccini score, and 
she also acted more convincingly and ef- 
fectively as the Egyptian slave than as 
the Japanese maid. Her “Ritorna Vin- 
citor” in the first act was an intelligently 
interpreted aria, and she also did good 
work in the duet with Ammneris in the 
first scene of the second act and finally 
in the Nile Scene. There was not only 
volume but also quality in Miss Went- 
worth’s singing and she earned all the 
applause the large audience meted out 
to her. 

Morgan Kingston’s Rhadames belongs 
among this eminent tenor’s best rdéles 
He sang the “Celeste Aida” in highly 
musical style, and disclosed not only in 
the middle, but in the highest register 
of his voice a refined timbre and a rich 
quality. He managed his scenes both in 
the first act and in the third with a dig- 
adroitness 


nity and with an artistic — 
which betokens the artist of the first 
rank, 


The Amneris of Margaret Jarman, the 
Amonasro of Millo Picco, the Ramfis of 
Henri Scott and the King of Léuis D’An- 
gelo were all commendably presented, 
and the orchestra and general ensemble 
were directed with skill by Richard Hage- 
man, the conductor, who is rapidly gain- 
ing the recognition of the musicians as 
well as the public of Ravinia Park. 

Rabinoff in Chicago 

One of the most interested visitors at 
the park was Max Rabinoff, who had 
many interesting things to tell regard- 
ing the coming season of his opera com- 
pany. He has not yet arranged to give 
Chicago any dates for next season, but 
his prospectus, communicated verbally, 
includes the first American appearance 
of Ida Rubinstein, the famour Parisian 
dancer, in some Russian operas given 
with. Russian operatic artists entirely, 
of which “Aleko” by Rachmaninoff, 
“Der Daemon” by Rubinstein, re-orches- 
trated by Glazounoff, and “Boris Godou- 
noff” are all unknown to Chicago opera- 
lovers. He has also unearthed a ballet- 
setting of Beethoven’s “Ruins of Athens” 
and has among his list of operas “Andrea 
Chenier” and “Iris,” which was last 
given in Chicago by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in 1908, with Caruso, 
Eames and Scotti in the principal roles. 

Mr. Rabinoff’s anecdotes about Ida 
Rubinstein and her career were enter- 
taining, especially her reported inheri- 
tance of a fortune of 2,000,000 rubles, 
which she spent in a couple of years, and 
her taking up of professional dancing. 
She is also said to be responsible for the 
rise of Leon Bakst, and in a measure 
for the vogue of d’Annunzio, and perhaps 
her first great popularity was gained by 
her interpretation of “The Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian,” which she brought out 
in Paris. 

Estelle Wentworth is’ enthusiastic 
about an opera hardly known in Amer- 
ica, “Das Nothembd,’ by Woitowsky- 
Biedau, in which she sang the leading 
dramatic soprano réle when it was first 
given in Dessau, Germany. She also 
created the soprano roéle in Paul von 
Klenau’s one-act opera, “Sulamith,” and 
sang in Rubinstein’s opera “Daemon” 
with Baklanoff. She has changed but 
little since she last studied in Chicago 


with the late tenor, William Castle. Her 
personality is of such an engaging kind 
that she should easily make her way in 
opera in this country. 


Arthur Dunham’s Orchestra 


Quite at the other extremity of Chi- 
cago, at the Edelweiss Gardens, Arthur 
Dunham and his symphony orchestra dis- 
course music to very fashionable audi- 
ences, who listen to such numbers as 
Beethoven’s First Symphony, Brahms’s 
Hungarian Dances, _ selections from 
Tschaikowsky, Smetana, Chabrier and 
Glazounoff, which made up the program 
last Friday evening, between dancing of 
the popular sort. 

Arrangers of the music for moving 
pictures appropriate whatever strikes 
them as suitable for their purposes from 
the master works of the great composers 
to go with their ever changing films of 
the “silent drama.” So a visit at the 
Auditorium last week to see a most elab- 
orate picture, “Ramona,” was rewarded 
with selections from the symphonies of 
Tschaikowsky and other equally famil- 
iar classics, performed by an orchestra 
of meritorious caliber, conducted by 
Carli D. Elinor. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Reinald Werrenrath in Camp at Stam- 
ford, Conn., for the Summer 


Reinald Werrenrath has taken a cot- 
tage at Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn., 
where he has established his family and 
where he spends his week ends and as 
much other time as can be spared from 
his numerous engagements. Mr. Wer- 
renrath will give a series of three song 
recitals for the summer school at New 
York University, University Heights, 
and, later, go to Bay View, Mich., to give 
a recital for the Chautauqua Assembly 
there. About the middle of August, Mr. 
Werrenrath will enjoy his favorite sum- 
mer pleasure, a motor boat cruise for 
some weeks off the New England coast. 


MATRIMONY HINTED 
FOR MAUD ALLAN 


Los Angeles Report Says Dancer 
May Become Bride of Leo 
Cherniavsky 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 15.—At a 
recent meeting of the Gamut Club a 
matrimonial cat was let out of the bag, 
when Mrs. McCann stated that Leo 
Cherniavsky, who sat at her right hand, 
is a particular friend of Maud Allan, the 
classic dancer; that next -season Miss 
Allan’s tour begins on the Atlantic Coast 


and that of Mr. Cherniavsky on the Pa- 
cific, and the prognostication was made 
that these tours would meet about the 
latitude of St. Louis, with serious re- 
sults to both parties. Mr. Cherniavsky 
is the violinist of the very excellent trio 
of that name. It was noted that in his 
remarks to the Club Mr. Cherniavsky 
made no denial. 

Sarame Raynolds, who has many 
friends in Los Angeles and who sang 
in opera at our auditorium two years 
ago, has been engaged as one of the so- 
pranos of the Chicago Opera Company 
for next season. 

The Dominant Club has elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
Mrs. Charles G. Stivers, president; Mrs. 
Bertha Winslow Vaughn, vice-president; 
Kie Julie Christin, secretary; Mrs. Jesse 
P. McKnight, financial secretary; Ger- 
trude Cohen, treasurer; Fannie Dillon, 
Mrs. M. Hennion Robinson and Mrs. J. G. 
Ogilvie, membership committee; Mrs. 
Robert Wankowski, social committee; 
Jessie Weimar, Mrs. Henley Bussing and 
Mrs. Carlotta Wagner, program com- 
mittee. The Dominant Club was organ- 





ized about ten years ago by women music 
teachers and receives in membership 
only a limited number of professiona| 
women musicians. Its programs, given 
monthly, are by the best local profes 
sionals, with occasional numbers by vis 
iting artists. 

Mrs. Gertrude Parsons, who is at th 
head of the musical department of the 
Los Angeles public schools, is conductiny 
a series of lesson lectures at the Univer 
sity of California summer music schoo! 
at Berkeley. 

The local impresario, L. E. Behymer, 
has gone East to make his contracts with 
a score of stars for their appearance on 
his Philharmonic courses next season 
He promises also two prominent sym 
phony orchestras and two opera com 
panies. During last season he presente: 
about eighty first class musical affair: 
in Los Angeles alone, besides his exten 
sive billing of attractions in other Pacific 
Coast cities. 

At the July meeting and dinner of the 
Gamut Club there was an abundance o| 
prima donnas, Mmes. Cisneros, Aldrich 
and Claude Albright being present, and 
each one presented numbers from he: 
répertoire. This was the first time that 
Mme. Aldrich had been heard in Los 
Angeles, and it was remarked that the 
beauty of her voice equalled that of her 
stage appearance. Others to appear on 
the entirely impromptu program were 
Clara Alexander, Mrs. Haydn Corbett, 
Clarence McGehee and Desedir Veecsei. 
John Marquardt, formerly of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was among the guests. 

WwW. F. G. 





Leon Bakst, Russian Artist, to Open 
Studio in New York 


Leon Bakst, the celebrated Russian 
scenic artist, is to open a studio in New 
York, and has designated H. B. Mari- 
nelli as his agent to accept orders for 
costume designing, scene painting and 
interior decoration. 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 
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Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


American Progressive Piano School 


GUSTAV L, BECKER, Director 


114 West 72nd St. Entrance and scholarship ex 
aminations Sept. 18 and 25th. 

LA BACKUS BEH Teacher of Piano 
me, = and Voice 
Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto and | 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme, Louise Homer 
Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel. 9689 River 


WALTER L, BOGERT 


President National Association Teachers of Singing. 
Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd Street, New 
York City. (Tuesdays and Fridays.) 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., 
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MARTHE CLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Concert 
cialist in French and German diction. 
72nd St., New York. Tel. 
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VERNETTA E. COLEMAN 


Studio:—121 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRD 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn, 


Mme. REGINA de SALES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Personal address: Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. 
55th St. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River 
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Teacher of Singing 
YORK 
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2625 Columbus, 


MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 
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Chicago Representative: Kate Jordan Hewett. Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, ’Cellist 
ENGAGEMENTS—INSTRUCTION 
Residence-Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 
Tel. 8970 Audubon 


New York 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address 292 W, 92nd Street New York 


Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


JOSEPH A. FARRELL, Basso Cantante 


Oratorio, Recital, Vocal Instruction, 
} fessor of Voice, School of Fine 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, 


NICHOLAS GARAGUSI, Violinist 


Available for Concerts 
Marlborough Blenheim, Atlantic City, 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


60 West 49th Street, New York 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 
Address: 1611 Pine St., Philadelphia 


H, R. HUMPHRIES, Voice Specialist 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE 
OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
Fife Arms, 251 West 87th St., New York 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 
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8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 





ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


58 West 86th St., New York 


Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 





FLORENCE E. H. MARVIN 


VOICE PLACING—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
PROPER MANNER OF BREATHING 


Studio: 60 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
68 West 82nd St., New York, 
Tel, 10013 Schuyler. 


GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City 


FRANCES MORTON-CRUME, Contralto 


CONCERT—FESTIVAL—ORATORIO 
Grabam Court, 116th St. and 7th Ave., New 
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York 


MRS. LAURA E, MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St. and Central Park West, 
New York. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


_Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. . 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave.,. Norwalk, Conn. 


MME, MATJA NIESSEN-STONE 


Formerly with the Metropolitan and Boston Opera 
Companies, and nine years leading teacher at Insti 
tute of Musical Art, New York. Address 151 West 
72d St., New York. Tel. 9619 Columbus. 


ELEANOR PATTERSON 


AMERICA’S GENUINE CONTRALTO 5 
510 West 124th Street, New York. 
Tel. 880 Morningside. 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSO 


also THE MISSES PATTERSON HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
257 West 104th Street (corner West End Ave.), 


ae 


New York City. 


ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


Studio: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 1350 Columbus 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y¥. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 


LAZAR S, SAMOILOFF 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS. Method of Teaching in- 
dorsed by RUFFO, SAMMARCO, DIDUR and others. 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


EDWARD £. TREUMANN 


Resumes teaching Sept. 18. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and 
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MUSIC IN ITS TRUE ESTATE AT NORTHWESTERN 














School of Music in the University at Evanston Graduated from Its 
Original Position of Step-sister to That of Full Membership 
in the Family of the Liberal Arts and Sciences—Opportun- 
ities at Northwestern the Equal of Those in Etirope, Declares 
Dean Lutkin—A Distinguished Faculty and All-Encompas- 
sing Courses—Notable Work Accomplished for Public School 


Music and Musical Appreciation 


A QUARTER century of real achieve- 
ment is summed up in a plain state- 
nent by Dean P. C. Lutkin of the North- 
western University School of Music at 
Evanston, Illinois: “I might say that I 
have now spent twenty-five years in de- 
veloping a school of music and that my 
aim has been to establish a university 
professional music school which would 
bear exactly the same relationship to the 


university as a whole as do the schools of 
law, medicine, engineering, etc. This has 





Dean Peter C. Lutkin of Northwestern 
University 


been accomplished in every detail, and 
our school of music ranks equally with 
all the other professional schools of the 
university.” 

It is evident from Dean Lutkin’s state- 
ment that at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, as in other progressive colleges 
and universities, especially in the West, 


the art and science of music has truly 
come into its own, and that it has gradu- 
ated from its original position of step- 
sister to that of full membership in the 
family of the liberal sciences and arts. 
Music credits are interchangeable at the 
Northwestern with those of the College 
of Liberal Arts, on the basis of a maxi- 
mum of one-sixth of the entire work of 
a four-year course in either school. And, 
as in the case of the other colleges and 
universities in which music forms an in- 
tegral part of the curriculum, many Lib- 
eral Arts students who do not intend to 
make music their life work take ad- 
vantage of courses offered by the School 
of Music for the sake of a more general 
rounding out of their cultural training. 
It is Dean Lutkin’s hope to be able, 
within the near future, to establish 
courses of musical zxsthetics in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts itself. 

As at Oberlin, “all-round musician- 
ship” is stressed at the Northwestern 
University. The courses in harmony, 
counterpoint, form and analysis, history 
of music, solfeggio, ear-training, ensem- 
ble playing, etc., are very complete. A 
summer course instituted by the School 
of Music offers a more than usually at- 
tractive opportunity to piano teachers, 
as, in addition to other subjects, a special 
course is given in piano teaching 
methods, including an analytical study of 
material with instructions as to the best 
means of using it. Entrance require- 
ments for the regular school year are 
based on high school graduation; yet the 
liberal policy of the institution makes it 
possible, where warranted, to accept 
genuine musical ability, either theoret- 
ical or practical, in lieu of a certain pro- 
portion of lacking credits. Such students 
as pass the entrance requirements may 
become candidates for a degree or di- 
ploma. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that the number of students 
at the Northwestern University Schoo] of 
Music has increased from 438 in the year 
1909 to considerably more than 600 at 
the present writing. 


Two Capable Orchestras 


A number of special features at the 
Northwestern are of interest in connec- 
tion with the music school. Not only is 
there a Symphony Orchestra (ably con- 
ducted by Prof. Harold Knapp) of some 
seventy members, which plays, in addi- 
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Music Hall of the School of Music at Northwestern University at Evanston, III. 


tion to classic works, such modern num- 
bers as_ Borodine’s tone-poem “The 
Steppes of Central Asia,” Glazounoff’s 
Concert Waltz, Op. 47, and Massenet’s 
“Phedre” overture, etc., but there is a 
Junior Orchestra as well, forty strong, 
which is able to offer programs including 
compositions such as Haydn’s B Flat 
Symphony, Strauss’s “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods,” Luigini’s “Ballet Egyp- 
tien” and Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of 
Windsor” overture. The School of 


city of Chicago. Here a well organized 
settlement music school, giving definite 
courses in voice culture, piano playing 
and chorus singing has been established, 
taught by graduates and undergraduates 
of the Northwestern School, who thus, to 
quote Irving Hamlin, secretary of the 
school, in addition to actual teaching ex- 
perience, have offered them “‘the far more 
valuable opportunity of personal service 
to those who are less fortunate than 
themselves and whose chances for ad- 





Annex to Northwestern University School of Music 


Music Symphony Orchestra usually gives 
four or more concerts during the year. 

An a cappella choir of twenty- five 
selected voices, with a repertory ranging 
from medizwval madrigals and motets to 
the best modern examples of unaccom- 
panied part-writing, has established a 
high standard of performance and in- 
terpretation, and won special recogni- 
tion at the Chicago North Shore Festivals 
in which it has participated. 


Eurhythmics and Musical Sociology 


Another interesting special develop- 
ment of the musical work of Northwest- 
ern University is its adoption of the Dal- 
croze system of “Eurhythmics,” in classes 
under the direction of Lucy Dunham 
Hall, who holds a Hellerau certificate, 
and under whose tuition musical rhythm 
and emotion are translated into terms of 
plastic movement. At a time when so 
much attention is devoted to the art 
dance, and the underlying relationship of 
rhythm in all art is finding synthetic ex- 
pression, this departure of the North- 
western University School of Music 
shows how alive it is to newer trends of 
zsthetic and educational thought. 

Also, the Northwestern University 
School of Music has for some years done 
noble work in musical sociology in one 
of the worst congested districts of the 
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vancement are largely dependent upon 
the good will and _ self-sacrifice of 
others.” 

Public School Music Course 


With special reference to the recent 
meetings of the educators in this city, 
the public school music course in North- 
western University should not be forgot- 
ten. A just tribute to its importance, 
this course, in charge of Prof. Osbourne 
McConathy, one of the ablest and most 
experienced men in this special field to 
be found in the country, is co-equal with 
the other departments. The essential 
difference between it and the other music 
courses is, to use Professor McConathy’s 
own words, as follows: “In the other 
departments we are preparing people 
either to make music or to teach music- 
makers, whereas in my own department 
the primary aim is to train teachers, who 
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may develop the audiences of our coun- 
try into a great body of music-lovers who 
will bring intelligent interest to listen- 
ing to music.” . 

The course is one of three years in 
public school and community music, and 
as similar courses are to be found in 
other universities and collegiate institu- 
tions, the facts in themselves alone are 
sufficient to refute assertions advanced 
that academic institutions in general 
throughout the United States do little or 
nothing for the advancement of musical 
knowledge and culture. 

Graduates of the course are required 
to complete the full three years’ work of 
university music theory and to pass satis- 
factory examinations in pianoforte play- 
ing and singing, in addition to the spe- 
cial requirements of the Public School 
Methods Department. These latter re- 
quirements include methods in all the 
grades, high school chorus, organization 
and conducting, orchestration and con- 
ducting of orchestras, both for high 
school and community life, pageantry, 
the organization and conducting of oper- 
ettas, a course in educational psychology, 
and such general matters as lectures on 
the relationship of the music teacher or 
supervisor to the other school depart- 
ments, and related readings on subjects 
which will broaden the horizon of young 
supervisors of music in our public 
schools. 


A Far-reaching Influence 


An admirable program this, and one 
which Professor McConathy is well en- 
titled to believe will give Northwestern 
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Prof. Osbourne McConathy (on the Left), Head of the Course in Public School 
Music at Northwestern University, and Prof. Arne Oldberg, Member of the 
Northwestern Faculty and Distinguished Composer 


sor McConathy’s dictum: “We conceive 
public school music to be a larger thing 
than merely the ability to train children 
to sing a certain number of songs, and 
to accomplish a certain amount of work 
in vocal sight-reading. The raising of 
the spirit of music in the life of the 
people is our aim, and all our courses 


eal 
he 





Practice Building at Northwestern 


University School of Music graduates in 
the public school course “a well rounded 
and effective preparation to go into the 
communities of our country and exert a 
strong and helpful influence upon their 
musical life.” And in direct practical 
accord with the ideals so long and ac- 
tively advanced by John C. Freund, edi- 
tor of MusicAL AMERICA, is Profes- 


tend directly toward inspiring this ideal 
in our students.” 

Considerations of space preclude a de- 
tailed review of the special activities of 
all the faculty members of the North- 
western University School of Music, but 
it is safe to say that in few academic 
institutions is such a variety of  indi- 
vidual ability represented. Irving Ham- 
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lin, secretary of the school, for instance, 
is the inventor of the “Evanston Sound- 
Proof Door” (in use in the new piano 
practice house of the school at Evans- 
ton), and which has been made the sub- 
ject of a recent article in the Scientific 
American. Sound-proof floors, partitions 
and ceilings and hermetically sealed 
doors and windows are all features of the 
building in question, designed by Mr. 
Hamlin, but the practicability of the 
other devices depends almost exclusively 
on the doors, which reduce sound-trans- 
mission to a minimum. The “proof” of 
their sound-proofedness may be found in 
the fact that they were prescribed for 
the Michael Reese Maternity Hospital 
(Chicago, 1914) and the new Chicago 
Lying-in Hospital, and that they are in- 
cluded in the specifications of the new 
School of Music for Yale University, 
which is in the building. 


The Distinguished Faculty 


Dean Peter Christian Lutkin of the 
Northwestern, aside from the construc- 
tive work which has brought his uni- 
versity so well to the fore in music, is 
the musical director of the annual “Chi- 
cago North Shore Music Festival,” which, 
“in point of magnitude of choral forces 
and brilliant array of soloists ranks 
worthily with the longer established fes- 
tivals of Worcester, Mass., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Ann Arbor, Mich.” 

Prof. Osbourne McConathy, in addi- 
tion to his many years of practical ex- 
perience as music supervisor, choral, or- 
chestral and band conductor, beside spe- 
cial work in church choir conducting, has 
an enviable record in the editorial field. 
Much of the choral music used in our 
public schools has been edited by Profes- 
sor McConathy, and his name is identi- 
fied, in particular, with the publications 
of C. C. Birchard, Boston, and those of 
the Silver, Burdett Company, for whom, 
as executive editor (in collaboration with 
Dr. Horatio Parker, Edward B. Birge 
and Otto W. Miessner) he has edited 
“The Progressive Music Series,” an ad- 
mirable series of public school music 
text-books which is widely used. As a 
diversion from his more serious work, 
Professor McConathy plays the French 
horn in the School of Music Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Members of the faculty who are well 
known as composers are Prof. Arne Old- 
berg and Prof. Grant-Schaeffer. Among 
Professor Oldberg’s more recent works 
are: a Concerto for organ and orchestra, 
composed for William Middleschulte, and 
played by him with the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra at Symphony Hall 
(1914); and the orchestral rhapsody 
“June,” played during April of last year 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Frederick Stock. 
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Prof. Grant-Schaeffer has composed a 
number of fine songs and piano pieces, 
many of them published by Arthur P 
Schmidt of Boston. 


Well-Equipped Buildings 


Three buildings house the School of 
Music at Northwestern University: The 
Music Hall, the Annex and the Practice 
Building. Of these the last-named (some 
account of its sound-proof qualities has 
already been given) is unique of its kind. 
Where in other practice buildings a floor 
space of approximately 130 square feet 
is needed to afford some measure of pro- 
tection from the sound of a neighboring 
piano, this new building of the Schoo! 
of Music has diminutive rooms—six by 
nine feet—twenty-eight in number, 
which, owing principally to the Hamlin 
doors, represent a saving of many 
thousands of dollars in first cost and a 
high degree of practicability and con- 
venience. 

We have already touched upon some of 
the distinctive features of the music life 
at Evanston—the school orchestras, the 
a cappella choir, etc. It must not be 
thought that these organizations are 
alone in active furtherance of the ex- 
pressional ideals of this musical academic 
community. In addition, and acting on 
the logical supposition that “in the last 
analysis it is musicianship that counts; 
and musicianship cannot be developed in 
a private studio,” there are (aside from 
the orchestras) opportunities for en- 
semble drill in solfeggio classes and in 
piano four and eight-hand piano sight- 
reading classes. And beside the a cap 
pella chorus there are the Treble Clef 
Club (thirty-two singers); the Uni 
versity Glee Club (twenty-four singers) ; 
the Evanston Musical Club (200 sing 
ers), and the North Shore Festival 
Chorus, numbering at times 1000 adult 
singers and 1800 school children. 


In Two Directions 


In two directions in particular is the 
School of Music of Northwestern Uni 
versity emphasizing essential factors in 
modern musical culture. Dean Lutkin 
may well say that “the day has passed 
when to be a musician means only to be 
a skilled executant. In these days..... 
to be a musician means to be one who 
is well versed in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his art, who is conversant with 
its inception and development, and whos« 
trained knowledge forms a working basis 
for critical and analytical estimate. 
These qualities call for a mature mind 
and a training and experience other than 
merely musical.” 

Hence, in the strictly educational field, 
more and more attention is devoted t 
pedagogy. “Expert teaching is a diffi 
cult and complicated art, and its sys 
tematic setting forth requires years o! 
thought and experiment. As the great 
majority of music students expect to 
teach as a means of livelihood, it is of 
the greatest impcrtance that they have 
skilled instruction in teaching methods, 
and some orderly ideas regarding teach 
ing material.” 

On the other hand, the xsthetic equa 
tion as regards the university student i: 
general who, more and more, is comin, 
to look upon some knowledge of the art 
of music as a necessary part of his cul 
tural equipment in toto, is not being ne 
glected. 

Sturdy 


The study of “Musical Appreciation’ 
has been introduced at the Northwester! 
University as part of the regular cur 
riculum, and as a natural and unforced 
concession to an ever-increasing belie! 
that a real understanding of values in 
music and the ability to enjoy it in 
telligently as a cultural factor in moder! 
art and in modern life are as important 
as the cultivation of an appreciation o! 
painting, sculpture or any other of th 
arts. 

A point on which too much stress can 
not be laid is the sturdy Americanism of 
the Northwestern University, a charac 
teristic which it may be said to share 
with practically all of the academic in- 
stitutions of the West. And who shal! 
say that John C. Freund’s three years’ 
unremitting propaganda for the cause of 
American music has not been productive 
of results, when the head of an academi 
institution of the cultural importance of 
the Northwestern University School o! 
Music can proudly fling out the chal 
lenge: “We have opportunities at North 
western the equal of those in Europe, is 
our belief, and these opportunities. we 
offer to those students of music who had 
planned to study abroad!” 


Americanism Practised 
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CARRYING FREE MUSIC TO 
ALL CORNERS OF CHICAGO 





a 
' 


\lission of the Chicago Band Association—Giving of Concerts in 


City’s Charitable Institutions and Prisons a Feature of the 


Work of Conductor Weil and His Men 


YHICAGO, July 12.—The Chicago 
( Band Association is an organiza- 

on in which no commercial profit is 
made by anybody. Supported entirely 
by $10 contributions from its backers, it 
writes on its banner, “Free Music for 
the Masses.” 

The idea of maintaining a band belong- 
ine to Chicago’s public arose six years 
avo as the result of a trip made by some 
st. Louis men to Chicago. These “boost- 
ers” of the Missouri metropolis brought 
with them, as their best attraction, Wil- 
liam Weil and his band, which had been 
the official band of the St. Louis World’s 
Fair. Members of the Chicago commer- 


cial clubs were impressed with the value 
of such a band as lending prestige to a 
city, and they formed the Chicago Band 
Association and brought Mr. Weil and 
his forty musicians to Chicago. 

That was in 1910. There were then 
only 500 members in the association, but 
now there are nearly 1300, and Mr. Weil 
is anxious to enroll 5000. 

The band is now seeking to carry mu- 
sic into every corner of Chicago by means 
of a movable band shell. Chicago has 
many wards where there are no parks, 
but the movable band shell can be in- 
stalled on a vacant lot, and the most 
congested districts of the city are thus 
given the privilege of free concerts. Con- 
ductor Weil believes that the uplift of 
good music and the inspiring power of 
patriotic airs will make people happy, 
and enable them to do their work with 
more energy and enthusiasm than people 
from whose lives music is barred. He 
likes to quote Sarah Bernhardt, who 
Sala: 

“There should be in all the States in 
the world, in all the towns of those 
States, and in all quarters of the towns, 
organized orchestras playing all day, sad 
airs and gay airs, attracting and charm- 
ing. The busy crowd, as it passes, might 
thus catch a breath of poetry or of gay- 
ety, a second of calm to soothe perhaps 
some pain, a minute of forgetfulness of 
some disappointment. The road-menders 
would more speedily repair the broken 
roads. The townsfolk would feel the in- 
fluence of the caressing wave of sound. 
There would be fewer assassins, fewer 
robbers, fewer bad people altogether. 
The poor would eat their frugal meal 
with greater pleasure.” 

Chicago has the Thomas Orchestra, re- 
named the Chicago Symphony Orchestra; 
it has its Grand Opera Company; it has 
choral societies and other musical or- 
ganizations of high rank. There is no 
lack of music for those who have time, 
leisure and money. The Chicago Band 
Association makes its appeal not to them 
alone, but to all classes, and refuses to 
charge admission to concerts, feeling 
that it cannot afford to be exclusive if it 
wishes to perform its highest civic duty. 

“The work in which we take the keen- 
est pleasure is playing for the House 


of Correction and various homes for 
aged, destitute and crippled people,” says 
Mr. Weil. “These people look forward 
to our concerts, which are events in their 
lives. The balconies of the House of 
Correction are packed with visitors for 
our annual concert, and the long court- 
yard, at one end of which our band is 





William Weil, Conductor of the Chicago 
Band Association 


perched, is crowded with the prisoners. 
It does them a world of good.” 

At one concert last year the band 
played to the inmates of nine institutions 
which are grouped within a short dis- 
tance of one another. These were the 
Chicago Home for Incurables, the Home 
for Jewish Orphans, the Home for Aged 
Jews, the Home for Friendless, the Chi- 
cago Orphan Asylum, the Church Home 
for Aged Persons, the Old People’s Home, 
the Home for Jewish Friendless and 
Working Girls and the James C. King 
Home for Old Men. 


It is estimated that two million persons 
have heard the Chicago Band one or more 
times within the limits of Chicago in the 
six years since the Chicago Band Asso- 
ciation was organized. 


Briefly, the aims of the Chicago Band 
Association are to maintain for the peo- 
ple of Chicago the world’s greatest band; 
to furnish free concerts to the people of 
the city wherever such entertainment is 
a power for good; to play appropriate, 
spirited music free for the asking at 
any time or place for the entertainment 
of visitors and guests, and thus main- 
tain Chicago’s reputation for hospitality; 
to give refreshing treat for home folks 
and visitors during the summer in Grant 
Park, the center of the city, and to keep 
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the name Chicago effectively before the 
people everywhere by means of tours. 
FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Portland, Ore., Hears Evelyn Paddock 
in Pleasing Recital 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 10.—On Friday 
afternoon at the Benson Hotel one of the 
most enjoyable recitals of the season was 
given by Evelyn Paddock, pianist, assist- 
ed by Ruth John, soprano, and Dorothy 
Frazer, violinist. Miss Paddock was 
presented by Mrs. Thomas Carrick 
Burke, with whome she is studying. The 
principal number of Miss Paddock’s of- 
ferings was the Mozart Concerto in D 
Minor, with Mrs. Burke at the second 
piano, magnificently played. Ruth Johns, 
accompanied by Constance Piper, sang 
delightfully the “Heimliche Aufforder- 
ung,” by Strauss, and “Yesterday and 
To-day,” by Spross. Dorothy Frazer 
played the first movement of the Men- 
delssohn Concerto in E Minor with good 
musicianship. Other successful recitals 
of the week have been given by pupils 
of Mrs. Dora A. Danforth, Jean Mc- 
Kercher, Mrs. Neita Barlow Lawrence 
and Lillian Datesman. H. C. 





Florence Otis Ends Successful Season 
with Marysville (Ohio) Engagement 


Florence Otis, the excellent lyric so- 
prano, whose success this season has 
been pronounced, filled her final engage- 
ment of the season 1915-1916 on June 27, 
when she appeared at Marysville, Ohio, 
in a performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“A Tale of Old Japan.” Mrs. Otis is 
remaining in New York this summer, 
studying and is making week-end trips 
for recreation. Swimming is one of her 
favorite sports and she is known to be 
an adept sportswoman in the water. 


MANY DATES FOR WERRENRATH 





Long List of Return Engagements Re- 
sult of Season’s Tour 


Reinald Werrenrath is having many 
re-engagements as a result of the season 
recently ended. On the long tour with 
Geraldine Farrar, he gained a wide cir- 
cle of admirers, and nearly all the cities 
(thirty-five or forty were visited with the 
famous prima donna) have secured Mr. 
Werrenrath for next season. For the 
third successive year he will make a tour 
through Texas and other southern ter- 
ritory. 

The Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
has engaged the baritone for several ap- 
pearances, and he will give three New 
York recitals in Aeolian Hall. Among 
the many other concert dates to be filled 
by him are those in Reading, Pa.; Bay 

iew, Mich.; Cedar Falls, Iowa; Duluth, 
Minn.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Columbus, 
Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Springfield, I1l.; 
Tulsa, Okla.; Oklahoma City, Dallas, 
Austin, San Antonio, Houston, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Rochester, N. Y.; Danbury, 
Conn.; Canton, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Water- 
town, Holyoke and Chicago. 

At present Mr. Werrenrath is at Stam- 
ford, Conn. He will make several trips 
to Camden, N. J., in the next two months 
to make talking-machine records. 


The Arabesque of Melody 


“Floridity, the arabesque of melody, 
rests upon a musical principle, which 
was recognized even in the darkness be- 
fore the dawn of lyric art,” writes W. J. 
Henderson in The Musical Quarterly. “It 
is much wiser to admit its value and 
take advantage of its artistic utility 
than to endeavor to abolish it because its 
employment has at times been both ex- 
travagant and futile.” 











“FIRSTS” IN AMERICAN MUSICAL HISTORY | 





The first organ ever built in America 
was constructed in Boston,,in 1742, by 
Edward Bromfield. 

The first noteworthy opera performed 
in America was “The Beggars’ Opera,” 
an English ballad opera, by John Gay. It 
was produced in London, 1727, and of- 
fered to the New York public in 1750. 
Other early operatic attempts in New 
York, cited by The Musician, include 
Bickerstaff’s comic opera “Love in a Vil- 
lage,” 1768, and the same composer’s 
“Maid of the Mill,” 1773. 

In 1823 was produced for the first time 
John Howard Payne’s dramatic opera, 
“Clari, the Maid of Milan,” which con- 
tained the immortal “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 

The first notable attempt to produce 
a German opera in America was a per- 
formance of Weber’s “Der Freischitz,” 
in 1825. 

The first attempt to found Italian opera 
in America was that made by Manual! 
Garcia, in New York, 1825. His com- 
pany included Crivelli, the tenor, his 
own son, Manual, the basso Angrisani, 
De Rosich, Mmes. Barbieri and Garcia 
and Marie Garcia, afterward better 
known as Malibran. The first opera pro- 
duced by Garcia was Rossini’s “Il Bar- 
biere.” 

The first really European piano vir- 
tuoso to visit America was Sigismund 
Thalberg, who was brought over by 
Maurice Strakosch in 1857. 

The first great American-born pianist 
was Louis Moreau Gottschalk. 

Among the earlier piano virtuosos who 
toured America it was the custom for 
each to play mainly his own composi- 
tions. This was the case with both Thal- 
berg and Gottschalk. William Mason 
was the first to arrange his program on 
a more catholic basis. In fact, he delib- 
erately planned his programs to cover a 
definite range of piano literature, having 
an educational purpose as well as an ar- 
tistic end in view. 

The Christian Science Monitor thinks 


it will be news to many people who are 
most enthusiastic about American operas 
to hear that so far back as 1796 a 
French-American named Pelissier com- 
posed an opera to a libretto named “Ed- 
win and Angelina,” written by a Con- 
necticut man, Elihu Hubbard Smith. 
Benjamin Carr and William Dunlop 
brought out an opera, “The Archers,” 
successfully in New York the same year. 

Arditi wrote an opera, “La Spia,” 
based on Cooper’s novel, “The Spy,” and 
produced it in New York. Bristow’s 
“Rip Van Winkle,” produced under the 
direction of Ole Bull fifty-six years ago, 
is not everywhere forgotten. 
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FROM AN ACCOMPANIST’S DIARY 


Record of an American Violinist’s Trip Through Norway in 1913—-Warmth of the Audiences 
in the Frozen North—Albert Spalding’s Fame in Far Places 
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CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY, Oct. 4, 1913. 

RRIVED! And to the minute! Some 
schedule even for Yankees! Leav- 

ing New York eight days ago to give a 
concert (to-night) in Christiania, Nor- 
way, requires a bit of figuring! It is 
Spalding’s mania to travel on close con- 
nections. No wonder my hair is turning 
blue with worry. As for poor Rollo Ras- 


mussen, who met us here when our train 
pulled in sharp midday, he is eating the 
first comfortable meal he’s had in a 
month. “How will next you come?” he 
asks in an English which bears no imi- 
tation. “In an aeroplane? But no mind. 
You’re here now and I can superbly jour- 
nalize on daily front papers. No one will 
believe how these artists they make suf- 
fer the poor manager.” 

But it’s a poor manager who does not 
make use of a front page item and so 
Rollo proudly displays his morning sheets 
which exclaim loudly at the tempera- 
mental dash from continent to continent 
of an American fiddler. 

Christiania looks good to me after so 
many days of sea and land travel. After 
the first concerts given here last year to 
almost empty benches, to-night’s crowd 
came as a surprise. I never saw such a 
lot of people. What can have done it? 
Was it the crazy raving of the newspaper 
critics, rebuking the Christianians severe- 
ly for their lack of foresight in absenting 
themselves from the first concert of what 
they were pleased to call a “star of the 
first magnitude,” or did the few who 
were at the first concert talk the matter 
over so much that all their friends re- 
peated it, with this result? Whatever did 
it, it was fine! Standing three rows deep 
in the back! No wonder Spalding was 
grinning as he walked on the stage trying 
to look dignified (and succeeding). 


Warmth of a Northern Audience 


And the hullabaloo afterwards! Those 
northern races are decidedly the opposite 
of cold when they hear something really 
worth while. Spalding’s attitude in this 
case reminded me very much of his first 
appearance at the Scala in Milan, when 
we expected the gallery to kill the “show” 
completely, and the exact contrary hap- 
pened. On that occasion he turned to me 
as he came off the enormous stage, and in 
utter amazement exclaimed: “Why, I 
must be good!” 

Of course, we were delighted at the 
way it turned out. On the strength of 
such a hit, R. Rasmussen, our im- 
presario (that’s what they call ’em in 
Europe because they always wear a silk 
hat—otherwise they’re just managers) 
is taking us on a tour of three weeks 
through the Norwegian provinces. So 
to-morrow morning we must forsake our 
cozy suite at the Grand Hotel for the 
problematic good cheer of small town 
inns. 

SKIEN, NoRWAY, Oct. 5.—Well, I must 
say that I was agreeably disappointed in 
the “small town inn!” While this par- 
ticular one is far from being palatially 
appointed, the food is wonderful; simple, 
but fresh, clean and well cooked; pitchers 
full of sweet cream, and platters full of 
delicious butter, and the wonderful fish, 
“Torsk.” But enough of this. Spalding 
is eating it all like a wolf. How can any- 
one so artistic eat so humanly? But then, 
that’s his main quality. Take him away 
from the fiddle and you have, as someone 
in America once remarked, “a regular 
fellow!” 

Rasmussen comes in just before sup- 
per with a long face, the natural con- 
clusion, of course, being “no sale.” We 
begin giving him “bally-hoo” as to his 
way of advertising, and attempt to teach 
him his business from A to Z while he 
begs us to desist. “‘No,” says he, “that 
isn’t it, but they won’t let me sell any 
more admissions and there are still in 
the neighborhood of 350 persons to take 
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care of.” My what a money-grabber that 
man is! But, Spalding says the fact of 
selling out doesn’t lower one’s artistic 
standard, so we’ll. let it go at that. 

Well, you should have seen the way 
that audience ate up those “Three B’s,” 
but I must say that Spalding was surely 
feeling in trim and drew some notes that 
gave you cold chills down your spine. Of 
course I am used to it, but the audience 
apparently was not and they showed it. 
Taking all in all, they must have liked 
it. Rasmussen is smiling broadly. To- 
morrow up early for Rjiikan. 


The Music-Loving Engineers 


RJUKAN, Oct. 6—That was “some 
trip!” All through those wonderful fjérds 
on a nice little steamboat and stopping 
every once in a while at some quaint vil- 
lage, then change for a toy train and 
again change for the little boat. Rjiikan 
is more a power plant than a village. It 
exploits certain falls in the neighbor- 
hood, the power of which is used for the 
manufacture of saltpeter for fertilizing. 
All the engineers connected with it are 
music-mad and they showed it by turning 
out in full force at the concert. I had 
extracted a promise from the “boss” that 
we would go to bed early as we had to 
get up at 5 a. m. to catch a train for 
Arendal. But those hospitable engineers 
and their consorts will not have it that 
way, and in spite of my warning glances 
I see my worthy traveling companion 
weaken and falter, and finally surrender 
in ignominous defeat. So we were in for 
it! All sorts of charming people we met, 
who spoke the most perfect Norwegian, 
and in that language assured “Herre 
Schpalding” that no such feast had been 
there as far back as they could remem- 
ber, etc. At least it must have been the 
gist of what they said, for they smiled all 
the time they spoke. How can engineers 
be so artistic? Turned in at 1.45 a. m. 

ARENDAL, NORWAY, Oct. 7.— And do 
you know, he played! How he did it I 
don’t know after a day strenuous enough 
to kill a horse! Left Rjiikan at 5 a. m., 
previous to which we had to break the 
ice in the pitcher so as to enable us to 
shave. Still we partially succeeded, 
though it still hurts to think of it. Re- 
markable what you can do when you have 
to! Outside a full moon shining in an 
icy but cloudless sky, a full moon on the 
rugged, snowy mountains, on the _ ice- 
bound fjérds, on the frozen roads along 
which a few straggling workers are be- 
ginning to stroll towards the huge power- 
house preparatory to the long day’s work. 
In spite of the discomfort of such early 
rising we cannot help but feel the ap- 
palling grandeur and overwhelming sad- 
ness of the scene. This, then, must be the 
inspiration of the Griegs and the Ibsens. 
No wonder! 

It is an all-day trip to Arendal with 
four changes, and we arrive tired but 
happy. When I say we—I meant I—for 
the “boss” shows no trace of wear, and 
on arrival at 7.30 p. m he immediately 
starts getting into his evening togs and 
looking at the Guarnerius’s carburetor 
and adjusting its magneto. In the mean- 
time I order tea and shoo away a com- 
mittee. Concert was fine as usual. Press- 
ing invitation afterwards by the man- 
ager (a lady) to have supper. Impossi- 
ble to get out of it, so we did a noble 
somnambulist act and went. After a 
pleasant meal the lady said good night 
and many other polite things—and left 
us to settle the bill. And, by the way, 
Spalding knows two more cuss words 
than I do, the wretch, and he never told 
me. To-morrow off for Kragor6. 


The Concert at Kragoro 


KRAGORO, Norway, Oct. 8.—This wa~ 
a fine trip. All the way in sleds and 
bundled in furs up to our ears and even 
further—feet and legs in fur bags, and 
under all the fur “THE FIDDLES.” For 
they must not catch cold. And cognac 
doesn’t have the same effect on them as 
on us. Every two hours we stop at a 
quaint relay station to get thawed out. 
What charming hospitality the Norwe- 
gian peasant shows. And then when they 
find out that they are entertaining an 
artist, Rasmussen says: “They are 
pleased.” hers’ Yiminy! I should 





say they were. At Kragér6é we were put 
up at the club. Yes, a real club—steam 
heat, hot water, open plumbing and, 
what’s more, an enormous, blazing log 
fire, with fine hot tea and lemon on the 
side. Isn’t it worth traveling far to get 
all that in just that way? Shades of 
Broadway and Forty-second street. This 
is the life! 

Rasmussen enters and says: “Giites 
hiis to-night,” meaning of course “Good 
house to-night,” and it was. Spalding 
played the concert with the usual en- 
cores. And no entertaining afterwards, 
thank you! 

CHRISTIANSAND, Oct. 9.— Similar trip 
to the preceding. Over hills and dales 


frozen and snowy behind three spirit, 
horses in comfortable sleds. Howey, 
we had a rather unusual experience w) 
the so-called “cold” northern races, ve 
much on the order of our experience 
Russia last year when they unharness, 
the horses of our sleighs and insisted 
running us back to the hotel, much to « 
confusion (my modest and retiring , 
ture forbids me to say whom this dem», - 
stration was for, but of course Spaldi;. 
vows and declares it was for him! 
Well, they didn’t do that last night, |) 
at least one-half of the audience ,;,), 
along with our sled back to the hotel. \\. 
thought that they would subside aft, 
that, but after we were in our room for 
a while the proprietor came up all ex- 
citement, which Rasmussen translated 
the effect that “Mr. Spalding should 
right away down stairs came and to t¢! 
persons speak outside with thank 
Poor fellow! Had to go back down : 
flights (no elevator) and say to the . 
raptured natives: “Mange Tak” many 
times over. The other guests in the hot.) 
thought it was a fire and started comin, 
out of their rooms in the Norwegi,; 
night negligée—then they called the ; 
lice and everybody went to bed happy. 





CONCERT IN BUENOS AYRES 





Argentine Society of Chamber Music 
Heard—Mrs. J. E. Pamplin Sings 


BUENOS AYRES, June 28.—The Argen- 
tine Society of Chamber Music gave a 
concert recently at the Smart Palace in 
Buenos Ayres. Two string quartets were 
on the program, Mozart’s No. 21 and 
Glazounoff’s Op. 1. Senores Fontova, 
Pesina, Canut and Vilaclara performed 
them most capably. Senor Vilaclara and 
Prof. Gaito were heard in a little known 
but beautiful sonata for ’cello and piano 
by Johann Adam Birkenslock. The 
Adagio and Largo were both beautifully 
played. 

The vocal part of the concert was in 
the capable hands of Mrs. Jessie Pam- 
plin, who sang two Russian songs, “La 
berceuse du pauvre,” by Moussorgsky, 
and “Chant Indoue,” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, and a composition by Professor 
Gaito, entitled “Fior di speranza.” This 
latter was repeated as an encore in an- 
swer to prolonged applause. Mrs. Pam- 
plin gave splendid interpretations of all 
her numbers. 

When the concert began there was 
not a vacant seat in the house, and even 
the aisles were crowded with enthusiastic 
music-lovers. 





Large Audiences Hear Aborn Forces in 
“Rose Maid” at Newark 


NEWARK, N. J., July 13.—The Aborn 
Opera Company has been giving “The 
Rose Maid” this week at Olympic Park. 
Despite the hot weather, the perform- 
ances are well attended. The cast in- 
cludes Forrest Huff, Robinson Newbold, 
Fritzie von Busing, George Shields, Lew 
Lederer, David Andrada, Eileen Castles, 
Elsie Meyers, Louise Dempster, Philip 
Sheffield, Gertrude Dempster, Mable 
Shaw, Peggy Ford, Josephine Firth, Bes- 
sie Grapes, Louise Ames, Marie Temple- 
ton, Alice Gordon, Mart Shea, Daniel 
Shea, P. J. McCarthy and D. H. Miller. 

FP. G. 





Povla Frisch Arrives Safely in France 

Florence L. Pease, manager of Mme. 
Povla Frisch, has received a cable telling 
of the singer’s safe arrival at Bordeaux. 


NORMAL, ILL., HAS PAGEANT 





Shakespearean Tercentenary Observed 
with 1200 in Cast—Choral Music 


NORMAL, ILL., July 17.— Celebrating 
the Shakespearean Tercentenary, th 
Illinois State Normal University recent|, 
gave a pageant, depicting the Evolutiv, 
of the Drama, with twelve hundred pe: 
son#in the cast. These were chosen from 
their own students, supplemented by th 
public schools of Normal and Blooming 
ton, the Illinois Wesleyan College of Mu 
sic and the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home. 

The music was under the direction 0! 
Frank W. Westhoff, head of the musica 
department of the Normal School. HH: 
wrote much of the music used in th 
medieval episodes of the pageant and 4 
rected the choral club, which sang old 
English songs. Dancing and pantominy 
were in charge of Lydia Clark, head o! 
the Physical Training Department, ani 
the entire pageant was in charge of 
Grace Arlington Owen, who was the (i 
rector. 

Two performances were given befor 
large audiences and the production was 
the most notable given outside of larg: 
cities in the Middle West. 





Heinrich Meyn in Catskills for Summer 


Heinrich Meyn, the eminent baritone, 
is spending the summer at his home i) 
the Catskills. Mr. Meyn, who is a great 
lover of nature and very fond of garden- 
ing, believes in taking an entire rest be 
fore his concert season starts. In this 
idea, however, he differs from his mana- 
ger, who keeps him busy giving out new 
programs, mostly of historical character. 
Among Mr. Meyn’s appearances alread) 
arranged for next season by his mana 
ger, Annie Friedberg, are concerts 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnat! 
and a number of middle western towns. 





The Bergischer Mannerchor of New 
ark, N. J., has elected the following offi 
cers for next season: President, Ka 
Kroh; vice-president, Gustav Henke 
secretary, Walter Enderlein; financi: 
secretary, Ernst Buhr; treasurer, Ka 
Vieth; librarians, Karl Hollmann an 
Gustav Staulies; conductor, Valenti: 
Jungmann; assistant conductors, Willia! 
Fuhr and Henry Woerner. 
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BERLIN SING ACADEMY CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 


Notable Achievements of Institution Now 125 Years Old—-Max Reinhardt Produces an Oriental Ballet 
Written to Mozart Music— Offenbach Operetta in Berlin’s Favor—Kirchoff, on Furlough, Gives 
Recital—A New Symphonic Poem by Georg Schumann— Weingartner Concert Series Concluded 


Eyropean Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, W., May 29, 1916. 


‘Correspondence received in New York July 
“43, Delayed in transmission by censor.] 


USICAL Berlin is dominated at 

present by an anniversary celebra- 
tion of more than usual consequence, for 
saturday marked the introduction of a 
series of events commemorating the 125th 
anniversary of no less an _ institution 
than the Berliner Sing Academy. The 
initial feature was a concert in the Sing 
Academy, devoted to choral works and 
selections therefrom by leading com- 
posers of the German era from Bach to 
Brahms. Between the numbers Prof. 
Georg Schumann, the present conductor 


of the Sing Academy, delivered an ad- 
dress in which he dwelt on the more con- 
spicuous feature of the Academy’s his- 
tory, especially emphasizing the memory 
of his incomparable predecessor, Martin 
Blumner, to whom the Sing Academy 
owed its remarkable development during 
the latter part of the last century. As 
was to be foreseen, the attendance was 
unusually large, including many musi- 
cians of prominence from other cities. 
In the royal box the Crown Princess at- 
tended with the Prince and Princess Sig- 
ismund of Prussia. 

On Sunday morning the festival com- 
memoration was continued with a re- 
ligious service in the old Petri Church, 
when Bach’s cantata, “Eine feste Burg,” 
was given a hearing, and in the evening 
there was a performance of Professor 
Schumann’s “Ruth” in the Academy’s 
concert hall. 

The Sing Academy, i. e., the Sing 
Academy Society, is the result of a series 
of evolutions dating back to the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Marpurg, the 
famous musical writer of that epoch, re- 
counts in his “Critical Observations” of 
the year 1753 “that for some time past 
regular societies have been arranging 
concerts in Berlin.” Four years previ- 
ously a ‘“Musikuebende Gesellschaft” 
(society cultivating music) had _ been 
founded under the organist, Sacks, and 
held its musical devotions every Satur- 
day. About twenty-five years later an 
active musical propaganda was carried 
on at the house of the publisher, Nicolai, 
among the select Jewish families and by 
musical professionals. During the six- 
ties of the same century these devotees 
met every Friday at an “amateur con- 
cert” in the “Corsican House,” Unter 
den Linden. Compositions of Phillip 
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Emanuel Bach, of Handel, Graun and 
Hasse were performed. A little later, the 
father of Ludwig Rellstab arranged “a 
concert for connoisseurs and amateurs” 
(translated literally), which was given 
with regular recurrence at the “Eng- 
lisches Haus.” From this musically fer- 
tile soil has sprung the Sing Academy 
through the pupils of Karl Friedrich 
Christian Fasch, the erstwhile accompan- 
ist of Frederick the Great. 

During the eighties of the eighteenth 
century Fasch assembled his pupils at 
regular intervals at the home of Privy 
Councillor Milow in Leipzigerstrasse. 
Among these pupils were Zelter, the fu- 
ture zealous originator of the Sing 
Academy proper, and his wife, Julie 
Pappritz, a number of higher officials 
and officers. Soon after this circle moved 
to the house of Frau Prof. Voitus and 
ultimately into a permanent home—the 
Sing Academy. In the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Zelter, who became 
the acknowledged leader of this musical 
community, organized the Sing Academy 
Society and had the building as it stands 
to-day erected. The Sing Academy, 
which is conceded to have the best acous- 
tics of any concert hall in Berlin, was 
built by the Brunswick court architect, 
Ottmer, and was inaugurated on Jan. 2, 
1827, with a mass written by its founder, 
Fasch. The public inaugural celebra- 
tion, however, did not take place until 
April 8, again with the mass of Fasch 
and a choral by Zelter. While illness pre- 
vented the King from attending, all the 
princes and princesses, the high state 
officials and army officers were present. 


New Reinhardt Ballet 





A novelty on the boards and one which 
seems to have fascinated a fairly large 
contingent of the Berlin public is Max 
Reinhardt’s production at the Deutsches 
Theater of the ballet “The Green Flute,” 
music by Mozart. The ballet is pre- 
ceded by the Moliére comedy, “Les 
Facheux.” 

The exquisite music of this Mozart 
score, so richly melodious and pure in 
all its simplicity, might justify much 
that would seem arbitrary to the classical 
sense. But there is a limit to all things. 
These gaudy, grotesque, futuristic, cu- 
bistic scenic impressions, straining after 
unwonted effects, induce one to exclaim: 
“What on earth are we coming to?” Can 
the vaunted German culture really allow 
art to degenerate into such theatrical 
monstrosities; into so much _naivete, 
which the snappishly inclined might call 
simple-mindedness? It is all very well 
to speak of stimulating the imagination. 
As a matter of fact, most people go to 
operatic, theatrical and concert perform- 
ances with their imagination in a goodly 
state of preparedness. Otherwise they 
would not go. But suggesting that a 
strip of silvered cloth is a stream and 
that a hobby-horse arrangement of a 
boat, which the dancer carries before 
her, is the skiff rescuing the heroine cer- 
tainly seems intended for a _ morbid 
rather than for a healthy imagination, 
and just as absurd as bringing a few 
stunted bushes on the stage and asking 
the spectators to consider them a forest. 
We by no means overlook the fact that 
the subject of “The Green Flute” is 
Chinese and that therefore much of 
Oriental crudeness—enhanced by equally 


Oriental glitter—might seem justified. 
But, for the moment, we happen to be 
Caucasians and not Orientals. The 
princess, the magician, his witch sister 
and the rescuing prince are all vividly 
personified. The leading figures were 
interpreted by a Scandinavian troop of 
dancers, the prima ballerina being Lille- 
bil Christensen. She is young, comely 
and an exquisite dancer, of whom it was 
said when she came here that she was 
the equal if not the superior of Pavlowa. 
In all goodness of heart we wish her a 
successful career and hope that, after 
she has danced through another ten 
years, she may have acquired some of 
the exalted art of Pavlowa. 

Our report were incomplete without 
at least a mention of the preceding com- 
edy of Moliére. “Les Fasheux was writ- 
ten during and inspired by the Louis 
XIV era. But Reinhardt, in his desire 
to draw strong contrasts, has disre- 
garded the fundamental historical atmos- 
phere. With one or two exceptions, his 
figures were deficient in the stately ele- 
gance of that courtly period. 


Offenbach Operetta in Favor 


In spite of the war, Berlin’s foremost 
light opera stage, the Metropole Theater 
has put on that old operetta, ‘“‘La Grande 
Duchesse de Gérolstein,” by the French- 
inspired Offenbach. And while the Ger- 
man and French armies are engaged in 
bitter combat at Verdun, the German 
public at home (including many officers 
and soldiers on leave) derives intense 
enjoyment from this old-time French 
light opera. For the last twenty or 
thirty years, Berlin has suffered not so 
much from a dearth of operettas as from 
a lack of proper artists for their inter- 
pretation. As a rule, the German pro- 
fessional lacks the necessary mercury in 
his system for this form of art. And 
if in the more serious operatic sphere 
one finds a mediocre artist now then 
given undue prominence through per- 
sonal influence, this system is still more 
in vogue when it comes to light opera. 
The result can only be detrimental. The 
leading artists presented during the last 
few years in this realm—especially those 
of the fair sex—have been a surprise 
and rarely a pleasurable one. In the 
“Grossherzogin von Gerolstein” (to Ger- 
manize the title), however, the well-estab- 
lished, popular Fritzi Massary plays the 
leading role. This Bohemian woman of 
small stature has the temperament of a 
dozen of her sister artists, besides pos- 
sessing a sympathetic though small 
voice, which she utilizes fairly well. 

The performance of the operetta is 
characterized—as most productions at 
this stage—by a suggestion of the spec- 
tacular, which, however, meets with the 
unstinted approval of the Berlin public. 

Kirckhoff’s Recital 
Berlin, May 31. 

Again Walter Kirchhoff, tenor of the 
Royal Opera, has returned from the 
front on a furlough and on Tuesday 
gave “his only concert of the sea- 
son,” together with his wife, Berta 
Gardini, in the Philharmonie. Kirchhoff 
is an unusually sympathetic and manly 
chap, but as a singer, when judged from 
every angle, he is not impeccable. His 
resonant tenor (which the writer has 
often been inclined to consider a bari- 
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tone) is forced at times to an exagger- 
ated degree, especially in such numbers 
as Wolf’s “Verborgenheit” and _ the 
“Meistersinger” Prize Song. And while 
we are criticising negatively, it may also 
be opportune to speak of his paramount 
shortcoming, viz., his lack of musical ex- 
pression, which is not even compensated 
for by his undeniable artistic intelli- 
gence. Of his connubial and concert 
partner, Berta Gardini, there is not much 
to be said. Her soprano, though small, 
is not unsympathetic when she sings 
lyrical passages. For such coloratura 
numbers, however, as the “Traviata” 
aria, her training has been insufficient. 

Kirchhoff is an officer who has been 
at the front and is thought well of in 
the highest circles. Sufficient reason to 
make him popular with the Berliners, 
even without his prepossessing person- 
ality. Young and no longer quite young 
females became hysterically enthusiastic 
on Tuesday night and demanded one 
encore after another. Otto Bake accom- 
panied indifferently as usual, 

The musical department of the Royal 
Library has come in for a valuable in- 
heritance in the shape of the following 
nitherto unpublished manuscripts ot 
Joachim Raff, dedicated by the master’s 
daughter, Helen Raff: The _ operas, 
“Konig Alfred,” “Die Parole,” “Die 
Eifersuechtigen,” “Samson,” ‘Benedetto 
Marcello” (also named “Art and Love”), 
all with orchestral and in large part 
also with piano scores; the music for the 
tragedy, “Bernhard von Weimar”; the 
large choral works, “Dornréschen” and 
“Die Sterne’; a Te Deum for mixed 
chorus and orchestra; Kyrie and Gloria 
for six part chorus; “Pater Noster” and 
“Ave Maria,” for eight-part chorus; four 
Marianisten Antiphones; the Second 
Concerto for violin, ’cello and orchestra 
in G, a duet for piano and violin, sketches 
for the four published Shakespeare over- 
tures: ‘“Macbeth,” “Othello,” ‘“‘Romeo 
and Juliet” and “The Tempest,”; a num- 
ber of songs, etc. 

It has taken all these years for Verdi’s 
opera, “Falstaff,” to gain a first hear- 
ing at the Royal Opera House at Wies- 
baden. The work was recently given at 
the Wiesbaden Opera, under the able 
direction of Professor Mannstardt, and 
with the American artist, de Garmo, in 
the title réle. 


A Patriotic Concert 
Berlin, May 1. 


With the orchestral and choral con- 
cert of Prof. Hugo Ruedel in the Phil- 
harmonie to-night, the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra completed its season’s regular 
activity as an assisting concert organ- 
ization. The concert was devoted to 
a musical glorification of the Fatherland 
from first to last, for which purpose 
Franz Phillip’s new composition, 
“Deutschland’s Stunde,” played the most 
prominent part. The patriotically in- 
spired words for this cantata were writ- 
ten by Alexander Lucas. The novelty 
proved forcible and at times even in- 
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tensely dramatic; rather more inspired 
in its vocal music than in the orchestral 
parts. Splendid in volume and in mu- 
sical accuracy was the male chorus, com- 
posed of contingents from several male 
choral societies of Berlin. Professor 
Ruedel conducted with considerable mag- 
netism and temperament. The remainder 
of the program was given over to 
Brahms’s_ Contralto npn yen which 
Emmi Leisner sang the solo with telling 
effect, as also in a scene from Bruch’s 
“Andromache.” Alexander Kirchner 
gave a spirited interpretation of songs 
from “Siegfried.” Richard Strauss’s 
“Bardengesang” and the “Euryanthe” 
Overture completed the extensive pro- 
gram. 

Felix von Weingartner has decided ta 
revise his latest operatic creation, “Dame 
Kobold,” before the work is produced at 
various German opera houses next sea- 
son. 


Germany’s Musical Soldiers 
Berlin, April 27. 


Returning to town the other day from 
one of the cities at a distance of an hour’s 
train ride from Berlin, I chanced to 
board a train coming from the extreme 
German front which was fairly jammed 
with Bavarian troops. In order to get 
to my compartment I was obliged to 
pass through a third class car, in ap- 
pearance, for all the world, like a ver- 
itable guard house. In an atmosphere 
thick with the rankest tobacco smoke 
were crowded together the wildest and 
most rugged looking lot of Bavarian sol- 
diers to be imagined. But far from bois- 
terous were they. For they were intently 
occupied in listening to one of their num- 
ber who was playing the national in- 
strument, the zither. But it was what 
this soldier-musician was playing that 
brought me to a dead stop. For would 
you believe it, the player was executing 
with much understanding for the edifica- 
tion of his comrades, as best he might 
on his limited instrument, Brahms’s Hun- 
garian dances and a Liszt Rhapsodie! 

Josef Lhévinne, the Russian pianist, 
who, as our readers know, is detained in 
his home in Wannsee near Berlin, has 
just returned from Buda-Pesth, where, 
by special permission of the authorities, 
he played in a series of concerts. 

The tenth and last of this season’s 
symphony concerts at the Royal Opera 
brought another novelty in the shape of 
a symphonic poem, “Das Ringen nach 
dem Ideal” (“The struggle for the 
ideal”), by Prof. Georg Schumann, which 
the composer conducted. The idea of this 
work, written for large orchestra, is none 
too unique in symphonic composition. 
Nor has Schumann exactly succeeded in 
equipping his somewhat hackneyed 
theme with especially new or original 
features. 

He is a technician of the first order, 
without being either brilliantly subtle 
or ingenious. Orchestration and form 
are excellent; iridescently beautiful the 
one, and lucidly concrete the other. And 
yet, with ever so great a fertility of 
ideas, a work will become tedious if 
tone volumes are piled on to each other 
until the masses completely overpower 
the hearer’s senses. Unquestionably the 
composer has been inspired in this work 
both by Strauss and Wagner (pre-emi- 
nently in “Tristan”). But while he was 
about it, he might also have taken these 
two as models, especially the latter in 
his method of relaxing his flow of in- 
spiration for the purpose of giving 
greater emphasis to a succeeding climax. 
In Schumann’s novelty, all seemed 
climax and under such circumstances, it 
is but natural that many a significant 
feature was wasted. The work was re- 
ceived with courteous approval and the 


composer called to the platform three 
times. 

The second part of the evening was 
devoted to Beethoven’s Ninth, admirably 
interpreted by the royal orchestra under 
Richard Strauss and by the Royal Opera 
chorus. Of the soloists Johannes Bischoff 
deserves mention, inasmuch as he gave 
us a pleasurable surprise. While all too 
frequently his work on the operatic 
stage has proved unsatisfactory, he was 
here all that could have been desired, 
his singing musically accurate, well- 
tempered and tonally very acceptable. 
The bell-like coloratura soprano of the 
American singer, Ethel Hansa, soared 
over all but unfortunately the good ef- 
fect was repeatedly marred by faulty 
intonations. The operatic tenor, Alex- 
ander Kirchner, was obviously not in his 
element in a _ Beethoven symphony. 
Frieda Langendorff did justice to her 
small contralto part. 


A Changed Attitude 
Berlin, April 18. 


For years the hyper-conservatism of 
Germans was considered an acknowl- 
edged fact. It was believed—and fre- 
quently enough, justly so—that an ar- 
tist in Germany who had once acquired 
fame might from then on gradually de- 
teriorate back into the blessed state of 
mediocrity without needing to fear for 
his popularity. But tempora mutantur, 
etc. The war which has brought about 
so many changes also seems to have 
wrought a change here. For to-day one 
need not necessarily be gifted with sec- 
ond sight to realize that the German 
public is becoming quite as fickle, as—as 
—well, let us say, as the populace of 
beautiful San Francisco, where an ar- 
tist after a residence of more than two 
years ceases to be interesting. And, 
frankly speaking, would you cavil at 
such a state of affairs? If an artist, 
however great, is unable to improve 
upon such greatness, or at least, is un- 
able to present the public with a new 
phase of his art every time he appears, 
it would seem that such his task had 
been done. To hear a great artist play 
a certain concerto to-day just as he had 
been playing it for the last five years, 
certainly does not require his repeated 
appearances before the public. In this 
case, gramophone records might really 
suffice. 

Gemma _ bBellincioni, the celebrated 
Italian prima donna, like so many others, 
was caught unawares by the outbreak 
of Italian hostilities in this war and 
left Berlin hurriedly. Prior to the war, 
Signora Bellincioni had founded a school 
of singing here and had established a 
sumptuous apartment in town. Her pre- 
cipitate departure, however, did not give 
her time to settle all her accounts. So 
that after the diva was gone, a number 
of creditors appeared on the scene and 
demanded payment of their bills. The 
courts took the matter up and yesterday 
a number of valuable paintings and art 
relics in the Bellincioni apartment were 
sold at auction to cover the singer’s 
liabilities. 

Another violin prodigy has made his 
entry into the war troubled musical world 
of Berlin. Yesterday, the representa- 
tives of the press and a number of per- 
sonal friends were invited by the Con- 
cert Direction Wolff to a private audi- 
tion in Bechstein Hall of the youthful 
violinistic marvel, Stephan Partes from 
Hungary. 

Young Partes made a deep impression 
with his playing of the first movement 
of Mendelssohn’s Concerto, the Paganini 
Concerto, the Bach Chaconne and Hu- 
bay’s Czardas Scene. He is a pupil of 
Professor Hubay of Buda-Pesth. In ap- 
pearance, little Stephan Partes bears 
a striking resemblance to the youthful 
Liszt. 
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A Tschaikowsky Discovery 


The Nowoe Vremja publishes a re- 
port from Moscow to the effect that the 
contents of a trunk of Tschaikowsk 
have just been revealed. This trun 
was in possession of Tschaikowsky’s 
brother, who had brought it to Moscow 
during the disturbances in 1905. After 
Tschaikowsky’s death, the trunk passed 
into possession of the Imperial Russian 
Society of Music. It was filled with 
manuscripts which included a student’s 
work, an orchestral composition with 
chorus, being a musical adaptation of 
Schiller’s “An die Freude.” Numerous 
librettos were also in the trunk, among 
them the libretto to “Pique Dame.” But 
the most interesting of all these valuable 
souvenirs was undoubtedly a sketch for 
a symphony, probably never executed, 
and intended to comprise four move- 


ments: “Awakening of love’s dream,” 
“Love,” “Disappointment” and finally 
“Death.” A closer examination of the 


contents of this trunk also brought to 
light the surprising fact that the well- 
known march, “Volunteer Fleet,” pub- 
lished in 1878, and for which a certain 
P. Sinopow had signed as author, had 
really been composed by none other than 
Tschaikowsky. 

Fritz Lindemann, the well-known ac- 
companist, gave proof of his versatility 
last Saturday, when in the large hall of 
the Royal High School of Music he con- 
ducted a performance of Handel’s ‘‘Mes- 
siah.” The clever concert coach showed 
himself as reliable in this capacity as 
he is as an accompanist. Conducting 
may be a hobby with him, but his ex- 
cellent musicianship and remarkable cir- 
cumspection qualify him for this work 
—in which he might even excel were he 
somewhat less lifeless and rather more 
buoyant. But after all, conducting the 
“Messiah” represents a task of no mean 
order. 

A pleasurable surprise was offered by 
the mixed choral society of Wilmersdorf, 
which, besides displaying excellent ma- 
terial, especially among the tenors and 
sopranos, manifested a remarkable ac- 
curacy in its attacks, as well as an ad- 
mirable subtlety in tone shading. The 
orchestra, the augmented band of one 
of the Berlin regiments of the guards, 
gave conclusive evidence of its ability to 
cope with music so diametrically opposed 
to the military répertoire. The soloists, 
on the other hand, proved satisfactory 
only in two instances, viz., Maria Mora 
von Goetz, who sang the soprano solos 
with a small, though extremely sympa- 
thetic voice and with incomparable style, 
and the American baritone, Sydney 
Biden, who was as impressive vocally as 
ever, besides mastering his part musi- 
cally in a manner that was good to hear. 
The tenor, Leo Gollanin, proved de- 
cidedly inadequate, both musically and 
vocally, while the contralto, Paula Wer- 
ner-Jensen, seemed to suffer from a 
lethargy bound to prove detrimental to 
the interpretation of Handel’s music, 
above all other. 

Last Monday night reminded one of 
times which to-day seem so remote— 
times when glorious peace was still in 
the land and when music critics all too 
frequently were compelled to attend 
many concerts in a single evening. For 
on this evening, Felix von Weingartner 
gave his third and last of the season’s 
concerts with the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in the hall of the same name, while 
next door, in Beethoven Hall, Wilhelm 
Bachaus, the pianist, played to an almost 
full house, foremost among his enthusi- 
astic auditors being the Crown Princess 
with a small retinue. 


Final Weingartner Concert 


Weingartner’s program seemed _ to 
foreshadow an interesting evening. For 
this most natural—or, shall we say, nor- 
mal—of conductors introduced the event 
with Brahms’ Second Symphony in D. 
What was our surprise, however, to note 
that Weingartner fussed with the great- 
er part of this number to an unwonted 
degree. His sudden and at _ times 
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strained contrasts were not conducive 
any manifestations of broadness, 
character. The allegro movement, 
spite of all fascinating nuances, proy , 
rather lifeless, while the followi,, 
adagio, prescribed non troppo, was 
cidedly troppo. The number was 
deemed, however, by the succeeding a) »- 
gretto, which Weingartner invested w. }, 
delightful spirit and animation and w ‘} 
all his old-time abandon. And still my. 
so did he regain his characteristic joy: |; 
manner of interpretation in the fi: ,) 
allegro. 

ith the subsequent “Leonore” Ovy.., 
ture, the conductor again showed hj»). 
self the consummate Beethoven int». 
preter who succeeds in creating such \) 
atmosphere as but few others can. (); 
duty next door, prevented us from he. ». 
ing the concluding Seventh Beethovey 
Symphony. But, before closing, it secs 
opportune to say that with these three 
concerts Weingartner has again est}. 
lished himself firmly in the musical fie|; 
of Berlin. 

Years ago, Mme. Chevillard, the wife 
of the distinguished conductor in Paris 
and daughter of Lamoureux who found- 
ed the concerts which bore his name. 
told the writer to watch out for a cer. 
tain Wilhelm Bachaus, of whom wonder. 
ful things might be expected. At the 
time, we felt rather sceptical, never hay- 
ing heard Bachaus play. But we here- 
with offer an apology for our lack of 
faith. For not alone was Mme. Chey’. 
lard right, but her prophecy has beep 
fulfilled more completely than she her- 
self, perhaps, ever dreamed. We have 
frequently commented upon the enormous 
strides Bachaus had been making during 
the last few years and were prepared 
for a further improvement last Monday 
evening. But for such an overwhelming 
mastery of the piano, combined with s 
much art, in Bachaus’s conception of a 
wreath of interesting compositions we 
certainly were not prepared. Prior to 
our arrival, Bachaus had played Schu- 
bert’s Sonata in D and Beethoven’s EF 
Minor Sonata, Op. 3, of which we heard 
but the conclusion of the Arietta. But 
even this sample of Beethoven interpre. 
tation sufficed to make one prick up one’s 
ears. Here was Stimmung, an infallible 
technique and exquisite taste united. [: 
the succeeding Chopin group, the artist 
fairly revelled, so much so that, possibly, 
his own inspiration (which we can read- 
ily understand) led him into pounding 
the life out of the Polonaise. However, 
a polonaise can stand an exaggerated 
tempo rubato now and then much more 
readily than other compositions.  Ex- 
quisite was Bachaus’s intensely musica! 
playing of the D Flat Waltz and i 
Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and the “Rigo- 
letto”’ Paraphrase he rose to the heights 
of brilliant and expressive piano inter- 
pretation. 

After the last number, pandemonium 
reigned, his auditors clamoring for on 
encore after another. And by no means 
the least enthusiastic, was the Crown 
Princess, who remained after the co! 
cert to listen to three encores. 

O. P. JAcos. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





PROGRAM OF AMERICAN MUSIC 
FEATURE OF CHAUTAUQUA WEEK 


Vocal and Instrumental Numbers Well Presented— Austin Conradi 
and Arthur H. Wilson in Faculty Recit: ls—Chautauqua Orchestra 
Makes Its First Appearance of the Season 


HAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 17.—The 

summer schools are now in full op- 
eration and the fullest enrollment Chau- 
tauqua has known is reported. This is 
particularly the case in all branches of 
the music department. The rush of stu- 
dents for piano work is unprecedented 
and Ernest Hutcheson has been unable 
to take all who have come from far in the 
hope of obtaining lessons from him. This 
season Mr. Hutcheson has instituted a 
departure in the way of a concert class 
composed of twelve students who have 
been selected in a competitive examina- 
tion. ‘These are advanced performers in 
training for concert work, and Mr. Hutch- 
eson makes no charge for this class. 

The week introduced the nrst of the 
artist recitais py mempers of tne faculty. 
On the afternoon of the 1Uth Austin Con- 
radi gave a piano recital in Higgins Hall 
that was weil attended. He piayed an 
unusual program tor him, and proved 
that his last year’s devotion to stuuy and 
concert work had broadened him greatly. 
it is the general opinion that Mr. Uonradi 
has never played so weil as on this oc- 
casion. He piays with far more depth, 
and his tone is surer, purer and of 
vreater sweetness. , ’ 

The second piano recital of the week 
was by Arthur Howeli Wilson on Thurs- 
day afternoon in Higgins Hall. there 
was a thunder storm auring the recital 

. ° a , 
and Mr. Wilson had to omit Schumann's 
“Vogel als Prophet,” as it could not be 
heard. The rest of his program he played 
with success. Mr. Wilson is a newcomer 
to Chautauqua, but he has been doing 
concert work tor some time and has been 
a pupil of Ernest Hutcheson for years. 
He was in Berlin when the war broke out, 
and so was driven back to America. His 
home is in Philadelphia. He played at 
his recital a good program, and he played 
it well, evincing splendid control and 
technical efficiency. 

Henry B. Vincent gave two organ re- 
citals during the week, one on the llth 
and the other on the 13th. Mr. Vincent 
knows the Massey Memorial organ at 
Chautauqua well, and he plays it with 
skill and musicianly feeling. 


Program of American Music 


The Amphitheater concerts of the week 
were interesting. The program for the 
night of the 10th was devoted to Ameri- 
can composers and the Chautauqua Choir 
sang three numbers—“I Know a Maiden 
Fair to See,” by James; “Music When 
Soft Voices Die,” by C. Dickinson, and an 
arrangement of “All Through the Night,” 
with the contralto, Beatrice MacCue, 
singing the solo to a hummed accompani- 
ment. In this the choir showed up ex- 
ceptionally well. Edwin Swain, the bari- 
tone, sang “Bird of the Wilderness,” by 
Horsman; “In a Garden,” by Hawley, and 
“Absent,” Metcalf, scoring his usual suc- 
cess in all three numbers. Mr. Swain has 
made a pronounced impression at Chau- 
tauqua. Sol Marcosson of Cleveland, 
Chautauqua’s violin instructor for many 
years, appeared for the first time this 
season, playing a “Swing Song” by Ethel 
Barnes, his own arrangement of Grieg’s 
“To Spring” and Earl Drake’s Ma- 
zurka. In all of these he was in good 
form and played the Drake number with 
a verve and finish truly delightful. Mme. 
Carolyn Ortmann sang “The Miller’s 
Daughter,” by Chadwick, and “The Land 
of the Sky-Blue Water” with good effect, 
and Beatrice MacCue was in fine trim for 
her songs—“At Dawning,” Cadman; “You 
Will Forget,” by Fred G. Shattuck, Chau- 
tauqua’s accompanist, and “Ah, Love but 
a Day,” Gilberte. 

Arthur Howell Wilson made his Chau- 
tauqua début on this occasion, playing 
“To the Sea,” by MacDowell; ‘March 
Wind,” MacDowell; “Siesta,” by F. Mor- 


ris Class, and “American Polonaise,” by 
John Alden Carpenter. These descriptive 
pieces were all given virile interpretation, 
and the Polonaise, which somebody called 
a kind of exalted ragtime, was brilliantly 
done and received with much enthusiasm. 
Lewis James sang “Mother Machree,” by 
Ball, quite taking the audience with his 
simplicity of style, and also gave “Be- 
cause I Love You, Dear,” by Hawley. 

On Wednesday afternoon a short pro- 
gram was devoted to modern composers. 
The choir appeared in two numbers, a 
“Swabian Dance Song” and a “May 
Song,” both transcribed by Max Reger. 
Both were sung with good tone and ar- 
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his recital earlier in the week, the vast 
spaces of the Amphitheater and the bet- 
ter piano making his playing even more 
enjoyed. Mme. Ortmann sang “Dear 
Love, When in Thine Arms I Lie” and 
“Herbst,” by Franz, both capitally suited 
to her brilliant soprano. Lewis James 
did his best singing of the summer in 
“Una Furtiva Lagrima,” from “L’Elisir 
d’Amour,” by Donizetti. His voice was 
sweet and clear and his style admirable. 
The faculty makes its annual appear- 
ance in the Amphitheater Monday night; 
and it will be notable, as it will mark the 
début at Chautauqua of Horatio Connell, 
the new head of the voice department. 
On Wednesday afternoon the Guido 
Chorus of Buffalo, directed by Seth Clark, 
will give a concert in the Amphitheater. 
The new concert-master of the Chau- 
tauqua Orchestra, who replaces William 
Ortmann, who broke his kneecap a couple 
of weeks ago, is Carmine Fabrizio, the 
head of the violin department of Skid- 
more Conservatory, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. There are many Chautauqua play- 
ers back, but the majority are newcom- 
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Left to Right: William Ortmann, Violinist; Carolyn Ortmann, Soprano; Lewis 
James, Tenor, Soloists at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


tistic regard for shading. The contralto 
has done nothing better than the two 
Brahms songs, “Mainacht” and “Der 
Schmied,” which were well suited to her 
range and her mellow quality of tone. 
Lewis James sang “Alone I Wander,” by 
Ware, and “Mother o’ Mine,” by Tours, 
and Edwin Swain sang the “Two Greaa- 
diers” of Schumann and the “Haiden- 
roslein” of Schubert. Mme. Ortmann was 
heard in “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” 
by Dvorak; “Thy Beaming Eyes,” by 
MacDowell, and “Still as the Night,” by 
3ohm. 


Orchestra’s First Appearance 


The Friday night concert was of par- 
ticular interest, for it marked the first 
appearance of the Chautauqua Orchestra 
for the season. The coming of the or- 
chestra is always an event at Chautauqua 
and the audience was the largest of the 
season. While the orchestra had had 
only one rehearsal, it appeared to ad- 
vantage and played with style. The se- 
lections were “Tendresse,” by Ravina; 
“Patrol of the Musketeers,” Bachmann, 
and a “Firefly” selection, Friml. It is 
astonishing how soon Director Hallam 
ean get his forces into order, and the 
orchestra has already settled down to ex- 
cellent work, though its membership is 
brought from far and near. 

The choir is now between 300 and 400 
strong, and sang with much spirit on this 
occasion. Edwin Swain sang “Three for 
Jack,” by Squire, with considerable hu 
mor and “Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes” and Del Riego’s “Slave Song,” both 
with feeling. Mr. Swain’s baritone is one 
of the most pleasing heard at Chautau- 
qua in some time. Austin Conradi re- 
peated the “Moonlight” Sonata given at 
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ers. The list of the players follows, the 
members of the orchestra also composing 
the Chautauqua Band, directed by Henry 
B. Vincent: 


Violin Carmini Fabrizio, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. Violin and drums—Le Grande 
Voudry, Albanty, N. Y. Violin and clarinet 
Charles Lowry, Kalispelle, Mont. Violin and 
horn—Stanley Raub, Abilene, Kan. Violin 
and clarinet——Carroll Carr, Clarksburg, W. 
Va. Viola and horn—J. P. Bohlin, Liberty, 


Mo. Viola and baritone—Rei Christopher, 
Warren, Ohio. ‘Cello and tuba—L. V. Ruhl, 
Warren, Ohio. sass and tuba—Frank Der- 


rick, South Bend, Ind. Flute and piccolo 
Raymond Williams, Warren, Ohio. Oboe 
Flavio Gentile, New York City. Clarinet 
J. D. Cook, Warren, Ohio. Clarinet—Allen 
Gilbert, Niles, Ohio. Cornet—Curtis Hire, 
Ligonier, Ind. Cornet Dana Zailey, New- 
ton Falls, Ohio. Horn—J. Rescigno, New 
York City. Horn—W. R. Douglass, Oakland, 
Cal. Trombone Ivor Hughes, Warren, Ohio. 
Bassoon—G. E. Weis, New York City. Drums 
and tympani Louis Plack, Warren, Ohio. 


Director Hallam is beginning re- 
hearsals on Barnett’s “Ancient Mariner” 
and Coleride-Taylor’s “Hiawatha,” the 
former to be given on July 27 and the 
latter during Music Week. 

Children’s Choir Organized 

The Children’s Choir has been organ- 
ized and is this year under direction of 
Mr. Hallam, who for a year or two pre- 
viously had turned the junior work over 
to James Bird of Marietta, Ohio. The 
enrollment is large and the youngsters 
have gone to work with a vim on “Hia- 
watha’s Childhood,” a new work by Bes- 
sie Whiteley, which is to be sung on the 
evening of Aug. 4. 

Lynn B. Dana, now head of Dana’s 
Musical Institute, Warren, Ohio, spent 
Friday and Saturday at Chautauqua. Mr. 
Dana has been for years assistant accom- 
panist and a member of the Chautauqua 
Band and Orchestra. 

TOM GARNER. 


Inez Allen Potter, soprano, and Tom 
Daniel, bass, will be the soloists at the 
program to be given when the Colleoni 
statue is unveiled at Lincoln Park, New- 
ark, N. J., on July 26. The musical pro- 
gram is being arranged by Thornton W. 
Allen. 





GOOD BAND MUSIC 
AT WILLOW GROVE 


Philadelphians Well Supplied with 
Concert Offerings During 
the Summer 


PHILADELPHIA, July 17.—Patrick Con- 
way brought his aggregation of band 
musicians back to Willow Grove yester- 
day and opened his annual engagement 
at this resort before audiences which, 
both afternoon and evening, were among 
the largest of the season. Among the 
soloists, Florence Le Roy Chase, who has 
a beautiful soprano voice, which she uses 
with artistic skill and appreciation, was 
especially well received yesterday. Her 
principal number in the ‘afternoon was 
the “Inflammatus” from Rossini’s “Sta- 
bat Mater,” and in the evening an aria 
from “Traviata.” Other soloists, also 
cordially received, were H. Benne Hen- 
ton, saxophonist; Pedro Lozano, trom- 
bonist, and John Dolan, cornetist. .The 
band’s numbers included, at the two con- 
certs, the overture to Suppe’s “Beautiful 
Galatea,” excerpts from “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ Mendelssohn; Sweet’s 
“Grand Descriptive Military Fantasia,” 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, and 
the “Marche de Nuit” of Gottschalk. 

At Willow Grove last Wednesday the 
Choral Society of Philadelphia, under the 
direction of Henry Gordon Thunder, 
made its second appearance of the sea- 
son, following its recent performance of 
“Elijah” with an interpretation of “The 
Redemption,” which again _ reflected 
much credit upon the organization and 
its distinguished conductor. The chorus 
which numbered 200, did excellent work, 
and there was an individual success for 
each of the soloists as follows: Isabel R. 
Buchanan, soprano; Jane Edel, second 
soprano; Mrs. M. R. Vail, contralto; 
Nicholas Douty, tenor; Henry Hotz, bass, 
and Lewis James Howell, baritone. The 
artistic quality of the performance of 
Gounod’s beautiful work was heightened 
in effect by the admirable assistance of 
Victor Herbert’s orchestra. 

Alexander’s Concert Band, with 
Charles F. Pokorny as leader, continues 
to please large audiences at Woodside 
Park, giving concerts afternoon and 
evening. Marion London, the soprano 
soloist, has become a local favorite, her 
selections invariably being so well sung 
as to win demands for numerous encores. 
Every pleasant evening except Sunday 
and Thursday evening, when a concert is 
given in Convention Hall, the Philadel- 
phia Band plays on City Hall Plaza. 
These concerts invariably are attended 
by immense audiences. There also is a 
band which plays in Fairmount Park, 
alternately at Strawberry Mansion, Bel- 
mont Mansion and Lemon Hall, so it will 
be seen that stay-at-home Philadelphians 
do not lack for good music during the 
summer. 

Elizabeth Hood Latta, one of Philadel- 
phia’s most talented young singers, was 
received with much favor at a musicale 
given at the residence of Mrs. John Jay 
Knox, Seabright, N. J., Friday morning. 
Miss Latta possesses a soprano voice of 
rarely sweet quality and considerable 
dramatic expressiveness, which shows 
the advantage of excellent training. She 
was assisted by Clifford Vaughan, also 
of this city, as accompanist. A. L. T. 


Many summer engagements are occu- 
pying pupils of the Klibansky studios. 
Lalla B. Cannon has been engaged to 
sing in a concert at Paterson, N. J., on 
July 26, and Helen Weiller is engaged 
for three appearances at Sea Gate, L. I. 
Betsy Lane Shepard will be soloist with 
the Ciciv Orchestral Society forces at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, on 
July 21. Alvin E. Gillette has returned 
from a concert tour of the Pacific Coast 
and Western cities. He appeared with 
much success in Portland, Ore.; Albion, 
Mich.; Rochelle, Ill.; Reed City, Mich., 


and Dixon, Ill. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 


A Biography by the Composer’s Friend, W. C. Berwick-Sayers, that Compels Admiration and 
Stimulates Interest in the Achievements of Its Gifted Subject 











E were just beginning to forget to 
what place to assign Coleridge- 
Taylor when his biography appeared a 
month or so ago. W. C. Berwick-Sayers, 
a friend of the late Anglo-African com- 
poser, wrote it and he calls it “Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor . Musician,” with 
the added line, “His Life and Letters.’’* 
There are persons who dote on bio- 
graphical matter; they purchase all bio- 
graphies, auto and otherwise. Personally, 
the lives of only a limited number of 
artists of the past interest me. For ex- 
ample, I have never taken the trouble 
to know much about the life of Adolf 
Jensen, nor do I believe that I ever shall. 
The same applies to many others. I 
hardly knew I should find so much in 
the .life of Samuel Coleridge-Taylor that 
would grip my attention; but Mr. Sayers 
has written so naturally, so genially and 
so warmly about this gifted man who 
passed from us long before his time that 
I find myself not only deeply impressed 
by the book, but really stimulated by it. 
W. C. Berwick-Sayers will accomplish 
that which such a book should accomplish. 
For he has made me wish to know the 
music of his composer better. And I am 
not one of those who knew only his “Hia- 
watha” and a few of his songs prior to 
reading the book. I claimed a fair knowl- 
edge of his works, but I am now taking 
the time to know them thoroughly. And 
this is precisely what a book of this kind 
should bring about. 

Coleridge-Taylor, the son of a worth- 
less doctor of Sierra Leone and an Eng- 
lishwoman, he who had won international 
fame in a short life of thirty-seven years, 
was no ordinary citizen. Having been 
perhaps the best known composer of his 
race fixes attention on him. His climb 
up the ladder was gradual enough, yet 
in many places the strides were those 
which only genius makes. By this I do 
not mean that I would call him a genius; 
I am hardly sure that he deserves that. 
But I am certain that a sincerer musician 
of gifts has not been in this world dur- 
ing the last fifty years—and his gifts 
were at times actually prodigious. 


Early Studies 


To Americans it is worth noting that 
Coleridge-Taylor’s color caused him little 
or no trouble; for in England the darker 
races are not discriminated against as 
in our own democratic country. In fact, 
he was honored and féted in his own 
country and occupied a truly distin- 
guished position. To Colonel Herbert A. 
Walters and the composer’s wife and 
children Mr. Sayers has inscribed this 
biography. The world should give thanks 
that there was a Colonel Walters, for 
without his generous aid we cannot say 
what would have become of the Taylor 
boy’s talent. It was Colonel Walters 
who got the boy his post in the choir of 
St. George’s Presbyterian Church in 
Croydon. Later, too, he looked after him 


*SAMUEL COLERIDGE TAYLOR 


MUSICIAN. 
His LIFE AND LETTERS. By W. C. Berwick 
Sayers. Cloth, pp. 328. London: Cassell & 
Company, Ltd. New York: Funk & Wag- 


nalls Company. 
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and placed him in the Royal College of 
Music in London. There the boy studied 
the violin with Henry Holmes, the piano 
with Algernon Ashton (the most pro- 
lific letter-writer in the world!) and har- 
mony with Dr. Charles Wood. Then he 
came under the guidance in composition 
of Sir Charles Villiers Stanford (then 
Dr. Stanford). Of him Coleridge-Taylor 
could say nothing too fine. He held his 
master in profound respect from his stu- 
dent days to the end. 

While a student at the Royal Acadeny 
Taylor produced many chamber works 
and songs which were favorably received. 
Then in 1896 he made concert appear- 
ances with Paul Laurence Dunbar, who 
visited England. Dunbar read his poems, 
while Coleridge-Taylor, with other ar- 
tists, performed some of his composi- 
tions, among them some settings for voice 
of Dunbar poems. Sir Edward Elgar 
recommended Coleridge-Taylor to Dr. 
Herbert Brewer of the Three Choirs Fes- 
tival when that worthy gentleman de- 
sired a short orchestral composition for 
his festival. So Coleridge-Taylor got his 
first “festival commission.” And in Eng- 
land, even to this day, a “festival com- 
mission” is something to be prized. His 
Ballade in A Minor was the work and he 
went to Gloucester to conduct it and 
scored a triumph. “The London papers 
rang with praises of his work,” says Mr. 
Sayers, “his career and antecedents were 
chronicled, interviewers made his ac- 
quaintance and reproduced with embel- 
lishments his modest account of himself.” 
Following this came the production of 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” at the 
Royal College on Nov. 11, 1898, under 
Dr. Stanford. Sir Arthur Sullivan met 
him at Novello’s the morning of the per- 
formance, having gone there to get a 
copy of the score. What he thought of 
the young man’s talent we learn in his 
words to him. Sullivan, who was in ill- 
health the later years of his life, said: 
“I’m always an ill man now, my boy, but 
I will come to the concert, even if I have 
to be carried into the room.” 


His Happy Marriage 


Coleridge-Taylor’s marriage to Jessie 
S. Fleetwood Walmisley, an English girl, 
who was a fellow-student at the Royal 
College, on Dec. 30, 1899, was, according 
to Mr. Sayers, “the happiest and most 
successful enterprise of his life.” He 
had a good friend in Auguste J. Jaeger, 
a German, for many years principal mu- 
sical adviser to the house of Novello in 
London and critic for The Musical Times. 
Of the composer’s association with the 
house of Novello it is best to say little. 
Suffice it to record that he sought other 
publishers for his music in later years. 
It is probable that he would not have 
done this had he been properly cared for 
by the noted London publishers, who, it 
is said, made a fortune on his “Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast,” on which they 
paid him no royalty 

Mr. Sayers tells about the composer’s 
visits to America, first on his trip to con- 
duct the Coleridge-Taylor Choral Society 
in Washington and then to conduct his 
“Bamboula” at the Norfolk, Conn., Fes- 
tival. The letters are short, to the point, 
unaffected. They are the expression of a 
man who believed absolutely in saying 
what was in his mind. He was not a 
diplomat, nor did he aspire to be one. 
He had a keen sense of humor; he was 
kind in spirit and gentle. In the book 
one finds a number of letters to Theodore 
Spiering, the noted American violinist 
and conductor (Mr. Sayers incorrectly 
calls Mr. Spiering a “German violinist”; 
Mr. Spiering was born in St. Louis), in 
which the composer speaks highly of Mr. 
Spiering’s London recitals. There are 
references to H. T. Burleigh, the bari- 
tone and gifted composer, who sang un- 
der his direction in Washington; he 
writes that Mr. Burleigh was approached 
in singing his music only by his friend, 
Julien Henry in England. 


Defense of His Race 


There is a chapter, “The Apostle of 
Color,” in which the author discusses his 
compositions in which his African ex- 
traction shows a marked influence. Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, despite the fact that he was 
but half negro, was a staunch defender 
of his father’s race. He replied in a con- 
troversy running in the newspapers on 
the negro’s perennial disposition to com- 
mit outrages upon white women by quot- 
ing the famous lines of W. E. Burghardt 
Du Bois in his “Souls of Black Folk,” 
those lines which Mr. Du Bois addressed 


to the Southern gentlemen of the United 
States: “O Southern Gentlemen: If you 
deplore their (the negroes’) presence 
here, they ask, Who brought us? etc.” 
He was also an ardent supporter of the 
man who started the African Times to 
advocate the cause of colored people in 
England. 


To J. H. Smither Jackson credit must 
be given for the carefully prepared list 
of Coleridge-Taylor’s complete composi- 
tions given at the back of the volume. 
This writer, a friend of the composer, 
accomplished this with distinction and 
he deserves more praise for having 
brought to Coleridge-Taylor’s attention 
in January, 1910, the poems of Alfred 
Noyes. The cantata “A Tale of Old 
Japan,” which I am inclined to consider 
Coleridge-Taylor’s best choral produc- 
tion, was one of the results of Mr. Jack- 
son’s advice. 


His Untimely Passing 


Hard work, a frail constitution, an al- 
most thoughtless disregard of his own 
health—these brought on the composer’s 
untimely death. He was a teacher wholly 
indefatigable. In his work at the Guild- 
hall School of Music he was earnest to 
the last. One day he was there, then off 
adjudicating an eistedfodd, work which 
he claimed to enjoy greatly; then he was 
composing music for one of Sir Herbert 
Tree’s London productions; never did he 
halt to rest either his body or his mind. 
At “Aldwick,” Croydon, his last home, 
he died on Sept. 1, 1912. In his semi- 
conscious intervals he is said to have 
given this utterance: “When I die the 
papers will call me a creole.” He knew 
he was dying and realizing how much 
more he could have done in his art 
sobbed: “I am too young’to die; I am 
only thirty-seven.” 

He was buried at St. Michael’s Church 
in Croydon on Sept. 5. Mourners from 
all parts of England filled the church. 
H. L. Balfour, organist of the Royal 
Choral Society, was at the organ and 
played parts of his “Hiawatha” trilogy. 
His friend, W. J. Read, the violinist, 
played the slow movement from his then 
unpublished Concerto in G Minor, while 
Julien Henry, another intimate friend, 
sang his setting of Christina Rossetti’s 
“When I Am Dead, My Dearest.” At 
Bandon Hill Cemetery he was laid at 
rest. On the stone is inscribed the fol- 
lowing by the distinguished English poet, 
Alfred Noyes: 


“Sleep, crowned 
change or time, 
Sleep, like remembered music in the soul, 
Silent. immortal; while our discords climb 
To that great chord which shall resolve 


with fame, fearless of 


the whole. 
“Silent with Mozart, on that solemn shore; 
Secure, where neither waves nor hearts can 
break ; 


Sleep, till the Master of the world once 
more 

Touch the remembered strings and bid thee 
wake.” 


Summing up his achievement Mr. Say- 
ers has this to say: “Tragic, almost, is 
the thought of these brief thirty-seven 
years; but he had lived longer than many 
who attain to uwice his age. His memory 
is fragrant among all who touched his 
hand or heard his voice; he gloried in and 
glorified his art, though it gave the pur- 
est pleasure to men. . have never heard 
of any to whom by word or deed he ever 
gave a moment of unhappiness; and, in 
the record of men of fame, who have 
done positive work and who have faced 
disappointment and jealousy, there is 
surely no fairer praise.” 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 


FOREIGN PATRIOTIC AIRS 
BARRED IN PITTSBURGH 


Bands Must Play Only National Music 
in Medleys—Local Artists in 
Summer Concert Series 


PITTSBURGH, July 17.—Much new mu- 
sic is being played at the summer night 
concerts of the Pittsburgh Festival Or- 
chestra at the Schenley. During the last 
week several Pittsburgh artists were 
heard, and a number from out of town 
will be given opportunity later. The 
soloists to be heard include Anna Laura 
Johnson, soprano; Mrs. Lawrence Litch- 
field, pianist; J. Fred Newman, baritone; 
Edith Friedman, pianist; Will A. 
Rhodes, tenor; Earl Truxall, pianist. 
Those appearing last week were Mrs. 
Zamah Huntington, soprano; Vera 
Kaign, soprano; John B. Siefert, tenor, 
and members of the orchestra. Miss 
Kaign and Mr. Siefert appeared in joint 
concert last Tuesday night and received 
a cordial reception. 

Patriotic airs other than American 
have been banned in the city parks. 
Orders have gone out to the bandsmen 
conducting concerts that they must not 
play medleys having other than Amer- 
ican patriotic numbers in them. There 
is a spirit of “America First” abroad 
here and also “America Only,” in view 
of the conditions existing between this 
country and Mexico, when so many Pitts- 
burgh men, many of them musicians, are 
now serving their country. 

Announcement has been made that 
honorary membership in the Pittsburgh 
Male Chorus is to be accorded to T. H. 
Balitho, A. C. Lamont, Frederick 
Sproull, Curtis G. Warfel, W. B. Law- 
ton, L. S. McKeever, J. M. Rosser, W. E. 
Porter, Sidney J. Robbins, John A. Hib- 
bard, W. S. Phillips, Thomas R. Davies 
and Edward Vauhn. The names of 
these men have been on the rolls of the 
organization continuously for the last 
ten years. James Stephen Martin will 
conduct as usual. E. C. S. 











Concert Direction Max Sanders has 
booked Evelyn Starr, the Canadian vio- 
linist, as soloist for the Civic Orchestral 
Society, under Walter Henry Rothwell, 
on Friday evening, July 28. 








PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Address Communications to 
1439 Aeolian Hali, N. Y. 








LORETTA DEL VALLE 


SCORED A 


TRIUMPH 


As First Vocal Soloist with 


Civic Orchestral Society 
at Madison Square Garden 





Loretta Del Valle, coloratura. s0- 
prano, sang with facility, felicity and 
power sufficient to justify the torrent 
of applause that was poured upon her. 

—New York Evening World. 


Loretta Del Valle, coloratura so- 
prano, received an ovation from 3000 
listeners and was recalled many times. 
Her voice has great range, power, 
a human qualities and plenty of 
life. 

New York Heraid. 


Loretta Del Valle, a handsome colo- 
ratura soprano, won the immediate ap- 
proval of the vast audience. 

-New York Evening Telegram 


Facility and voice quality of the 
highest standards. Wer success with 
the audience was marked. 

New York Times. 





Season 1916-17 Now Booking 


OPERA, CONCERT 
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MARCULIES TRIO 


N.Y. Evening Post: ‘‘The Leading Trio Organization in America’’ 
SEASON Apply for Terms and Dates to Margulies Trio, 58 West 57th St., New York City 


Adele Margulies, Pianist 
Leopold eee sep Violinist 
Alwin Schroeder, ‘Cellist 


STEINWAY 





PIANO 
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NEWARK BANDS AMONG “GOOD MUSIC” APOSTLES 














-;mmer Music for the City’s 
Residents Includes Five Public 
Concerts Each Week— Sunday 
Afternoon Performances Attract 
Thousands Completion of 
Municipal Building Auditorium 
May Smooth Way for Present- 
‘ng Best Music and Soloists at 


Nominal Prices 
N WARK, N. J., July 17—Of late, 


musical Newark has been taking 
long strides, and one of the most 
stant features to feel the change has 
heen the system of free public band con- 
certs provided by the city during the 
ummer. When the band concerts were 
siven for the first time, in 1903, there 
were twenty-five concerts for the year 
and an appropriation of $3,000. Today 
every one of the county parks in Newark 
has its own band stand, eighty-five con- 
certs are given and the appropriation 1s 
<10,000. As many as 8000 and 9000 at- 
tend the Sunday afternoon concerts from 
May to October. And when there is a 
special attraction, as when the United 
Singers of Newark participate, the audi- 
ence assumes the proportions seen in the 
accompanying picture. 

As a rule there are five concerts each 
week. On Sunday the concert is held 
either in Branch Brook or in Weequahic 
Park; on Tuesday in East Side; Wednes- 
day in Branch Brook; Thursday in West 
Side, and Saturday in Weequahic Park, 
during the meets of the Road Horse As- 
sociation. The Police Band gives a num- 
ber of concerts on the stand before the 
City Hall on Monday evenings. One con- 
cert is given by the band of the City 
Home Boys, one by the Westinghouse em- 
ployees, and two are participated in by 
the United Singers of Newark. 

The quality of music offered at these 
concerts is always good. In the concerts 
of the week of July 16 such music as Pro- 
cessional, from Meyerbeer’s “Prophet,” 
Keler Bela’s “Hungarian Lustspiel, 
Strauss’s “Blue Danube” Waltzes, ex- 
cerpts from Offenbach’s and from W ag- 
ner’s operas, selections from  Flotow’s 
“Martha” and from Verdi’s “Macbeth,” 
and pieces by Suppé, Herbert and Dr. 
Schaaf, a prominent Newark composer, 
were given. Solos are sung at most of 
the concerts, and of late instrumental 
solos by members of the bands have been 
introduced with good effect. 

On July 4 many concerts were given. 
lt is estimated by Mart King, supervisor 
f the band concerts, that on this day 75,- 
000 people were entertained by the city, 
There were patriotic exercises in front of 
the City Hall in the morning, and songs 
by the United Singers and by the school 
children of the city. In the afternoon 
pecial exercises were held in Weequahic 
Park, and it is ealeulated that 45,000 
listened to the music. Concerts were 
given in the other parks during the even- 
ing, and dance music was provided at the 
Prince Street Playgrounds, a section of 
the city that seldom has the opportunity 
nce in the open. 

the Common Council Committee on 

concerts, of which Alderman 
‘thomas E. Curran is chairman, is now 
ng with an interesting problem. Ob- 

ms have been raised to Supervisor 
King’s action in removing “America” 
the band concert programs, and 
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A Typical Audience at the Newark Band Concerts, Krinke’s Band and the United Singers, at West Side Park 


having “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean” 
played in its stead. Mr. King argues 
that while one can tell from the singing 
of “America” that it is an American 
patriotic anthem, one cannot tell from 


the instrumental performance that it is 
not “God Save the King.” The problem 
is to find a new tune for “America.” 

It is the hope of Supervisor King to 
see the auditorium of the new Municipal 


Building completed, and that the 7000 
auditors this hall will accommodate may 
hear the greatest orchestras and solo 
ists of the country for a very small ad- 
mission fee, rs. G 





GIFT OF ANCIENT 
MUSIC FOR BUFFALO 


Historical Society Receives Unique 
Collection—John Lund’s 
Masque Music 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 15.—The collec- 
tion of old music belonging to the Buffalo 
Historical Society has been enriched by 
the gift of a quantity of music dating 
back almost a century. This music was 
presented to the society by Charles B. 
Germain and was originally part of the 
stock of J. D. Sheppard, Buffalo’s pioneer 
music merchant. 

The music of the collection is entirely 
song literature; songs of love predom- 
inate, poems of Mrs. Hemans and 
Thomas Moore being particularly numer- 
ous. The settings are in the old-time 
style, with simple arrangements of 
chords, some of the melodies being note- 
worthy for beauty of expression. Mrs. 
Frederick J. Sheppard has given a book 
of instruction in music to the society, 
which was published in 1776, and which 
has an introduction signed by Dr. Watt, 
the following being an extract that re- 
minds one of certain plaints of to-day. 
He wrote: “I am sorry that the greatest 
part of our songs whereby young ladies 
and gentlemen are taught to practise an 
art are of the amorous kind and some of 
them polluted, too. Will no happy genius 
lend a helping hand to rescue music 
from all its defilements and furnish the 
tongue with nobler and more refined 
melody?” 

Although the official music season end- 





Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes beg to announce that their 
new work as Directors of the David Mannes Music School 
will not interfere with the continuance of their recitals 
throughout the country, and that their annual tours in the 
West wi!ll be made through February and March. As 


usual their managers are 


HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, 


New York 





ed about June 1, there have been two 
events since in which music has been a 
predominating feature. A _ spectacle of 
rare beauty was the Masque arranged by 
Hazel Mackaye for the Larkin Com- 
pany, entitled “The New Vision.” One 
thousand of the Larkin employees took 
part in the twenty-two tableaux. The 
incidental music was especially composed 
by John Lund, who, as ever, led his or- 
chestral forces with authority. The set- 
ting of the Masque in Delaware Park 
was ideal, and the thousands of people 
who witnessed it were loud in their dem- 
onstrations of appreciation 

The second week of July brought: to 
Buffalo delegations of Shriners from alli 
parts of the country. Each company of 
Shriners brought its band and precision 
of attack, excellent tone quality of the 
brasses and wood-winds and correct in- 
tonation were marked features of the 
playing. , & 8. 


Violinist Plays Own Work at Sioux City 
Concert 

Sioux Ciry, Iowa, July 12.—Grace 
White, violinist, gave a recital yester- 
day at the Public Library, Sioux City. 
Miss White, with M. Opal Bullard at the 
piano, played Grieg’s F Major Sonata, 
Bach and Paganini numbers for violin 
alone, “Bird as Prophet,’ Schumann- 
Auer, Hungarian Airs by Hauser, her 
own “Contemplation,” “Waves at Play,” 
by Edwin Grasse, and Burleigh’s “The 
North Wind.” Miss White combined a 
pleasing personality with fine musician- 
ship and was accorded a hearty recep- 
tion. Her own number was graceful and 
musicianly and was well received. 





Leslie Hodgson’s Pupils Heard in En- 
joyable Recital 

Presenting a nicely balanced program 
in which their talents were given ample 
rein, several pupils of Leslie Hodgson, 
the brilliant pianist, were heard in re- 
cital at the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music on the morning of July 12. 
Louise Keppel was the first to appear, 
her choice being two movements from the 
Mendelssohn G Minor Concerto. Watson 
Giddings, another of Mr. Hodgson’s pu- 


pils, assisted Miss Keppel by playing the 
orchestral accompaniment on a_ second 
piano. Miss Keppel played with much 
dash despite the enervating weather. 
Adele Petit followed with creditable in- 
interpretation of numbers by Rameau- 
Hollaender, Beethoven-Rubinstein and 
Chopin. Mr. Giddings was heard in 
Chopin’s First Ballade and the bewitch- 
ing “Danse Négre” of Cyril Scott. Miss 
Keppel reappeared, playing Scriabine’s 
mawkish “Left-hand” Nocturne’ and 
MacDowell’s “Hungarian,” and was vig- 
orously applauded. Miss Petit played 
the Verdi-Liszt “Rigoletto” Fantasy, and 
the program closed effectively with Aren- 
sky’s Waltz and Romance for Two 
Pianos, played by Miss Keppel and Mr. 
Giddings. B. R. 





ZOELLNER 
QUARTET 





May be ranked as one of the greatest 
quartets on the platform today, 


1916-17 Coast to Coast 
Tour Now Booking 
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5474 University Avenue CHICAGO 











peculiarly fitted him for such an 


and Ensemble with all courses. 





THE DAVID MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 


DAVID and CLARA MANNES, Directors 
154 East Seventieth Street, New York City 


NEW school, located in New York’s most attractive section, easily accessible. 
Mr. Mannes’ wide and varied experience as artist, teacher and educator has 
undertaking. A school where beauty of 
sound will be made the basis of all musical development. Coordination of Theory 
Orchestra practice. Faculty of experienced teach 
ers. Courses arranged so as to require no more time than music lessons at home. 


Address: Secretary, David Mannes, 181 West Seventy-fifth Street, N. Y. City 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS IN 
A VICTOR CONCERT 


Formidable Array of Stellar Per- 
formers in One Atlantic City 
Program 





Before an audience of officers and mem- 
bers of the National Association of Talk- 
ing-Machine Jobbers and the Victor 
Talking Machine Company and their 
guests, the “complimentary concert by 
Victor artists to the National Associa- 
tion of Talking-Machine Jobbers” was 
given in the Rose Room of The Tray- 
more, at Atlantic City, N. J., on July 12. 
Enthusiasm prevailed as famous artists 
made their appearances. Lambert Mur- 
phy and Reinald Werrenrath, Mmes. 
Sophie Braslau and Olive Kline, in turn 
followed by Mr. Zimbalist and Mr. ‘de 
Gogorza and, later, by Mme. Alma Gluck 
and Mr. McCormack, were warmly ac- 
claimed as they made their entrance upon 
the stage. 

When Walter B. Rogers, director of 
the Victor Orchestra, took his place at 
the conductor’s stand he was received by 
a lively round of applause. One of the 
gratifying features of the evening was 
the high character of musicianship and 
the splendid esprit de corps displayed by 
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SAVE YOUR SKIN 

Elman, Parlow, Spalding, Hartmann 
and other great violinists use Williams 
Soft Rubber Chin Rest, because it does 
not chafe or irritate the skin; is easy to 
grip and is Sanitary and Soft. 


Try One To-day 
b at your dealer $1 25 
THE R. & WILLIAMS & 
SONS OO., Ltd. 
145 Yonge &t., Toronto, Canada 








the orchestra under Mr. Rogers’s leader- 
ship. 

The balance and beauty of the instru- 
mental ensemble were distinctive features 
of the performance of the “Mignon” 
overture, which opened the concert, and 
this high standard was maintained in the 
splendidly contrasted program of solo 
and concerted numbers. 

The beautifully blended voices of the 
Orpheus Quartet, consisting of J. S. 
MacDonald and Lambert Murphy, first 
and second tenors, and Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone, and William Hooley, bass, 
were heard to advantage in Will Marion 
Cook’s “Swing Along.” The rollicking 
“Stein Song,” their second offering, was 
also spiritedly sung. 

The beauty of the “Good Night” quar- 
tet from “Martha” was another evidence 
of the musicianship of the Victor singers. 
The two female voices heard in this se- 
lection compelled the admiration of their 
hearers, the pure soprano of Miss Kline 
being admirably seconded by the rich con- 
tralto of Miss Braslau. Both quartets 
formed the chorus of Victor soloists that 
followed with the waltz from “Faust” 
and the allegrezza of the Kermesse 
scene excerpt was charmingly sung. 

Mr.«Zimbalist, in the Harlequin’s Sere- 
nade from Drigo’s “Les Millions d’Arle- 
quin,” delighted his audience by his ex- 
quisite phrasing and technical mastery. 
The most complete unity of both tone 
and expression prevailed between the 
solo instrument and the violins of the 
orchestra in this and his succeeding num- 
bers, the andantino movement from the 
Second Sonata of Reger and the Polish 
Dance from his suite, “Drei Slavische 
Tanze.” 

Mr. de Gogorza was unable to proceed 
for half a minute with his aria, “Prom- 
esse de mon avenir,” from Massenet’s 
“Le Roi de Lahore,” owing to the lively 
demonstration that greeted his appear- 
ance on the stage. He sang with beauti- 
ful quality of tone and telling effect. 
“Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” 
sung in English, and “La Paloma,” his 
final number, which he delivered in Span- 
ish, also won much favor. 

“Oh, Sleep! Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me?” from Handel’s “Semele,” was Mme. 
Gluck’s initial offering, and she sang the 
fine old melody, with its fragile fioritura, 
with consummate artistry. Her husband, 
Mr. Zimbalist, played a violin obbligato 
for the Greene lullaby, “Sing Me to 
Sleep,” which she gave with caressing 
tenderness. For her last solo she gave 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.”’ 

Mr. McCormack chose for his entrance 
the Preislied from “Die Meistersinger.” 
He sang it with an inherent sense of the 
melodic and dramatic demands of the 
music and with a phrasing of Frederick 
Corder’s poetic rendition into English 
that reconciled one to the delivery of so 
exquisite a gem of operatic art in other 
than the tongue of its author-composer. 
He was rapturously applauded after this 
number and after the Kreisler setting of 
Miss Mattullath’s verse, “The Old Re- 
frain,” his second solo offering. In duet 
with Mr. Werrenrath he sang Williams’s 
“Larboard Watch.” 

Then followed the climax to a brilliant 
performance. The Victor Opera Com- 
pany of soloists sang a patriotic medley, 
consisting of “America,” “Yankee 
Doodle,” “Suwanee River,” “Dixie” and 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” the audience 
standing and applauding heartily. Few 
present guessed that Mme. Gluck and 
Mr. de Gogorza were lifting their voices 
in the refrains from their positions be- 
hind the screen which served as “the 
wings.” H. C. P. 
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TRI-CITY MUSICIANS 
CEMENTING ALLIANCE 


Davenport, Moline and Rock 
Island Uniting Interests—To 
Sponsor Local Opera 


MOLINE, ILL., July 12.—The Tri-City 
Musical Association’s first banquet was 
held in Moline on June 29 with more 
than 150 members in attendance. The 
affair was held in the Moline Commer- 
cial Club Rooms and was significant of 
the recent effort of the Musical Com- 
munities of Davenport, Moline and Rock 
Island to bring their several local in- 
terests into closer sympathy. 

Mrs. J. J. Dorgan, president of the as- 
sociation, made a clever toastmistress 
and the toasts were responded to by F. 
G. Allen, William Butterworth and Max 
Lindsay-Oliver for Moline; Mrs. Wm. 
Sherrier and Julius Schmidt for Daven- 
port, and Victor Bergquist and Miss 
Katherine Guest for Rock Island. 


Kirk Allen, whose work as a club- 
woman and patron of music has been 
invaluable, touched on what clubs were 
doing for music. William Butterworth 
gave some idea of what music could do 
for a city and what a city could do for 
music. Mrs. Sherrier’s theme was 
“Music and Children.” Julius Schmidt 
spoke on “Preparedness.” Victor Berg- 
quist’s theme was “The Uses of an As- 
sociation.” Miss Guest talked on “Sing- 
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ing in English.” Max Lindsay-O) 
spoke on “The Psychological Influ 
of Music, Good and Bad.” 

A program given by professional m 
bers introduced Violet Nordquist, p 
ist, who played “The Magic Fire Mu 
Wagner; Mrs. Hayes, soprano; E. J, 
son, baritone; Arvid Samuelson, pia: .; 
who offered a Chopin ballad; }f ;; 
Benkert, soprano, in the valse song; ,, 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and Mrs. Ca; 
bury, reader. 

It is the intention of the associ: 
to sponsor some local opera in the 
i i the new Tri-City Orche 
and local singers as a further mea: 4; 
bringing local interests together. 

Students’ recitals have been freq: »; 
during the past month and those at ‘hp. 
Oliver Studios drew crowds as they 4). 
ways do. M. L. ' 


H. C. Warth of Peacock Evangelist, jy 
Concert 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., July 9.—H. ¢. 
Warth, director of music of the Pea: ¢} 
Evangelistic party, gave a concer! oy 
July 8 at the First Methodist Churc!, a 
Fulton, W. Va. Mr. Warth’s fine |) .;i. 
tone voice was heard in Homer’s “Banjo 
Song” and several oratorio num)ers. 
The singer, formerly a prominent attor- 
ney at Huntington, was warmly wel. 
comed by a large audience. An informa! 
reception was held for him after the con. 
cert. Assisting Mr. Warth were Mr:. J. 
Harry Howe, Blanche Hall, Mildred 
Dunham and Mrs. L. R. Owens. 


— 








A correspondent of the New Yor! 
Times, speaking of the community 
drama, suggests Central Park as 4 
fitting place for a permanent open-air 
community center. fe 
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Transatlantic Tour of 1915-16 Included 
THE FOLLOWING EIGHTY-EIGHT CONCERTS : 


SEPTEMBER 2. (St. Paul MARCH 
3.4 Minneapolis . y 
r ‘ a. | (Minn. Symph. Or.) 2. { New York 
oy i bs 6. Jamestown, N. Y. 3.4 New York 
aie 7 5 : - (Philada, Orch.) { (Philharm. Orch.) 
11. New York » St. Louis 
(3d recital) 7. Chicago (6th rec.) 
16. Boston 8. Decatur, Ill. 
ER 18. Boston (4th rec.) ll. New York 
OCTOB 20. New York one recital) 
5 ange, N. J. 28. New York 12, Montreal _— 
+4 ee be Y (4th recital) 13. Poughkeepsie 
19. Chicago Kihei 14. Washington, D. C. 


(1st recital) 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘San Francisco 


(Boston Symphon) 
Orch.) 


Springfield, Ohio 


21. Cambridge JANUARY 16. W: — 
i i : : Jaterbury, Conn. 
ot Symphony 17, Boston - (6th rec.) 
23. Boston (1st rec.) 4. Boston 18. New York 
90. 89 Boston sail (Kneisel Quartet) 21. Ithaca, N. Y. 
eee ae hi » 7. { Philadelphia 23. Philadelphia 
(Boston Symphony —g" / Philadelphia 24. New York 
: | (Philada. Orch.) 26. Boston 
14. {| Chicago 29. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15. | “Naeee 30. Detroit, Mich. 
(Chicago Orch.) 31. Madison, Wis. 
NOVEMBER 19. Tacoma, Wash. 
= J ‘ 20. Seattle, Wash. APRIL 
= 2. New York 21. Portland, Ore. 
= P (Ist recital)» 27. Los Angeles, Cal. 2. Chicago 
= 0. Boston (2d rec.) 29. Los Angeles 3. Omaha 
= 6. New York 5. Lawrence, Kan. 
10. Chicago (2d rec.) 6. Kansas City 
= 13. New York 11. Cleveland, Qhio 
= (2d recital) FEBRUARY 13. Dayton, Ohio 
= 15. Summit, N. J. 15. New York 
= 1%. Bristol, Va. ; 1. Berkeley, Cal. (Farewell recital) 
= 19. Washington, D. C. 1,{San Francisco 2 Philadelphia 
= 22 6. o¢ 


» 
24. Chicago | 


(3d recital) 7. Fresno, 


DECEMBER 


1. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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PEABODY 





(Symphony 


New York 

(5th recital) 9. 
Boston (5th rec.) 
Binghamton, N. Y. 10. 


Tour of 1916-17 Now 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
Recognized as the leading endowed Musical conservatory of the coun! 


Orch.. 


x 


Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Cal. 


(Music Festival) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

(Music Festival) 
Hartford, Conn. 


= 26. Cleveland, Ohio 8. San Francisco MAY 

= 27. Boston (3d rec.) 10. Sacramento 

E 30. Chicago (4th rec.) 11. San Francisco 2. Oberlin, Ohio 

= 16. Chicago (5th rec.) . Troy, &. fz. 

= 21. Rochester, N. Y. 5. Pittsfield, Mass. 
= 22. Buffalo, N. Y. 6. Springfield, Mass. 
= 24. 


Booking. 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD: 
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MARY JORDAN 


Contralto 
ORATORIO—CONCERT—RECITAL 
Management: FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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San Francisco’s Social Set Takes 
Interest in People’s Philharmonic 





Or-hestral Plans for Golden Gate City Now Move Forward—Con- 
ductor Sokoloff Presents Sixth Popular Program—Hertz to 
Retain Directorship of Symphony Orchestra, Says President 


Sproule 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, July 11, 1916. 


mitt ixth popular concert of the Peo- 
i “3 Philharmonic Orchestra, Niko- 
‘okoloff, conductor, was given in the 
Cort [heater Sunday afternoon, with the 
program as follows: 


symphony No. 5, C Minor, Op. 67. Beet- 
noven. Prelude, “The Afternoon of a Faun, 
Debussy. Sympnonic Poem, ‘‘Uitava,’’ ‘‘Sme- 
tana arranged- for harp and orchestra bv 
Kajetan Attl, with Mr. Attl as the soloist. 
Marche Slav, Tschaikowskvy. 


A significant feature of the occasion 
was the society interest manifested with 
the obvious intent of expressing deter- 
mination to back up the enterprise of 
Mrs. John B. Casserly. The ultra-fash- 
ionable set seldom turns out on Sunday 
afternoon for anything in the nature of 
a popular concert, but parties motored 
up all the way from Burlingame for this 


event. 

Conductor Sokoloff presented the pro- 
gram in satisfactory manner and was re- 
warded with enthusiastic applause. Mr 
Attl’s solo work was an especial deiight. 

The People’s Philharmonic Association 
has organized for an ambitious symphony 
season with these officers: President, 


Mrs. John B. Casserly; vice-president, 
Mrs. James Ellis Tucker; secretary, 
J. W. Byrne; financial secretary, August 
L. Fourtner; treasurer, Herbert Fleisch- 
hacker. On the executive board are Mrs. 
Francis Carolan, August L. Fourtner, 
Mrs. J. Downey Harvey, Emile Kahn, 
Jesse W. Lilienthal, Dr. Grant Selfridge, 
Noel Sullivan, Mme. Emilia Tojetti and 
Mrs. Stanley Stillman. 

Mrs. Casserly has been meeting the 
deficits of the project, and it is stated 
that she will continue to give whatever 
financial support may be necessary, but 
the association directors are undertaking 
to raise a guarantee fund of $30,000. 
Each request for contributions is accom- 
panied by the following statement: 

“The People’s Philharmonic Orchestra 
is now in its third year. It has played 
to an aggregate of one hundred thousand 
persons and it is a well known fact that, 
until the People’s Philharmonic Orches- 
tra came into existence, great orchestral 
music for the ‘people’ at prices which all 
could afford to pay was not available and 
that fact cannot be successfully dis- 
puted that many music lovers never 
heard the works of the great masters 
until they were introduced to them at the 
concerts of the People’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

“The concerts of the People’s Phil- 
harmonie Orchestra have done much for 
other important musical organizations by 
awakening the interest of the great pub- 
‘le in good music. The concerts also do 
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After his New York ‘recital 
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much to make for culture, refinement and 
the development of our highest citizen- 
ship. 

“With a well defined purpose—the de- 
veloping in the masses of our people a 
love for good music—the People’s Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and its great work 
should appeal to men and women of 
wealth, who can well afford to pay the 
sum necessary for the continuation of the 
concerts of the People’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the uplift of their less for- 
tunate fellow-citizens.” 

The San Francisco People’s Orchestra, 
of which Giulio Minetti is conductor, 
gave a concert in the Hearst Greek The- 
ater, Berkeley, last Friday afternoon for 
the benefit of the 4000 students at the 
University of California Summer School. 
The program of a recent local concert, 
already told about in MUSICAL AMERICA, 
was repeated. Cecil Cowles, pianist, and 


Harald Pracht, baritone, were the solo- 
ists. 

There is a gratifying prospect that the 
Musical Association of San Francisco 
will be able to obtain the $60,000 guar- 
antee fund for the symphony work of 
next season. Allen Widenham has been 
appointed manager. In a statement to 
the Examiner, William Sproule, the new 
president, says: 

“Lest there be any doubt on the sub- 
ject, I wish to state definitely and un- 
equivocally that Alfred Hertz will be the 
musical director of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra next winter. The 
orchestra is to be a permanent organiza- 
tion, and we are founding it upon the 
lines of the highest and most successful 
examples in existence. To this end I, as 
well as other members of committees, 
have made a study of the various sym- 
phonic organizations in America and Eu- 
rope. We are seeking hints from all 
sources. 

“It is our hope that we may have con- 
certs that will arouse the admiration of 
those who have the most esoteric taste in 
music, as well as those who are fond of 
the lighter and more popular forms. 

“We are seeking the best musicians 
in the community. We will do every- 
thing in our power to find the best talent 
and to develop it. If we cannot find what 
we need in this community we will do as 
they do in other great musical centers. 
We will go abroad for our talent. It is 


our ambition to maintain the highest 
standards. 

“Naturally the receipts from the con- 
certs are not nearly sufficient to balance 
the expenses. Therefore we are obliged 
to ask the citizens of San Francisco to 
help us maintain the necessary fund. I 
have not the slightest doubt that a me- 
tropolis like San Francisco easily will 
produce enough people to subscribe to 
this fund. 

“The Musical Association is a volun- 
tary association of citizens with a love 
for music. The money subscribed goes to 
the cause of better music without being 
dissipated in heavy administration ex- 
penses. All administrative work is done 
by citizens who serve without pay. The 
subscribers elect the governors and have 
direct supervision over the work of the 
officers.” 

This year’s officers of the association 
are: President, William Sproule; vice- 
president, John Parrott; treasurer, John 
D. McKee; secretary, John R. Roth- 
schild. The board of governors consists 
of E. D. Beylard, W. B. Bourn, Selah 
Chamberlain, C. H. Crocker, W. H. 
Crocker, E. J. DePue, E. R. Dimond, 
A. B. C. Dohrmann, R. M. Eyre, J. D. 
Grant, Frank W. Griffin, E. S. Heller, 
I. W. Hellman, Jr., A. C. Kains, J. B. 
Levison, Walter S. Martin, L. F. Mont- 
eagle, Osgood Putnam, John Rothschild 
and Leon Sloss. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 








ARTIST’S CUNNING 
SUCCESSFULLY SPENT 
UPON MR. SPIERING 














A Scandinavian Artist’s Impression of 
Theodore Spiering 


The accompanying caricature of The- 
odore Spiering was done in Berlin three 
years ago by Lindloff, a Scandinavian 
artist whose work was much in vogue at 
the time. His caricatures of Richard 
Strauss, Max Reger, Busoni, d’Albert, 
Nikisch and other well-known figures in 
the musical world were in evidence in 
every corner of Germany. It was Fritz 
Bauer, the Berlin head of the piano 
house of Ibach, who first recognized 
Linloff’s extraordinary talent for cari- 
caturing and who brought about the con- 
tact between the artist and the musical 
celebrities. Linloff is thoroughly inter- 
ested in the sister art, music, and does 
not lose an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with new works and personali- 
ties. In this way he became interested 
in the American violinist-conductor, The- 
odore Spiering, who during the seasons 
of 1912-14 was prominent on the Berlin 
concert platform. The caricature of Mr. 
Spiering brings out strongly certain 
characteristics which those who know the 
artist easily recognize. 


Mme. Sundelius Returns from a Summer 
Concert Tour 


Mme. Marie Sundelius, the soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
just returned from a short concert tour 
of the Middle West and Canada, and has 
been busily engaged for several days in 
New York, making phonograph records 

The recent tour was under the direc- 
tion of the National Society for Broader 
Education. Mme. Jeska Swartz-Morse, 
contralto, was with Mme. Sundelius on 
the tour, and the accompanist was Isaac 
Van Grove. The programs consisted of 
duets and operatic arias and groups of 
songs. 

Mme. Sundelius will go at once to 
her summer home at Harrison, Me., 
where she will devote several hours of 


each day to the preparation of réles for 
the coming season at the Metropolitan. 
She already has a number of engage- 
ments booked for concerts before and 
after the operatic season. 


‘JOSEPH ” AT OCEAN GROVE 


Chorus of 1000 Will Sing in Presentation 
of Biblical Drama 


OCEAN GROVE, N. J., July 17.—Interest 
is growing anent the concert by Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, who sings in the hig 
Auditorium here on July 22. Meanwhile 
rehearsals of the children’s chorus, which 
will be heard on Sunday evening, July 23, 
will continue under the direction of 
George A. Brewster. The concert itself 
will be conducted by Homer A. Rode- 
heaver, who is expected to take up his 
duties as musical director here on that 
day. 

The crowning event of the season will 
be the presentation of William Dodd 
Chenery’s Biblical drama, “Joseph,” in 
which Mr. Rodeheaver will be seen in the 
title réle supported by the members of 
the Criterion Quartet—Donald Chalmers, 
George Warren Reardon, Horatio Rench 
and John Young—which is filling a sea- 
son engagement here. The pageant will 
be given on the evenings of Aug. 1, 7 and 
15, in the Auditorium, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Chenery, who recently arrived 
from Louisville, Ky., where he staged the 
spectacle. 

In reproducing “Joseph” in Ocean 
Grove Mr. Chenery will use the scenery 
built especially for the cantata in Louis- 
ville and a chorus of 1000 voices. 


New Orleans and Wilkes-Barre Bands 
Win in Elks’ Contest 


BALTIMORE, Mpb., July 14.—The band 
contest held in connection with the Elks’ 
convention at River View Park attracted 
more than 20,000 persons. The first 
prize, $750, was awarded to the New 
Orleans Elks’ Band, under the leadership 
of E. E. Tosso. The second prize—$500 
in gold—was given to the Alexander 
Band of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Charles F. 
Pakorny, conductor. The judges of the 
contest were Lieutenant William H. San- 
tleman of the Marine Band, Washington, 
D. C.; Frederick H. Gottlieb and Charles 
H. Bochau of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music. FS a 





“Musical America” Text Book for Mo- 
bile, Ala., Study Club 


MoBILE, ALA., July 17.—The Music 
Study Club, an organization formed last 
winter, has been studying the works of 
American composers, using the material 
found in MusIcAL AMERICA for the basis 
of study. Among the topics considered 
have been the folk songs of America, 
women composers and the influence of 
Indian music on modern American 
music. The study plans for next season 
are being arranged along similar lines. 


Soprano Arrives for Concert 


Work 


Baroness Lina Mosconi, soprano of the 
Seala in Milan, arrived in New York, 


Italian 


July 17, on the Sao Paulo of the Lloyd 


Brazileiro line. She will give concerts in 


this country. 


DAVENPORT-ENGBERG RECITAL 


Violinist Plays Own Compositions in 
Seattle Concert 








Davenport - Engberg, Violinist, 
Composer and Conductor 


Mme. 


3ELLINGHAM, WASH., July 5.—Mme. 
Davenport-Engberg, violinist and con 
ductor of the Davenport-Engberg Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has just returned from 
Seattle, where she appeared in recital 
at the Hippodrome, under the auspices 
of the Northwest Concert Bureau. 

The hall was completely filled when 
Mme. Davenport-Engberg stepped upon 
the platform to play the Wieniawski 
“Faust” Fantasie. When she had fin- 
ished the number, she was accorded a 
most enthusiastic reception. She played 
the Paganini “Moise,” a Chopin Noc- 
turne, Mozart’s Menuet in D, “Indian 
Lament” by Dvorak, “Perpetuum Mo- 
bile” by Franz Ries, “Ave Maria” by 
Schubert-Wilhelmj and three of her own 
interesting numbers. All her offerings 
were performed in musicianly fashion 
and most sympathetically. Mme. Irving 
Cross was a capable accompanist. 

Mme. Engberg was engaged for a re- 
turn appearance in July and for several 
appearances in the leading Coast cities. 
These concerts will not interfere with 
her activity as conductor of the Daven- 
port-Engberg Symphony Orchestra, 
which is now entering on its sixth sea- 
son. 
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The National Opera Comique began 
its season in Newark, N. J., with a per- 
formance of “Boccaccio.” The conduc- 
tor was A. Z. Zinn. 

oS ok ok 


Alma Voedish, concert manager of Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been in Seattle, Wash., and 
other Pacific Coast cities this month, 
booking her artists for the 1916-1917 
season. 

* * * 

Wilma P. Waggener will be director 
of music next season at the Pacific Uni- 
versity, Forest Grove, Ore., and teacher 
of piano, with Mrs. Charles Walker, as- 


sistant. 
ok oo on 


A series of three piano recitals was 
given the first three evenings of last 
week at the Mason Piano School, Albany, 
N. Y., by the pupils of J. Austin 
Springer. 

‘es 

Recent recitals in Seattle, Wash., have 
been given by the pupils of Sara K. Yeag- 
ley and Mme. Silvio Risegari, both pro- 
grams being well arranged and admir- 
ably presented. 

a * 

Albert F. Foster of the music faculty 
of Wellesley College is in Miami, Fla., 
for a short stay and gave a recital with 
the Kaufman Trio at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. W. Gardner on June 238. 


* * ok 


Director Nicholas Nuzzi, of the Citi- 
zen’s Concert Band, of Huntington, W. 
Va., was highly complimented recently 
for the success of the summer’s third 
free band concert at the Court House 
park, 

+ + + 

A student recital that displayed care- 
ful training was that offered by the 
pupils of Eleanor Blanche Rippetoe of 
Terre Haute, Ind., recently. Katherine 
Abbott Brewer, violinist, was the assist- 
ing artist. 

ok Ba a 

At the school exhibition held in the 
South Side High School, Newark, N. J., 
solos were given by Edwin Wickenhoefer, 
violinist; Mrs. Paul Petri, pianist, and 
Florence Robrecht, soprano. 

* * * 


Vera Curtis, the Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, scored deeply when she ap- 
peared at Atlantic City, N. J., at the 
Steel Pier concert on July 9. Miss Cur- 
tis sang the “Jewel Song” from “Faust,” 
several shorter numbers and a number 
of encores. 

cK aa * 

Gladys C. Boys presented Bertha Da- 
volt in an interesting piano recital re- 
cently at the Presbyterian Church, Kelso, 
Wash., assisted by Hazel Hull, soprano, 
and Margaret Hull, reader. A large au- 
dience heard the interesting program 
given. 

+ aK K 

Forty members of the Sunday school 
of White Temple, Miami, Fla., have or- 
ganized an orchestra. Through the gen- 
erosity of a friend of the Sunday school 
a conductor will be provided. The mem- 
bership of the orchestra is not limited 
to the Sunday school. 


* * aa 


Elizabeth Hamilton Stowers, contralto, 
appeared as soloist at the commencement 
exercises of the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. The same day she 
appeared in a similar capacity at the 
commencement exercises of the Pacific 
University at Forest Grove, Ore. 

oe BA Bs 

At the field mass held in Weequahic 
Park, Newark, N. J., on July 2 the chorus 
of 150 voices was conducted by Andrew 
J. Hollywood, organist of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. The music consisted of Wie- 
gand’s Mass in F, Mendelssohn’s “Veni, 
Creator,” and Cherubini’s “Veni, Jesus.” 

aK * + 

The July meeting of the Tuesday Af- 
ternoon Club of Milford, Conn., was held 
on July 11 in the residence of Mrs. Man- 
ley J. Cheney. The program consisted 
of songs by Mrs. Albert Flood, violin 
solos by little Ethel Fotch of Bridgeport 
and an address by Mrs. Carlos Stoddard 
of New Haven. Mrs. Enoch Harris was 
the accompanist. 
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Annie Friedberg, the New York circuit 

manager, has booked Rosina van Dyck, 
from the Metropolitan Opera House; 
Herman Sandby, ’cellist, and Heinrich 
Meyn, baritone, to appear at the new 
series of morning musicales to be given 
at the Ziegfeld Theater in Chicago next 
season. 


* * * 


Manager Ralph L. Flanders of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, and his family are spending the 
summer season at their country home in 
Northport, Me. Frederick L. Trowbridge, 
assistant manager of the Conservatory, 
is in camp on the shores of Lake Win- 
nepesaukee. 

* * * 

Mrs. Riccardo Ricci presented her stu- 
dents in a recital at the Elks’ Audi- 
torium, Wheeling, W. Va., recently. An 
interesting program was_ given by 
Martha Irwin, Katharine Reid, Phil 
Maguire, Mrs. Fred Faris, Mrs. R. R. 
Marshall, David Crawford and Mrs. 
John Bayne. 

* + K 

The free public bands’ concerts given 
at Newark, N. J., recently presented 
Voss’ Band and Vincentz’s Band, with 
William Redmond as tenor soloist. The 
numbers included the “Festival March” 
from the music to the Newark Anniver- 
sary Pageant, which was composed by 
Henry Hadley. 


* * * 


A glimpse of the early historical scenes 
of Hagerstown, Md., was afforded its cit- 
izens recently when a pageant of the city 
was given by pupils of the public schools, 
aided by the Municipal Band. Mary 
Stickell was chairman of the committee 
directing the pageant, and the children 
were trained by Prof. Frank B. Stouffer. 

+ + + 

The Arion Singing Society of Newark, 
N. J., held its semi-annual meeting on 
July 13, in the Krueger Auditorium, with 
President Charles W. Heilmann presid- 
ing. Edward Frey, secretary, reported 
a total membership of 490. The date 
of the annual concert of the Arion So- 
ciety was tentatively announced as 
Dec. 9. 

* K * 

Ada Wenzel, soprano, gave a recital 
at the First Congregational Church, 
Marietta, Ohio, on July 7. Miss Wenzel 
was heard to good advantage in Schu- 
bert’s “Du bist die Ruh”; “L’Heure Ex- 
quise,” by Hahn; and “Chanson Proven- 
cale,” by Dell’Acqua. Violet Bradley 
and Mrs. Martha D. Metcalf, pianists, 
assisted capably. 

* * * 

Osip Volinsky, a striking cloakmaker, 
has written the words of a song called 
“Long Live the Union.” The verse is 
in Yiddish and has been set to music 
by Joseph Rumshinsky. Mrs. Laura 
Moore Elliott, a vocal teacher, sang it 
to the strikers. The song has gained 
rapid popularity among this body of 
New York cloakmakers. 

* * * 


William Webster, boy soprano, who 
captured a gold medal at the Baltimore 
Conservatory this year, sang several 
solos at St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa., on July 16. Mrs. L. B. 
Roth, soprano, was heard in the Gounod 
anthem, “There is a Green Hill Far 
Away,” at the morning service at St. 
John’s, on the same day. 

o-* *& 


A joint concert of the St. Cecilia and 
Camerata Clubs of North Yakima, 
Wash., assisted by the Fischer String 
Quartet of Walla Walla, Wash., was 
given recently at the Yakima Theater, 
Thomas H. Toll conducting the Came- 
rata Club and Allen B. Dow the St. 
Cecilia. The accompanists were Ben 
Sawbridge and Mrs. H. F. Luhman. 


* * + 


Classic and ultra-modern compositions 
were combined to form the interesting 
program given by the pupils of Minnie 
F. Black, of Mobile, Ala., recently. Those 
appearing were Dorothy Tonsmeire. 
Thea Guggenheim, Evalyn Brown, Eliz- 
abeth Baxter, Mary Bromberg, Kath'een 
Meyer, Helen Pittman, Genevieve Lucy, 
Edith Metzger, Edna Pincus, Alice Har- 
rison and Genevieve Copeland. 


Several out-of-town guests assisted at 
the Sunday concerts given in Denver, 
Col., during the convention of the rail- 
road men’s Frotherhood in July. Promi- 
nent among these were Mrs. Zella Green, 
pianist, and Lillie Fowden, mezzo-so- 
prano, the former of Telluride, Col., ana 
the latter of Dewey, Okla. Della Weiss 
was pianist of the concert series. 

John W. Jones, the Tacoma, Wash., 
basso, was soloist at three choral con- 
certs, given in Vancouver, Wash., during 
the “Preparedness” celebration there by 
a community choir of seventy-five voices, 
conducted by Fay Ruddock, formerly of 
Tacoma. The concerts were largely at- 
tended and much praise and wide pub- 
licity have been given the community 
enterprise. 

* ok K 

Margaret Horne of the West Virginia 
University School of Music has accepted 
an invitation to be “guest conductor” of 
the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra on 
Aug. 22. Carl Bernthaler’s organiza- 
tion invites some distinguished conductor 
to lead it once a week, and the invi- 
tation to Miss Horne comes as a recogni- 
tion of her remarkable work with the 
university orchestra. 

a * * 

Leila Holterhoff of Los Angeles, the 
blind soprano, who is to make her first 
American concert tour next season, is 
engaged for a recital in Boston the end 
of October. Miss Holterhoff’s first New 
York concert will be given at the Comedy 
Theater in November. She will return 
from the Pacific Coast early in Septem- 
ber in order to appear at several special 
concerts in New York State. 

k ok ok 


The Troy, N. Y., Vocal Society on its 
annual outing to the Catskill Mountains 
gave a concert at the Mountain House 
July 12 under the direction of C. A. 
Stein. Several choral offerings were 
given by the society, with solos by Ed- 
mund D. Northup, baritone; John N. Ed- 
wards, basso; Ernest Ruether, tenor; 
Joseph Delakoff and Fritz Beiermeister, 
baritones, and Roy H. Palmer, tenor. 

*K * * 

The Hartford (Conn.) Ma&nnerchor, at 
its semi-annual meeting on July 10, 
elected new officers as follows: John L. 
Fritze, president; Charles Schirm, first 
vice-president; J. A. Simony, second vice- 
president; Christian Bosler, secretary; 
Arthur Ludwig, financial secretary; 
Charles F. Miller, treasurer; Julius 
Koehler, collector; R. Steidl, librarian; 
Samuel J. Leventhal, musical director. 

* * * 

Among the music events of especial 
interest in North Yakima, Wash., re- 
cently was the recital by a group of 
violin pupils of G. Ottaiano. Assisting 
were Florence Scow Wight, soprano; 
Herman Crawford, baritone; Thomas H. 
Toll, tenor, and Mary Donovan, pianist. 
Students appearing were Chester Ma- 
lone, Anna Donovan, Florence Dodds, 
Archie Van Nortwick and Horace Frem. 

* ok *K 

A musicale was given at the studio of 
Martha Mansfield in Bridgeport, Conn., 
by Miss Mansfield’s piano pupils. The 
soloists were Edith MacAuliffe, Irene 
Faulkner, Eden Morensey, Katherine 
Howard, Lillian Troland, Marguerite 
Lewis, Mabel Harding, Gertrude Brooks, 
Mary Eric, Elizabeth Howard, Hazel 
Armstrong, Margaret Jonatos, Minnie 
Ford, Gertrude Banks, Eva Whales, 
Mary Leske and Elsie Didsbury. 

* * * 

Elsie E. Moe presented a part of her 
class of piano pupils in recital July 10 
at the Epworth Methodist Church, Ta- 
coma, Wash. The following pupils ap- 
peared: Joyce Glasgow, Helen Small, 
Marguerite Day, Helen Bridenbeck, Mar- 
jorie Williams, Alec. Johnson, Beth Atal- 
sey, Verna Goss, Margaret Ohlson, Jessie 
Farr, Mary Day, Cecil Walrath, Helen 
Meyers, Gladys Moe, Elva Williams, 
Theresa Slyter and Ada Gartnell. 


x * x 


A series of artists’ concerts is a not- 
able feature of the Hotel Mt. Arlington, 
on Lake Hopatcong, Mt. Arlington, N. J. 
The concerts began on Synday evening, 
July 16, when Mme. Bianca Randall, 
soprano, George Rogers, tenor, gave the 
program, assisted by Samuel Wolkow, 
violinist, and his orchestra. A _ special 
feature of the program was Mme. Ran- 
dall’s singing of an aria from “Iphi- 
genia en Tauride,” which ig to be revived 
at the Metropolitan Opera during the 
coming season. 

+ aS 

Mrs. Florence Poncin of Tacoma, 
Wash., presented many of her piano 
pupils in a recital on July 8 at her studio 
in the Sherman-Clay Building, closing 
the year’s work. The program was given 
by Elsie Nelson, Corinne Marble, Tina 
Skansie, Kenneth Bohn, Helen Walker, 
Eliza Anderson, Margaret Pennington, 
Irene Neilson, Jeanne Hanks, Faye Car- 





ter, Daisy Goodman, Melva Gadel], | 
rinne Rowe, Roy Thompson, Ww, 
Bonn, Kathleen Shelly, Helen 4s; 
Martha Raney, Violet Rowe, Izora 
and Howard Weaver. 
ok a AB 

The high school glee club gave ; 
cert on July 12 in the high schoo) 
in connection with the session 56 
Northampton School of Music Peds 
The club sang under the direct 
W. J. Short, repeating the < 
Mater” which was given recently 
annual concert of the high schoo]. 
soloists were Esther Dale, so 
Marion May, of New York, alt 


‘Harold Abbott of Oneonta, N. Y.., 


An orchestra from the Turners 
High School, under the direction of « 
Borgwald, played several number 

ok ok * 


Advanced pupils of Jenny M. \ 
teacher of piano, and Dr. John C. ( 
voice teacher, gave a closing reci 
Vassar Institute, Poughkeepsie, 
on July 8. Roxie Worthington and 
Garrison gave piano numbers, and 
O’Farrell, soprano pupil of Dr. G 
sang three songs acceptably. Th 
gram closed with the singing of | is, 
Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden,” (}, 
quartet being Ethel Nelson, soprijo: 
Bertha Round, contralto; Fred L. Byw wy 
tenor, and Dr. Griggs, basso. 

a 

Cordelia L. Reed, chairman o! }}, 
music section of the Fine Arts depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club, of Albany, 
N. Y., and her associate chairman, \\r: 
Abiel M. Smith, have selected as 
book for next year “The Developme 
Symphonic Music,” by Thomas Whitney 
Surette. Miss Reed has been requested 
to conduct the lessons. The mevting 
will take place in the Albany Institut: 
and Historical and Art Society Building 
The programs will be annéunced befor 
each meeting through the press, and 
pianists, singers and violinists wi!! i) 
terpret the programs. 

*K * * 

For the unveiling of the Colleoni 
Statue in Clinton Park, Newark, N. J., 
on the afternoon of July 26, a fine musi 
cal program has been arranged bj 
Thornton W. Allen. The band wil! b 
conducted by Andrew Voss. The pro 
gram will be as follows: Festival March 
from “The Masque of Newark.” Henry 
Hadley, by Voss’s Band; Soprano solo 
“Roberto tu che Adoro,” from “Robert: 
Il Diavolo,” Meyerbeer, by Inez Alle: 
Potter; Walther’s Prize Song from “li 
Meistersinger,” Wagner, by Voss’s Band: 
bass solos, Infelice, Verdi, and Toreador’ 
Song from “Carmen,” Bizet, by Ton 
Daniel; Sextet from “Lucia,” Donizetti, 
by Voss’s Band; “Stars and Stripes fo: 
ever,” Sousa, by Voss’s Band. 

a aK co 

The piano pupils of Della Whitmye 
assisted by Carl, John and Edward Fenz!, 
violinists, gave a pleasing musicale r* 
cently at Miss Whitmyer’s home in Sch: 
nectady, N. Y. Those who took part wer 
Florence Hoxie, Catherine and Elizabet! 
Eveleth, Grace and Laura Wolcott, Mari 
Johnson, Harlan Byng, Lillian Wilde, 
Minina Lee, Marguerite Freeze, Mildred 
Verklas and Loretta Gray. The pian 
pupils of Mrs. Hattie Leonard Colbur 
also gave an excellent program recent!) 
in Schenectady. Among the offerings 
were the “Veil Dance,” by Harriet Levin 
and the “Butterfly Dance,” by Mario! 
Sheehan, from the Friml Japanese ba 
let. Rosabelle Histed presented her pian 
pupils in recital at the Carman Methodist 
Church. The pupils of Helen M. Newma 
gave a musicale at her studio. Those ap 
pearing were Marion Chadwick, Haro! 
Claus, Thelma Swart, Edward Claus, Ma 
rion Franklin, George Platt, Thelma’ 
Swart and Helen Claus. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 
Baker, “Martha Atwood. — Swampscott, 
Mass, July 23. 
Barnes, Bertha.—Gloucester, Mass., July 


°1: Winthrop, Mass., Aug. 1; Lockport, N. Y., 
Sept. 14. 


Cadman, Charles Wakefield.—New York 
(AZolian Hall), Oct. 17 

cole, Ethel Cave.—Bar Harbor, Me., July 
15 to Sept. 1. 


Craft, Marcella.—Worcester Festival, Sept. 
2s 29; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 3; St. Paul, Nov. 
16: Minneapolis, Nov. 17; Providence, R. L, 
lec, 16. 


Gale, Permelia.—Knoxville, Tenn., July 19, 
21: Monteagle, Tenn. (Assembly), July 24; 
Chicago, Aug. 2, 


Ganz, Rudolph.—Marquette, Mich., Oct. 26; 


~) 


Houghton, Mich., Oct. 27; New York, Bilt- 
more, Morning Musicale, Dec. 15. 
Gideon, Henry L.—Dover, N. H., Oct. 3; 


Malden, Mass., Oct. 18; Lynn (A. M.), Mal- 
den (P. M.), Nov. 1; Malden, Mass., Nov. 22; 
Lynn, Mass., Nov. 29, Dec. 13; Boston (Pub- 
lic Library), Dec. 24; Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 
1; New York City, Jan, 7; Roxbury, Mass., 
Feb. 27. 
Glenn, Wilfred.—Worcester Festival, Sept. 
23: Worcester Festival, Sept. 28; Buffalo, 
Nov. 23 (Guido Chorus); Boston (Handel & 
Haydn Society), Dec. 17 and 18; Chicago, 
Dec. 29; Cleveland, April 26. 

Gilkinson, Myrta.—Slaughters, Ky., July 22; 
Rochester, Ky., July 24; Sacramento, Ky., 
July 25; Taylorsville, Ky., July 26; Pleasure- 


ville, Ky., July 27; Salt Lick, Ky., July 28; 
Louisa, Ky., July 29; Paintsville, Ky., July 
“1: Prestonburg, Ky., Aug. 1; Pikeville, Ky., 
Aug. 2; Whitesburg, Ky., Aug. 3; Hazard, 
Ky., Aug. 4; West Liberty, Ky., Aug. 5; 
Jackson, Ky., Aug. 7; Stanton, Ky., Aug. 8; 
Irvine, Ky., Aug. 9; Berea, Ky., Aug. 10; 
Junetion City, Ky., Aug. 11; Houston- 
ville, Ky., Aug. 12; Oneida, Ky., Aug. 14; 
Rockwood, Ky., Aug. 15. 

Granville, Charles Norman.—July 15-16, 


Northampton, Mass.; July 17, Meriden, Conn. ; 
July 18, Milford, Conn.; July 19, Madison, 
Conn.: July 20, Westerly, R. I; July 21, 
Taunton, Mass.; July 22-23, Milford, Mass.,; 
July 24, Framingham, Mass.; July 25, Dan- 
vers, Mass.; July 26, Clinton, Mass.; July 27, 
Putnam, Conn.; July 28, Gardner, Mass.; 
July 29-30, Keene, N. H.; July 31, Winches- 
ter, N. H.; Aug. 1, Brattleboro, Vt.; Aug. 2, 
Newport, N. H.; Aug. 3, White River Junc- 
tion, Vt.: Aug. 4, Ludlow, Vt.; Aug. 5-6, 
Brandon, Vt.; Aug. 7, Granville, N. Y.; Aug. 
§ Whitehall, N. Y.; Aug. 9, Hudson Falls, 
loversville, N. Y.; 


N. Y.; Aug. 10, G Aug. 11, 
Greenwich, N. Y.; Aug. 12-138, Shelburne 
Falls, Mass.; Aug. 14, Bennington, Vt.; Aug. 
15, Coxsackie, N. Y.: Aug. 16, Saugerties, 
N. ¥.; Aug. 17, Glen Cove, N. Y.; Aug. 18, 
Bridgehampton, N. Y.; Aug. 19-20, Port Jef- 
ferson, N. Y.; Aug 21, Tom’s River, N. J.; 


Aug. 22, Sayreville, N. J.; Aug. 23, Chambers- 
burg, Pa.; Aug. 24, Woodstock, Va.; Aug. 25, 
Elkton, Va.; Aug. 26-27, Lewisburg, W. Va.; 
Aug. 28, Beckley, W. Va.; Aug. 29, Clifton, 
Forge, Va.; Aug. 30, Lexington, Va.; Aug. 
31, Roanoke, Va.; Sept. 1, Princeton, W. Va.; 
Sept. 2-3, Wytheville, Va.; Sept. 4, Radford, 
Va.; Sept. 5, Martinsville, Va.; Sept. 6, Bed- 
ford, Va.; Sept. 7, Charlestown, W. Va. 


Green, Marion.—Worcester Festival, Sept. 


Hambourg, Boris.—Cleveland, Ohio, March 


18, 1917. 


Henry, Harold.—New York, Nov. 6; Bos- 
ton, Nov. 7. 
Heyward, Lillian.—Dolgeville, N Y., suly 


22: Herkimer, N. Y., July 24; Cooperstown, 
luly 25: Cobleskill, N. Y., July 26; Oneonta, 
N. Y., July 27; Walton, N. Y., July 28; 
Greene, N. Y., July 29; Norwich, N. Y., July 
31: Hamilton, Aug. 1; Oneida, Aug. 2; Ful- 
ton, Aug. 3; Oswego, Aug. 4; Wolcott, NM. Zo 
Aug. 5. 

Hubbard, Havrah.—New York, Nov. 9; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 10; Hackensack, N. i Nov. 
13: Detroit, Nov. 19, 20, 21; Cleveland, Nov. 
22. New York, Nov. 29; Woonsocket, Dec. a 
Taunton, Dee. 11; Brooklyn, Dec. 12; New 
York, Dec. 15; Woburn, Dec. 22; New York, 
Dec, 28: Stamford, Conn., Jan. 8, 1917; Brook- 
lyn, Jan. 10: New York, Jan. 11; Fall River 
ind Taunton, Jan. 29; New York, Jan. 31; 
Wakefield, Feb. 1, 2, 3; Springfield, Feb. 6; 
New York, Feb. 8; Brooklyn, Feb. 9; Chester, 
Pa., Feb. 13: New York, Feb. 15; Waltham, 
Feb. 16: New York, March 8; Bridgeport, 
Conn., March 14; New York, March 29; 
Brooklyn, March 30; New York, April 12. 

Kreidler, Louis.—Monteagle, Tenn., July 24. 

London, Marion.—Woodside Park, Philadel- 
Phia} Aug. 4 
Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David.—New York, 
Eolian Hall, Oct. 31, Nov. 21 and Jan. 30 


Matzenauer, Mme. Margareta.—New York, 
Dee. 14 and 15, with N. Y. Philharmonic. 
McCormack, John.—Ocean Grove, Aug. 5: 


Saratoga, N. Y., Aug. 12. 


McCue, Beatrice. — Chautauqua, N. Y., 
month of July. 
Middleton, Arthur.—Chicago, Oct. 25; Des 
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Moines, Iowa, Oct. 27. 
Miller, Christine.—Cleveland, Ohio, March 

48, 1917, 

Morrisey, Marie.—New York, June 15 to 
\ug. 1; Chautauqua, N. Y., Aus. 2 to 12 (Rus- 

‘an Symphony Orchestra). 


Orrell, Lucile.—Pittsburgh, Pa., week of 
“ept. 20, with Sousa an his band; New 
York. Oct, 19, 21 and 23: Newark, N. J., Oct. 


5; Irvington, N. Y., 


anville, Pa., Oct. 
Nov. 1; New Ro 


9 
Uct. 29: Plainfield, N. J., 
helle, N. Y., Jan. 7 (1917); New York (Bilt- 
more, Friday morning musicale), Jan. 21; 
Middletown, Conn., Jan. 28: Lancaster, Pa., 
Feb. 19; Peoria, Ill., Feb. 25: Newark, N. J., 
March 10; Brooklyn, April 5: Brook- 
‘Yn, N. Y., April 20; Meriden, Conn., May 18. 


Parks, Elizabeth.— Columbia University, 


York, Aug. 9 and 11. 
Princess Tsianina Redfeather.—New York, 
‘olian Hall),.Oct. 17. 


Rasely, George.—_New York, Oct. 28; Cam- 
bridge, Mar. 15; Princeton, N. J., Mar. 16; 
New Haven, Conn., Mar. 26; Dobbs Ferry, 
NW. ¥., Apr. 19 

Schnitzer, Germaine.—New York, Car- 
negie Hall, Nov. 30. 


Seydel, Irma.—Chicago, Oct. 14 and 24; 
New York, Oct. 28; Fall River, Nov. 1; Prov- 
idence, Nov. 3; Hartford, Nov. 7; Fall River, 
Nov. 15; Providence, Dec. 26; Cambridge, 
Jan. 11; Boston, Jan. 13; Boston, Jan. 15: 
Boston, Jan. 17 (recital). 


Shaun, Jose.—Bridgeton, Me., Aug. 23, 24. 
Simmons, William.— Washington, 
Aug. 25; Litchfield, Conn., Aug. 26. 


Sundelius, Marie.—Boston, July 28; Bridg- 
ton, Maine Festival, Avge. 9; Worcester Fes- 


Conn., 


tival, Sept. 27; Chicago, Oct. 8; Cleveland, 
Oct. 10; Jamestown, N. Y., Oct. 11; Salaman- 
ca, N. Y., Oct. 12; Warren, Pa., Oct. 13; New 
York, Carnegie Hall, Nov. 6; Metropolitan 
Opera, New York, Nov. 13; New York (As- 
tor), Nov. 28; New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Dec. 6. 


Teyte, Maggie.—Chicago, Feb. 25, 1917. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Dayton, 
Ohio, Novy. 3. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—St. 
Paul, Nov. 16; Minneapolis, Nov. 17. 

Seattle, Musical Festival.—Seattle, Wash., 
July 12 to 16. ‘*The Messiah” Festival 
chorus of 1000 voices, Claude Madden, dir. 
Sixteen Seattle musical clubs under own 
directors, Standard Grand Opera Company, 
Charles Lagourgue, dir. Seattle Philhar- 
monie Orchestra, John Spargur, dir. Pag- 
eantry, folk dancing. Noted soloists. 
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HERE seem to be two distinct forms 

of stage fear: that nervousness 
which has its beginning in ordinary self- 
consciousness and that more subtle va- 
riety aroused by the dread of recurring 
confusion, whether warranted or other- 
wise. The latter in nature seems to be 
a mild form of complete stage-fright, 
a rarely occurring affliction, and visits 
especially those persons who fail to for- 
get their early spells of consternation 
in public. The more impressionable 
type, from which come many talented, 
are easy prey to this apprehension. 
That there is a huge annual loss in 
dollars and cents to the cause of music, 
that the world is deprived of genius 
in no small degree, because of a wide- 
spread, inherited and largely unwar- 
ranted fear is evident upon an exami- 
nation of the scope and character of the 
disturbance. 


It is simple to say off-hand that stage 
fear is due to self-consciousness and 
thus dispense with the subject—that it 
worries only beginners or that it is a 
plain proposition. But when one comes 
to realize that there are celebrated mu- 
sicians who battle with this feeling as 
regularly as they appear in concert or 
opera, the matter takes on a more seri- 
ous complexion. A distinguished Amer- 
ican soloist told the writer not long ago 
that he never went before an audience 
without an exasperating weakness and 
trembling at the knees. Of all musi- 
cians he might readily be considered 
from outward appearances the most 
composed. The writer has seen famed 
opera stars a few minutes before an 
entrance in pathetic nervousness adopt- 
ing every device to maintain calm. Of- 
ten they would admit their state and 
find some momentary relief in so doing, 
and before their audience eventually 
conquer themselves. On occasions, how- 
ever, they failed to quell the riot within 
and ended by making their hearers al- 
most as uncomfortable as_ themselves. 
We are told of celebrities who employ 
drugs, wine and various other expedi- 
ents to overcome dread. The writer 
has observed a famous singer taking 
strychnine pills shortly before a_per- 
formance and another long-haired artist 
prancing about like a mustang to throw 
off the burden of demoralizing fear. The 
tremors and incessant swallowing of a 
singer have been seen to become com- 
municated to an habitually calm one 
next to him and from the latter to others 
until a whole company has been notice- 
ably agitated. 


Each Appearance an Ordeal 


In addition to the trials of publicly 
appearing soloists there is an abundance 
at private testimony that indicates the 
deep-rooted nature of stage fear. Gifted 
artists sometimes confess their seclusion 
owing to nervousness. Through innate 
timidity or lack of self-control, each nub- 
lic effort has become an ordeal and re- 
curring failures have driven them from 
the stage to a colorless and usually un- 
yafitable business life. Violinists have 
a found who played gloriously in 
their studios but who were unable to 
face an audience and do themselves jus- 
tee A trembling arm and dimmed 
vision accompanied each effort and, 
pride preventing further experiment as 
to their weakness, their life work was 
abandoned. In the ranks of teachers 
are many fine artists who should be 
heard publicly to-day. A large number 
of these are victims of stage fear, a 
fact which, perhaps fortunately for 


them but unfortunately for us, they will 
rarely admit. Those who have had to 
cope with the monster readily understand 
that economic reasons aside from per- 
sonal comfort demand that it be under- 
stood and overcome. Prima donna or 
scaramouch, the _ ill-defined uneasiness 
gnaws at the vitals of art and endless 
tortures are endured without their really 
knowing why. 

The nature of the 
somewhat according to 
which suggests that, considering the 
large number of untalented and un- 
versed soloists, much stage fear is not 


affliction varies 
the individual, 


unwarranted. But this class of suffer- 
ers is not herein considered. If Peter 
Jones, tenor, loves to sing high notes 


and knows he can hit a B-F lat only once 
in eight times, he should be commended, 
if not encouraged, in feeling nervous in 
public. Modesty plays little part in the 
scourge; as a matter of fact, true mod- 
esty—humility of spirit—would do much 
to prevent the occurrence, if only to curb 


the ambitions of the half-fledged stu- 
dents. 
Self-consciousness is likewise blamed 


for more than its share. It is a stum- 
bling block in arriving at the facts of 
the matter. Some of those who receive 
most credit for their apt interpretations 
are reflexively self-conscious at all times. 
Furthermore, it is difficult to understand 
how a well-balanced interpreter can be 
otherwise than self-conscious in public, 
at least in a literal sense, unless he have 
the sympathies of a Leibnitzian monad 
or the soul of a ticket speculator. 


Mental Control 


Those who play habitually games of 
skill, actors, public speakers and musical 
artists alike, know that the quality of 
their work varies mainly in proportion to 
their mental control—their steadiness in 
ability to focus undistracted thought 
upon their efforts. Hardheadedness, too 
often considered the attribute of unedu- 
cated minds, therefore seems requisite to 
success. More important than the pro- 
jected philosophy of the moment, invoked 
to rescue the trembling soloist, is in- 
herent boldness. How to acquire it natu- 
rally, without conjuring in space, is what 
puzzles many gifted artists. 

From the testimony of a singer of 
middle age, interesting light has been 
thrown upon the subject. Naturally of 
retiring disposition, he had largely over 
come his early attacks of stage fear; but, 
unfortunately for him, he capriciously 
undertook to experiment with his state 
of mind. Immediately prior to his step- 
ping upon the stage one evening he re- 
‘alled vividly his extreme weakness on 
an occasion years before. In an instant 
the thought of its possible return seized 
him and a sickening dread followed. 
Every effort to steady himself failed. and 
the increasing realization of his helpless- 
ness, the fact that the audience was wait- 
ing for him, added immeasurably, until 
he staggered back pale and fainting to a 
couch. He sailed to make his appearance, 
complaining of acute indigestion. 

In the course of conversation this vic- 
tim declared that he had been in excellent 
health at the time but had not made a 
public appearance for some months. He 
attributed the attack of stave-fright to 
his vivid imagination. in which he was no 
doubt correct. He had been able to place 
himself in the same mental state as ex- 
isted many vears before, notwithstanding 
a long steadving experience in public dur- 
ing which time he had felt uneasiness 


e 
only at rare intervals, and these when 
poor condition slightiy warranted it. 


The Habit of Domination 


Especially in the case of sensitive, 
highiy imaginative and anemic individu- 
ais composure in public is attained with 
difficulty, primarily through mental habit. 
Those accustomed to coping with the 
emergencies of life, encountering the un- 
expected, recognizing themselves as lead- 
ers in some department of work, experi- 
ence comparatively little embarrassment. 
Theretore, the practice of mental domi- 
nation over others, even though it must 
be attempted by wearying stages, seems 
necessary to a peaceful attitude. Self- 
contidence does not exist without good 
reason; it subsists poorly on theory. It 
demands practice and the mental habit 
of calmness. The proper exercise of 
thought-force endures best under re- 
peated trials. 

We are told of orators who have un- 
dergone harrowing ordeals before their 
greatness became public record. Demos- 
thenes carried pebbles in his mouth and 
Daniel Webster fainted at his début. 
There is little cause for discouragement 
at feeling constantly nervous before or 
during a performance if the nervousness 
be properly understood, for it is rather 
because of the misunderstanding of the 
actual cause and the nature of the stimuli 
at play that unsteadiness ensues. Sheer 
eagerness is usually helpful, but often 
confuses its possessor. 

A case in point is that of a young 
speaker who a few days after a violent 
attack of stage-fear was obliged to ap- 
pear again before a still more exacting 
audience. He spent several hours during 
the afternoon in looking over his scrap- 
book; he reviewed his principal achieve- 
ments, took some meek companions to 
supper, where he did most of the talking, 
and in the evening was a marvel of com- 
posure during his speech. He had taken 
the sensible course of a mental “warming 
up,” placing his mind upon a dominating 
plane before making his appearance. 
Very likely if he had undertaken the ex- 
periment of the man who thought back 
and grew weak he would have failed sig- 
nally, but the spirit of domination was 
sufficiently strong to ward off tramp 
thoughts and trifling analyses and he 
was accorded an ovation. 


The Lack of Aggressiveness 


One who customarily gives in to others, 
who is not of constructive or aggressive 
mind, who lets those about him attend to 
his share of thought or utterance, is 
likely to fail as a public artist for the 
very lack of this consciousness of domi- 
nation. It is often said that a really 
great performing artist can be of high 
efficiency in a totally different field, of 
which the foregoing seems in evidence. 
On the other hand, the mim-mouthed 
plodder of artistic yearnings is vastly 
better off in his prosaic surroundings 
than in competing with even less artistic 
but hardier souls afield in the profession. 

The average person undoubtedly re- 
ceives an initiation of stage-fear and 
overcomes it. Generally mere practice is 
sufficient, certain fictions being employed 
at times with temporarily good results. 
A great variety of illusions and expedi- 
ents have been tried to develop control, 
hut it seems plausible at least to assume 
that the public man or woman who, by 
the natural methed of constant practice, 
facing facts as they are. leaves in time 
all conflicting thoughts of self far behind 
him is least likely to suffer. 
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DETROIT HAS PAGEANT OF ABSORBING INTEREST 














‘The Masque of Cranbrook,” by 
Sidney Coe Howard, an Alle- 
gorical Presentation of the Tri- 
umph of Romance and Imag- 
inative Beauty Over the World 
of Every Day—Notable Public 

Booth's 


Inaugural for Mr. 


Greek Theater 


9 chorea July 1.—The great musical 

spectacle, “Caliban Upon the Yel- 
low Sands,” is still in the minds of thou- 
sands who witnessed the masque in New 
York. Another “Caliban,” representing 
the spirit of gross materialism persisting 
through the centuries, has just been 
given us in “The Masque of *Cranbrook,” 
by Sidney Coe Howard. “Cranbrook” is 
George G. Booth’s luxurious estate in 
Bloomfield Hills, near Detroit, and the 
masque was written for the dedication 
of the Greek theater therein. 

This structure is an architectural gem 
in a setting the natural beauty of which 
has been much enhanced by the land- 
scape gardener, and being of moderate 
size, the audience gives thanks that it is 
able to hear the poet’s words distinctly, 
as well as to see the beautiful pictures. 
In co-operation with the owner of the 
estate and the author of the play, there 
have worked a number of professionals 
from New York; the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts, in which Mr. Booth is 
deeply interested and which designed the 
remarkably effective and appropriate 
costumes; the Ypsilanti Chorus, carefully 
trained by Frederick Alexander, and an 
unseen orchestra in sympathetic touch 
with very mood. Many young society 
people of Detroit and vicinity likewise 
assisted. 

These forces have combined to pre- 
sent a play which, in the author’s words, 
epitomizes “the power and triumph over 
the world of every day, of romance and 
imaginative beauty,” and ranges through 
five Episodes: Greek Medieval, Eliza- 
bethan, Italian and Modern. 

In the beginning the principal char- 
acters appear as Orpheus, the poet; 
Eurydice, the beloved; Caliban, “of the 
earth, earthy”; Pan, the kindly god of 
nature, encouraging the poet, and Fool’s 
Gold, his own exuberant fancy. These 
spirits appear again and again as the 
action progresses, though it may be with 
changed names, and they are accom- 
panied by choruses, dancers, shades of 
the underworld, monks, nuns and min- 
strels, angels,gmagi and shepherds and 
all the. noble and common folk of the 
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Society of Arts and Crafts and 


Well Trained Chorus and Or- 
chestra Assist in Production 
Under the Direction of Sam 
Hume—Rare Artistic Value 
Contained in the Stage Settings, 
Tableaux and Dances of the 
‘Al Fresco’” Performance 
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times, with ap- | 
propriate cos- 
tume, dialogue, 
music and action. 
The parting of 
the curtains dis- 
closes a temple in 
the background 
beyond a_ long, 
still pool of 
water; from this 
temple and along 
the sides of the 
pool the charac- 
ters approach the 
stage and to it 
they return. 
With flowing gar- 
ments and _ flut- 
tering veils, rich 
or sombre color- 
ing, now’ with 
stately gliding 
and now. with 
swift movement, 
the singers and 
dancers draw 
near or retreat, 





























and their images \( 
are seen in the 

tranquil water. 

Colored lights are skilfully employed, but 
the Epilogue begins as impressively in 
absolute darkness, penetrated only by 
the finely modulated voices of the play- 


ers. It was effective stage management. 

The entire production was under the 
direction of Sam Hume, and was of such 
absorbing interest as to make the occa- 
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—_ Upper Picture, Greek Dancers Led by Con 
stance Binney in “The Masque of Cran 
brook.” 


Below, Edward Moseman as 
“Pan,” and, to the Right, Irving Piche! 
and Mrs. Gray Churchward as “Orpheus” 
and “Eurydice” 


sion itself “a triumph over the world o! 
every day.” The thanks of all art lovers 
are due Mr. Booth and his associates 
for an opportunity made public, an un 
forgettable evening and for the artistic 
promise of his Greek Theater. 

J. 8. P 











A Vital Factor in America’s 
Deeper Interest in Music 








HICAGO, July 15.—The work of 
John C. Freund in delivering his 
message of musical patriotism to the peo- 
ple of this country is enthusiastically in- 
dorsed by Henry Holland Collins, a prom- 
inent piano man of the South, who was 
in Chicago this week. Mr. Collins is a 
member of the Collins-Pilcher Piano 
Company of New Orleans. 

“TI think a vital factor in the deeper 
interest in music is the work of John 
C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 
and The Music Trades,” said Mr. Col- 
lins. “The lectures which Mr. Freund is 
delivering in all parts of the country 
are doing a great deal to quicken interest 
in music. His addresses in the South 
have proved of great value in arousing 
people to a better appreciation of mu- 
sic. He is doing a big, unselfish work 
for music in this country.” 

Mr. Collins reports that prospects for 


music in New Orleans are better than 
they ever have been before. 

“Musically, New Orleans will have an 
excellent winter,” he said. “The remod- 
eling of the old French Opera House at 
a cost of thousands of dollars and the 
interest taken in providing attractions 
assure us a brilliant season. New Or- 
leans is fortunate in having at the head 
of its Association of Commerce Ernest 
Lee Jahncke, whose keen interest in mu- 
sical affairs is a constant help in making 
New Orleans a musical center. He is 
one of the administrators of Tulane Uni- 
versity and a member of the committee 
of three which has in charge the obtain- 
ing of attractions for the French Opera 
House.” KF. W. 


“Pop” Concerts by Boston Symphony 
Relieve Dearth of Summer Music 
Boston, July 11.—Under the direction 


of Theodore Seydel of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra, a band of Symphony 
players opened a series of “Pop” concerts 
in the ballroom of the Copley-Plaza Hotel 
last evening. The orchestra is conducted 
by André Maquarre, and it is proposed 
to give concerts every evening through- 
out the summer (including Sundays) un- 
til the first of September. The program 
last evening was pleasantly arranged, 
twelve numbers in all being given, pieces 
of a light caliber being interspersed with 


more weighty numbers of Wagner, 
Rubinstein, Massenet and Strauss. 
W. H. L. 


Maude Doolittle in Two Recitals 


Maude Tucker Doolittle, the New Yor! 
pianist, was recently heard in two su 
cessful recitals at Lake Minnewaska 
N. Y. She gave a varied program and 
her audiences were most enthusiastic, 
demanding encore after encore. 
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